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TOS 'T of the Sheculations, ccn- - 
trained in the following 7 Work, 
are not the Author” s Wn, but the 
Speculations of ancient and reſpect- 3 
able Philoſophers. His employ 
has been no more,” than to exhibit 
what they taught, which is has en- 
| deavoured to do 4 fler the beſt nan: 
ner he Was able. The peruſal of 
old Dodctrines may afford perhaps 
= amuſement, if it be true ( as he has 
obſerved i im another place *), that, 
what from it's Antiquity is but lit- 
tle known, has from that very cir- 
cumſtance the recommendation of 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


77 he PS aſt a favour from 
uy Readers, the favour ſhould be 
this——that, they would not reject 
his Work upon a curſory inſpec- 
tion, ſhould it appear in ſome parts 
00 abſtruſe, and perhaps in others 
Too obvious. He could not well 
5 aveid either the one or the other, 
without impairing an Arrange- 
ment, which bh been * 
N fo Ages. 
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ADDREST TO THE RICHT 
HONOURABLE THOMAS LORD 

HYDE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
DUTCHY OF LANCASTER &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I 

1 Lutroduction.—Scope, or end of the Ia 
Begins from tlie ARRANGEMENT of” 

E ſimple, or ſingle Terms—Chara&er of 
theſe Terms—Nature and Multitude of 
the Objects, which mo preſent. 


Los OH. taking its name Ch. I. 
from the Love of Wi Yam, and hav- — 
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ing for its End the Inveſtigation 
of Truth, has an equal regard both to 05 
Practice and Speculation, in as much as 
Truth of ny kind is fl milar and conge- 
ER nil. 
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PHILOS OPHICAL 


nial. Hence we find that ſome of the 
moſt illuſtrious Aﬀors upon the great 
| Theatre of the World have been engaged 
at times in Philoſophical Speculation. 2 
5 Pericles, Who governed Athens, was the 
Diſciple of Anaxagoras ;  Epaminondas 
ſpent his youth in the Pythagorean School ; 
Alexander the Great had Ariſtotle for his 
Preceptor ; ; and Scipio made Polybius his IT 
Companion and Friend. Why need I 
mention Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus 9 
The Orations, the Epiſtles, and the Phi- 
loſophical Works of the firſt, ſnew him 
ſufficiently converſant both i in Action and 
l Contemplation. | So eager was Cato for 
Knowledge, even when ſurrounded with | 
_ Buſineſs, that he uſed to read Philoſophy | 
; in the Senate houſe, while the Senate 
Was aſſembling: and as for the Patriot 
Brutus, though his life was a continual 
Scene of the moſt important Action, he 
found time not only to ſtudy, but to 
compoſe a 75 reat! 22 en Virtue. 


1 


Win 
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Wurx theſe were gone, and the work. Ch. . 
of times ſucceeded, Thraſea Petus, and e 
Hielvidius Priſcus were at the ſame period 
I both Senators, and Philoſophers; and 
= appear to have ſupported the ſevereſt 
trials of Tyrannic Oppreſſion by the 
manly ſyſtem of the Stoic Moral *. The 
beſt Emperor, whom the Romans; or per- 
| haps any Nation, ever knew, Marcus An- 
5 toninus, was involved during his whole 
life in buſineſs of the lait conſequence z 
| ſometimes Conſpiracies forming, which 
he was obliged to diflipate ; formidable | 
: Wars ariſing at other times, when he 
was obliged to take the field. Yet dur- 
ing none of theſe periods did he forſake _ 
Philoſophy, but ſill perſiſted in Medita- 
Lion Pet and in committing his OA to 


> Le PL Epittet. 5. 1. e. 1. . 404 PE * "Pi 
of my late worthy Friend, the learned Editor, 9 
See alſo Mrs. Car ters excellent Tranſlation. 
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| + See the Original, particularly in  Gataker's Edi- 


tion. See alſo the learned and accurate 1 ranſlation of | 
Meric Caſaubon. 
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writing, during moments gained by 
ſtealth from the hurry of courts and 
campaigns. | 


or we deſcend to later ages, and ſearch 


our 01 Country, we ſhall find Sir 


Themas More, Str Philip Sidney, Sir al- 


ter Raleigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Milton, Agernon Sidney, Sir William 
Temple, and many others, to have been 
all of them eminent in public Life, and 


5 yet at the ſame time conſpicuous for their 


Sßpeculatious and Literature. If we look 
abroad, examples of like character will 
occur in other Countries. Grotius, the 
Poet, the Critic, the Philoſopher, and 


the Divine, Was employed by the court 


of Seveden as Ambaſſador to France: and 
De Nit, that acute but unfortunate | 


Stateſman, that Pattern of parcimony 


and political accompliſhments, was an 
able mathematician, wrote upon the Ele- 
ments of Curves, and applied his Alge- 
bra with accuracy to the Trade and Com- 
merce of his Country. 
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yAnD fo much in Drrtxnce of Prito- 


SOPHY againſt thoſe, who may poſſibly 
undervalue her, becauſe they have ſuc- 


ceeded without her; thoſe I mean (and it 


muſt be confeſt they are many) who, 
having ſpent their whole lives in what 
Milton calls the br fy hum of Men, have 


: 


Ch. l. 


— rd 


acquired to themſelves Habits of amaz- 


ing efficacy, anaſſiſted by the helps of 
Science and Erudition. To ſuch the retired 


Student may appear an aukward Being, f 


becauſe they want a juſt ſtandard to mea- 


ſure his merit. But let them recur to 


the bright examples before alledged; let 


them remember that theſe were eminent 


in their own way; were men of action 


and buſineſs; men of the world ; and 
yet did they not diſdain to cultivate Phi- 


 loſophy, nay, were many of them perhaps 
| indebted to her for the ſplendor of their 
active Character. x 


Tas ain 3 a farther end. It 


juſtifies | me in n the addreſs of theſe Philo- - 


By  Pplical | 


Ch. I. . þ phical Arrangements, as your Lotgſhip | 
3 has been diſtinguiſhed in either character, 5 
I mean in your public one, as well as in 
your private. Thoſe, who know the H iſ- 
tory of our foreign tranſactions, know the 
reputation that you acquired both in Po- 
land and in Germany *: and thoſe, Who 
are honoured with your zearer friendſhip. 
know that you can ſpeculate as well as 
act, and can employ your pen both with 
Elegance and Inſtruction, | 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ir may not perhaps be unentertaining 


to your Lordſhip to ſee, in what manner 

the Preceptor of Alexander the Great ar- 

| ranged his Pupil 5 Ideas, fo that they 
might not cauſe confuſion for want of ac- | 

_ curate diſpofition. It may be thought alſo 


a fact wor thy of Your notice, that he be. 


_— 


* Tbe N of Warſow, negotiated and fi es by 


Lord Hyde, was made in January, 1745; that of 
Dreſden, made under Lord Hyde”; Mediation, was 


ſigned the December following. By this laſt Treaty, 


not only the Peace of Germany was reſtored, but the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, and the King of Sardinia's I er- ; 


ritories. were in conſequence af it preſerved. 


came 


3 
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came acquainted with this method from 
the venerable Pythagoras, who, unleſs 


7 


Ch. I. 
— 


he drew it from remoter ſources, to us 


unknown, was, perhaps, himſelf its in- 
ventor and or iginal teacher (a). 


Pozrs relate that Venus was i 
to VuLcan, the Goddeſs of Beauty to 
the God of Deformity. The Tale, as 
ſome explain it, gives a double repreſen- 
tation of Art; Vulcan ſhewing us the 
Progreſſions of Art, and Venus the Comple- 
om; The e ſuch as the hew- 


"to ) 7 eee it PP to his Diſciples a4 5 c 


among others to Archytas, who wrote upon the Subjedt 

in the Doric Dialect, the Dialect generally uſed by Py- 

tThagoras, and his Followers. This Treatiſe of Archytas, 

is in part ſtill extant, tho” but little known, large Quo- 
tations out of it being inſerted by Simplictus into that 


valuable, but rare Book, his Commentaries on the Predica- 


ments, from which many of them are transferred into 
the Notes upon the different Chapters of this Work. 


Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Grata, T. i. p. 394, men- 
tions a Tract upon this Subject, publiſhed at Venice 


an. 1571, under the name of Archytas, but he informs 
us withal, that its Authenticity is doubted, becauſe the 
above-mentioned Quotations from Archytas, made by 


Simplicius, are not to be found there. This Tract I 
have never ſeen. 0 
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ner following. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
ing of Stone, the grinding of Colours, 


— the fuſion of Metals, theſe all of them 
are laborious, and many times diſguſtful: 
the Completions, ſuch as the Temple, the 
Palace, the Picture, the Statue, theſe all oY 
of them are Beauties, and juſtly call for 9 
admiration. 8 $547 MY 


4. 


| Now if Logic be one of thoſe Arts, | 


| which help to improve Human Reaſon, 
It muſt neceſſarily be an Art of the Pro- 
greſive Character; an Art which, not 
ending with itſelf, has a view to ſome- 
thing farther. If then i in the following 3 
Ta Speculations it ſhould appear dry rather : 


than elegant, ſevere rather than pleaſing, 


let it plead by way of defence that, 

tho' its importance may be great, it par- 

takes from its very nature (which can- 
not be changed) more of the deformed 
"4 God, than of tho beauti . Goddeſs 5. 


Tur | be: commences in | the man- 
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Tur VULGAR can give reaſons to a Ch. E 
certain degree { d), and can examine . 
a manner, the reaſons given them by 
others. And what is this, but xATuRAL 


Locic ?. K therefore theſe Efforts of 
theirs have an Effect, and nothing hap- 


pen without a Cauſe, this Effect muſt of 
neceſſity be derived from certain Prin- 
ciples, | | 


Tux Queſtion then is, Viat theſe 
5 Principles are; for if theſe can be once 
inveſtigated, and then knowingly ap- 
plied, we ſhall be enabled to do by Rule, 
what others do by Hazard ; and in what 
we do, as much to  excell the uninſtruct- 


8 


—— — 
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(d) Navres yae Mixes Twos g tkeraCewv 2g UTE £lv 


Nya, 0 nete 2 xarnyoęeci MN ε. Tav 
| kv Zv Wo U o Ab elan x. r. A, Omnes enim qua- 
dam tenus et exquirere et ſuſtinere rationem, et defendere, et 
accu ſare aggrediuntur. At ex imperita quidem multitudine 
alii temerè, &c. Ariſi. Rhetor. lib. i. cap. 1. See 
alſo Vol. the firſt of theſe Works, Treatiſe the third, in 
the "_ p. 226. 


ed 
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Ch. I. ed Reaſoner, as a diſciplined Boxer ſur- 
— paſſes an untaught Ruſtic. Ve 


Nov in the inveſtigation of theſe Prin- 


ciples we are firſt taught to obſerve, that 
every Science (as Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Muſic, Aſtronomy) may be reſolved into 8 
it's Theorems ; every Theorem into it's 
Syllog Nane; every Sy/log iſm into it's Pro- 
| oft tions; and every Propoſition into cer- 
| tain Jmple, or A a Terms. 


I this be Antes, it is not difficult 
to ſee, that, in order to know Science, a 


man muſt know firſt what makes a 
Theorem; in order to know Theorems, 
he muſt know firſt what makes a Syllo- 


giſm ; in order to know Syllogiſms, be 
muſt know firſt what makes Propoſitions ; 1 


and to acquire a general Knowledge of 
theſe, he muſt firſt know ſimple or ſingle 
Terms, ſince it is out of theſe that Pro- 
poſitions are all of them compounded. 


And 
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| Anv thus we may perceive, that where Ch. I. 
'  thele ſeveral Reſolutions end, tis hence 8 


5 preciſely the — is to vegin ( . 
5 It 


1 2 2 2 25 


. a 


— — 


(ee, There is an elegant Simile, taken from Archi- 2 
tecture, to illuſtrate this Speculation, The Quotas _ 1 
tion from the original Author ( Ammonius ) may be 1 
found in the firſt Volume of theſe Treatiſes, p. 27 1. 
to which a 1 ran{lation 3 1s there 3 | 
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1 after he has produced his Similitude, | NY | | 
applies it as follows. os oe Re „ ft 
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Ch. I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


It muſt begin, where they end, that is 
to ſay, from ſimple Terms; becauſe, if 


it 


be nad kd - : 
. — — 2 — dy 


| dex. nes en yas deans ide We! 107 ar e. 


vo Ev Tous  Rarnlogiaere. Eib' 8 r Weg! CY Xs 5 


5 ere, *% WgoTAT ws, £v 700 wee! Eqpweine*. er 


Weg! TE anus ovAnoſiopus, ty TOE WoeoTeeIG Ava 


| 5 OS i0 ef n / 7 „ . "I 
rive“ ex) BTW Weeks amodeigews, & Tos vyigess Ava 


AuTixols. 'Evrauls uv To THX(Gp 2 wedg tog, orep 7v 
veXn Tis Sewpics And thus alſo the Philoſopher does : 
being willing to form a Demonſtration, he ſays to himſel f, 


I am willing to ſpeak concerning Demonſtration, But, in 
as much as Demonſtration is a Scentific Syliogiſm, it is im- 


poſſible to ſay any thing concerning it, without firſt ſaying 


what is a Syllogiſm ; nor can we learn what is ſimply a 


Syllogiſm, without having firſ learnt what is a Propoſi- 


tion; for Propoſitions are certain Sentences; and it is a 


Collection of fuch Sentences that forms a Syllogiſm : ſo 
that without knowing Propoſitions, it is impoſſible to learn 


. what is a Syllogiſm, becauſe it is out of theſe that a Syllo» 
giſm is compounded, Farther than this, it is impoſſible to 


know a Propoſition, without knowing Nouns and Verbs, 


out of which is compoſed every Species of Sentence; or ta 
know Nouns and Verbs without knowing Sounds articulate, 
or ſimple Words, in as much as each of theſe is a Sound 
articulate, having a Meaning, It is neceſſary therefore in 

the firſt place to ſay ſomething concerning hi mple Wards. 


Here then ends the Theory, and it is this, which becomes 


the Beginning of the Practice, (that is, from this laſt 
part the Theory is to be carried into execution.) . 


Fug 
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itt were to begin ſooner, it would begin 
: in the middle; and becauſe if the Reſo- 
lutions did not ſtop ſomewhere, there | 
could be no beginning at all. : 


Ch. I. 


Now as to the Subject, whence the 


Diſquiſition is to begin (I mean he Con- 
 templation of Simple Terms} tis obvious it 
muſt be widely different from the ſeve- 
ral Subjects that precede it. The pre- 
I ceding Subjects, ſuch as Theorems, Syl- 

; logiſms, Propoſitions, may all of them . 


* . — 2 —— — 
. 8 ** 


— 


which End (as we have ſhewn above) was the Beginning 


of the Theory. Ammon. in Prædic. p. 16. ed. 8vo. 

Me have made this large Extract from Ammonius, 
not only as it fully explains the Subject of this Trea- 

tiſe, but as it gives a conciſe, and yet an elegant View 

bol that celebrated Work of Aristotle, his ORG ANS, 

and of that juſt and accurate Order in which its ſeveral 

| Parts ſtand arranged, 


Firſt therefore (with a view to the practical Part) he 
= Adifrts concerning ſimple articulate Sounds in his PREDIC A- 
7 mENTs: afterthat, concerning Nouns and Verbs, and Propo- 
I fitions, i in his Treatiſe concerning INTERPRETATION: then, 
concerning Syllogiſm, ſimply fo called, in his FIRST ANALY- 
TICS : and finally, concerning Demunſtration, i in his LAT- © 
TER ANALYTICS. And here 1s the End of the Practice, 


"how - 
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by PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. I. be reſolved, becauſe they are all of them 
compound: But Terms cannot be reſolved, 
becauſe they are Simple or Angle. The 
moſt we can do, as their Multitude is 
: large, is to ſeek after ſome Method, 57 
which they may be claſſed or arranged; 1 

and if different Methods of Arrange- 
ment occur, then to adopt out of the ſe- 

veral that, which e to be _ beſt. 


Ir being therefore adjuſted, from what 
Subjetr we are to begin (namely, from 
Imple or fingle Terms) and after what 
Manner we are to begin (namely, by 
claſſing or arranging them) a farther Queſ- 
tion occurs before we proceed, and that 
is, What is it, that Be af Terms Tepre- : 
Ck 5 


Tuzkx ſeem but three Claſſes poſſible, 5 
and theſe three are either Worps—or 
Ivtas—or Tulxos, that i is to ſay, Indi- : 
viduals. 


Now 


3 ARRANGEMENTS. 15 


Now they cannot repreſent merely Ch. I. 
= Wards, for then the Treatiſe would be 
Grammatical nor yet merely Ideas, for 

then the Treatiſe would be Metaphyſical 

—nor yet merely Things or Individuals, 

: for then 12 Treatiſe would be 1 Do 


= How then mall we decide shall we 
F deny that Jimple Terms repreſent any one 
I of theſe ? Or ſhall we rather aſſume 
the contrary, and ſay they repreſent them 
8 all If ſo, and this be, as it will ap- 
14 Pear, tie more plauſible Hypotheſis, we 
| may affirm of ſimple Terms (the Subject ® 
of this Inquiry) that they are Wok ps 
repreſenting THINGS, through the Medium „ 
9 of 9 our lpzas . . | 
: : f TnAr s — 


/ Ammomug, in his excellent Commentary upon 
theſe Predicaments of Ari/totle, informs us there were 
different Sentiments of different Philoſophers as to 
the Subject, concerning which theſe Predicaments 
were converſant. Some, as Alexander of Aphrodiſeum, 
confined them wholly to Words: others, as Euſta- 

thius, 
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g,, 0a prrrwv =venmud ro- 
ſpeak more accurately, of which number Tamblichus is one, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tuar this in fact is their Character, 


may appear from the many Logical, Me- 
taphy/i ical, and Phy/i ical Theorems, and 
to theſe (as Man is a Part of Nature) 
we may add alſo Ethical Speculations, | 
| which are occaſionally interſperſed i in the | 


courſe of this guy. . 7. Jo” 


- n bd Mi 


ä 


thius; wholly to Things: E bird fer, of . Was Por- 


phyry, wholly to our Thoughts or Ideas. Ammonius ap- 


pears to have ſuppoſed that they all erred, and that, 
not ſo much in the reſpective Subjects they adopted, 

as in the reſtriction or limitation to one Subject only. 
For this reaſon he immediately ſubjoins— 


Ot E ne Neyoiles, d WV £ic 5 50 rere 
Sach We dre wigs re paves zl cu 0 ny, 
re weg! Prove jpovan, STE Treg genau udo, ny | 
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— Put thoſe, who 


fay that Ariſlotle diſcourſ's not upon Ideas alone, nor upon 


Mords alone, nor upon Things alone ; but that the Scopk 


or END of his Categorics, is, CONCERNING WoRDs, 
SIGNIFYING THINGS, THko' THE MEDIUM oF 


ox THoUGHTs ox IDEAS: TE in Pradicam. | 
p. 14. 6. ed. 8vo. 


(g) Thus Boethius- 


—Hec- quoque * 45 Auen 


: Precdicamentis inſpettio, et in as Ari iftotelis Doctrind, 
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Bur to return to our ſabje&, the 
Contemplation of Simple 7 erne. 5 


17 


Ch. I. 


— 


As they appear to be Mordi, and not 


only Words, but Words which repre- 
ſent Things through the medium of our 


| Teas, it may not be improper to ob- 


weve eee 8385 the ee RO. 


FRY . _ 
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7 in Moralis Philiſopbie Cognition l ts 1 „ 


per ſingula currentibus magis liquebit, Boeth: in | Cat. 


P. 113. Edit. fol. Baſil. 


Ammonius ſpeaks to the fame purpoſe i in fuller od 


more general terms 


Ori d xe C £58 T9 joe” 


Xion tis TE To EY OioooPins Mig©”, % To : 
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are lf nv Exper, & Ave rb an\ay Od vx 10 


| dt., 9 ori weg! — XocvoryTwy Hahapbave, tic. 
that the Book 1s uſeful 


& Ta dura Wavra Lo uperras 
both to the ſpeculative Part of Philoſaphy, and the Practi- 
| cal, is evident from what has been ſaid, if it be true 
both that Demonſtration, as we have ſhin, cannot be 


known without ſimple Mord, and that THE Book ALSO 


TREATS CONCERNING THOSE COMMON CHARAC= 


TERS OR ATTRIBUTES, INTO WHICH ALL BeiNGs 
ARE DIVIDED. Ammon. in Præd. p. 16. Edit, le. 


net. bo. | 
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Ch. I. thus repreſented, and that with 15 
ee their Nature, and to their Mal- 
ritude. 


s 6 their Nature (without being too 
philoſophically minute), tis enough to 
obſerve, that ſome of them are ſenſible 
Objects, and ſome of them are intelli- 
2 gible—that the ſenſible are perceived by 
our ſeveral Senſes, and make up the 
Tribe of external Individual that the 
 zntelligible are more immediately our on, 
and ariſe within us, when the Mind, by 
marking what is common to many Indivi- 


duals, forms to itſelf a SPecies; or, when 


by marking what 1s common to many Se- 
cies, it forms to itſelf a Genus. 


Nox are theſe diente Productions the 


mere efforts of Art, the ingenious in- 


ventions of Human Sagacity, but, un 
der the original guidance of pure Na- 
ture, even Children in their early days 
ren fly alben them, and ſponta- 
neouſly 
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Ir from the Nane of theſe Objects 
(which we have now ſuppoſed to be ei- 
ther ſenſible or intelligible) we paſs to 
I their Multitude, we ſhall find the Ge- 
nera to be fewer than the Species, and 
that from this plain reaſon, becauſe 
many. Species are included within one 
Genus. We ſhall find alſo the Species 
to be fewer than the Individuals, and 
that by parity of reaſon, becauſe many | 
Individuals are included within oe Spe- 8 
cies. But as for Individuals themſelves, 


1 __—— 


* 


650 See 8 1 c. iv, where the Doc- 
trine of general or univerſal Ideas is diſcuſt more 
largely. | | 


See alſo the Ecaνάνn, or Introduction of Porphyry, | 
where the Subject of Genus and Species is treated in 
a perſpicuous and eaſy method. This Tra i is uſually 
prefixt to Ariſtotle's Logic. 
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neoufly refer them to Individuals, as my Ch. L 
occur, ſaying of this Individual, aa 
Horſe ; of another, 'tis a Dogs of a 

third, tis a ab 7 h). 
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Ch. I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


' theſe we ſhall find to be truly infinite ; 


and not only infinite, but changing every 


moment, as the old are inceſſantly pe- 
riſbing, ie new inceſſantly ariſing. 


| | Yer tis theſs that compoſe. that Uni- 


verſe, in which we exiſt; and without 
knowing ſomething of theſe, we may be 
_ conſidered as living, like the Cimme- 
rians, in Homer, | 


ug. 2 = Kea dageuer—— * 


Cover d with 2 2 and chud. 


1 therafore; all An be ſomething 
definite and Heady (for without this cha- 


racter it would not merit the name), 
| how can it poſſibly bear relation to ſuch 
a Multitude as this, a multitude in cha- 


racter ſo truly contrary to it's own, a 


multitude every where Hleeting. every 
where infinite and vague ? How indeed 


— _ x — 2 
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mould the fleeting be known  fleadity ; Ch. I. 
J or how ſhould the Vague and finite 009 WO IE. 
3 be known de nad 


i) InFinNITORUM NULLA COGNITIO EST ; infi- 
= mta namque animo comprehendi nequeunt ; quod autem ra- 


3 ö 
hh 7 8 5 25 8 EW Wo, 
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"= tione mentis circumdari non Poteſt, nullius Scientiæ ine 
Foncluditur : quare INFINITORUM SCIENTIA NULLA | 
| "$Y | 


nsr. Boeth. in Præd. p. 113. Edit. 84 


Such was the doctrine of Boeethins. who, accord- 
ing to the practice of the age, in which he lived, 
united the Platonic and the Peripatetic Philoſophies. 
But Ari/totle himſelf taught the ſame dochrine my 
= centuries before. A | 


'E; NY TO peu Augen, 1 Emerge, Eymagen, To Abe 
KATH To Ye 1 1 piyth©- Armer, auufer Tooov 
ri“ To d xar eO ana, &yYw5ov Woe Ti Thy 
* a ανον &TEewv 20 H X%T% ů 2 tar” 692», 
. cduvarov Eidivas Ta tx TETWV. BTW YEE £19v%; TO cuube- 
roy UT0A@ Cave, T Eidwmev £X THWAY XX WOTws 
\ 5 ew, Ariſt. Phyſ. 1. i. p. Edit. Sylb. If therefore | 
| INFINITE, conſidered as infinite, be UNKNOWABLE, — 
then that which is infinite in Multitude or Magnitude is - 
wunknowable as to QUANTITY, and that which is infi- 
nite in Form is unknowable as to QUALITY. But the 
Principles being infinite both in Multitude and in Qua- 
lity, 'tis impoſſible to know the Beings derived out of them, 
For then 'tis we conceive that WE KNOW ANY BEING 
= 7 comPoslTE, when we know out of WHAT Things, 
HR and How MANY Things it is compounded. 
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. l. 1. 
is | 8888 for this reaſon that Logic, which is 
juſtly called THE ORGAN (&), or IN- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


As this can hardly be ſuppoſed, 'tis 


STRUMENT of the Sciences, has for it's 


rſt Employment 70 reduce Infinitude 3 


and this it does by eb! iſhing certain de- 


 finitive ARRANGEMENTS, or CLASSES, to 


* 


— 


| ( þ ) The Stoics held Logic to be a Part of Philoſo- 


phy; ; the Peripatetics held it no more than an Ox- 
GAN, or INSTRUMENT ; Plato held it to be both, as 
well a Part as an Organ. His Reaſoning, according 
to Ammonius was, as follows. Kalareg yoe go 0 
keene ret, 0 Ear | BeTewy, o 0 pergsper S, 26 

s tr Coy ave £54 , purTEhTEWg, 0 Of perTpLpur- 
v pic” Ts WD vyps* WEXUTS 2 1 Aoſixy aveu 
blu Twy Wear piruv EO, oeyaov £54 Tis PraoooPins, 
cb . e Tois Ted ypact, pip? irs Th; O- 
MoooTiang, As the Quart, ſays he, is twofold, one that 
which meaſures, the other that which 14 meaſured ; and as 


that, which meaſures, is the Organ of Menſuration ; 5 


that, which is meaſured, the Part of ſome whole or intire 
fuid- in like Manner alſo Logic, when taken apart from 


things, is an Organ of P | ? when connected will ; 
them, is a Part of Phuleſoph by. 


Thus 1 on the ann p. 8. where we 


may find alſo the reaſonings both of the Stoics and | 
the Peripatetics, 


ſome 


—— - 
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ſome of which all Particulars may be re- 


ferred, however numerous, however di- 


verſified, the paſt, the ome the fu- 


ture, all alike. 


AxD thus we return to Claſſing and | 
Arranging, the Proceſs e — 
A . to be the proper one. VV 


Ir remains to rs whether there 
are more Methods of Arrangement than 
one; and, if more, then, from among 
oy them, which method we ought to prefer. 


Bor this will be the Subject of the 


19 following Chapter. | 


Ch. I. 


—— 2 —U—wůàẽk nets a <- — 
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Ch. I. 


3 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHAP. 


ff Methed of Arrangement propeſed—re- 
OR and wh 1y—another Method pro- 
 boſed—adepted, and why—General Re- 
 marks—Plan of the V. hole. 5 


NE Method of Arrangement; is as 


— | follows, 


Tur Multitude of Led, 3 up 


in the human Mind, and which, bear- 


ing reference to Things, are expreſſed by 
Morde, may be arranged and circum- 
ſcribed under the following characters. | 
They all denote cither SUBSTANCE or 
ATTRIBUTE—and Subſtance and Attri- 
 bute may be each of them modified un- 
der the different characters of UniveR- 
8AL and PARTICULAR, as beſt befits the 
Purpoſes 9 Reaſoning and Science. 


Thus Mau is an e Sulſlance; 1 Alex- 
ander, 
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8 ander, a particular One: Valbur, an uni- Ch. II. 


ver ſal Attribute; the Valour 2 Aleran- 
der, a particular One. | 


AnD hence there ariſes a QUADRUPLE | 


ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS; an Ar- . 


J rangement of them into SUBSTANCE. 
1 UNIVERSAL, and SUBSTANCE : PARTI- 


CULAR ; into ATTRIBUTE UNIVERSAL, 


and ATTRIBUTE PARTICULAR, to ſome 


3 one of which FOUR not only our Words 
and our Ideas, but the innumerable 
Tribe of Individuals may all of them be 


I reduced (e). 


A LARGE 


—_—_ 


— — — 


(a ) This abs; may be 1 in hs 8 


of Ariſtotle s Predicaments, before he comes to the ac- 


| tual enumeration of the Predicaments themſelves. 


See Ariſtot. Predic. p. 23. Edit. Hb. Ton 1 LON 


{pt c voni n X. r. „ 


The Stagirite, in giving this quadruple Arran gement, 


explains himſelf not by Names, but by Deſeriptions 


Subſtance univerſal he deſcribes, as follows a 
: VTOXELAfvs rio Ayrnas, ev vTOXeuaing g' aevi ng 


Auribute particular, 7 bara, 4 | Is nel ae. 


Ketjaevs 


— > 
— * 


* oC . - 
—— — 3 


un 64S <I> - tit 
— - — 


— — — 


— — et 


— — —— — — . 8 
1 - —— Toarks 4 
On — ws — — OE "I . 
r . , — 


9 


0 — — 
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4 LARGE Reduction this, yet a Re- 


F duction which may poſſibly lead us into 


another Extreme, by rendering that 


Multitude, which we would confine, ton 
limited, too abridged. Suppoſe, therefore, 
we were to inquire whether this Reduc- 


tion might not be enlarged, and a ſe- 
cond and more n Method than the 


laſt be eſtabliſhed, 


Tur World, as we ſee, is filled with 
various | SUBSTANCES. Each of theſe ; 


poſſeſſes it's proper Attributes, and 1 is at 
the ſame time encompaſſed with certain | 


* 2 — 


X£1445vs d wdevo 5 Ayerar—— Attribute general, Kab vro- 


; 9 1 So / 3 * 
K fñ.] TE ee, Mg E wenne, ira 
particular, re kv bronkiſatsg i, Are £ xa vToXetains . 


110 Art. | 


Thoſe, who would ſce an explanation of thoſe ſe- 


eral Deſcriptions, and why Ari/totle prefers them to 


their peculiar Names, may conſult his Gree# Com- 


mentator, Ammonius, and his Latin one, Boetbius, 


who are both of them copious and accurate on the 


ſubject. 


. C ir cuns= | 
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Circumflantials. Not to ſpeak of mntelli- Ch. II. 

gible Subſtances (which belong rather to 

Metaphy/s ics), natural Subſtances appear 

all to be extended ; nor that ſimply, but 

under a certain external Figure, and in- 

ternal Organization. A Lion and an 

Oak agree, as they are both extended; 

1 yet have they each a Figure, and Orga- 

nization peculiar, A living Lion and a 

1 brazen Lion may have the ſame external 

1 Figure, but 207 there is a wide Dif- 
ference from the foſſeſſion of Organization 

on one ſide, and the want of it on the 
other. If then we call the Attribute of 

| Extenſion QuanTITY, that of Figure 

and Organization Quarity, we may ſet 
down theſe two (I mean Quantity and 
Quality) as the two great eſſential Attri- 


7 butes belonging to every Subſtance, whe- : 
+ ther natural or r artificial. 


FP 3 8 


Ad Aix, every e ner na- 5 
| tural or artificial, either from Will or 


from Appetite, or, w where theſe are want- 
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ing, from ſuch Ager Cauſes as it's Fi- 


gure or mere Quantity, has (in an en- 


larged uſe of the Words) a Power to 


act. Thus tis through Vill, that Men 
ſtudy ; 3 through Appetite, that Brutes eat ; Y 
through its Figure, that the Clock goes; 
and through its Quantity, that the Stone : 
deſcends. Nor are they only thus capa- f 
ble of acting. but alſo of being acted 


pon, and that too each of them, accord- 


ing to its reſpective Character. | The 
Mind is acted upon by Truth, the Ap- 
petite by Pleaſure, the Clock by a Spring. 


and the Stone by Gravitation. Thus 


then, beſides Quantity and Nyality, we 
have found two other Attributes, com- 
mon to all Subſtances, and theſe are Ac- 


TION and PASSION. 


| AGAIN, it often happens when Sub- 
ſtances are not preſent to us, that we are 
deſirous to know, 25 'en and where they 
exiſted, When, we aſk, lived Homer? 
Where, we aſk, ſtood the antient Mem- 

ir: 8 


at. 3 2 e 
2211 


8 Sa 3 3 


> 7 
Net r Teo. 270 ER 
e e — Ba — 
r ora arr ane 26 ap Ws vs 


SC 
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1 


a 
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cumſcribed after theſe manners, hence 
we may conſider the Wurx, and the 
WHERE, as two Circumſtantiale, that in- 
| ſeparably attend them. And thus have 
we added two more Attributes to the 
W e eſtabliſhed. 


FARTHER ſill, in contemplating where 
: things exiſt, we are often led to conſider 
their Poſition, and that more eſpecially 
in living Subſtances poſſeſſing the Power 
of Self-Motion. There is a manifeſt 
difference between reclining and /itting ; 
| between fitting and ſtanding ; and there 
are other Circumſtances of Po/z77on, which 
extend to all Subſtances whatever. And 
thus muſt Pos1TION or S1TUATION be 
. ſubjoined as another different Attri- 
| bute. 
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plus In the anſwer to theſe Queſtions Ch. II. 
we learn the Time and Place, which cir- 
cumſeribed the exiſtence of theſe Beings. 
Now as all ſenſible Subſtances are cir- 
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App to this, when Subſtances are 2 
berinduced upon Subſtances, we conſider 
them under the character of Chathing or 
HABIT. Thus in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, the Glove, covering our hand, 
the Shoe our foot, the Coat our Body, 
are ſo many Species of Habit. By a 
more diſtant Analogy the Corn may be 
ſaid to cloath the fields, the Woods to 
| chath the Mountains; and by an Ana- 
logy ſtill more remote than that, the 
Sciences and Virtues to be . that Ne 
cath the Mind. 


LAST of all, in the variety of co- ex 2 

ing Subſtances and Attributes, there Are 
many whoſe very Exiſtence infers the Ex- 
fence of ſome other. Thus in Subſtances, 
the Exiſtence of Son infers that of Fa- 

ther ; of Servant, that of Maſter in 
Quantity, the Exiſtence of greater in- 


fers that of le eſs ; in Poſition, above infers 


below; and in the time When, ſubſequent 
e Tk 


n 


7 
. N N 


A 
FF 
e 
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when we view things in theſe mutual De- 
pendencies, in theſe reciprocal Inferences, | 
that we diſcover another Attribute, the 


Attribute of RELATION. 


Any mus inſtead of confining our- 
ſelves to the ſimple Diviſion of Sus- 
STANCE and ATTRIBUTE, we have di- 
vided ATTRIBUTE itſelf into NINE di- 
ſtinct ſorts; ſome of which we have 
conſidered as eſſential, others as circum- 
antial, and thus made upon the whole 
{by ſetting SubRance at their Head) TEN 
COMPREHENSIVE AND UNIVERSAL Ge- 
NERA, called, with reference to their Greek 
name, CATEGoRICs ; with reference to 


31 
has a neceſfary reſpect to prior. Tis Ch. II. 


| YI 


| their Latin name, PREDICAMENTS ; and 


ityled in the Title of this Work, PulLo- 
SOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS (5). When 
enume. 


2 5 


_—” 


n 


(2) The Antients gave to theſe ARRANGEME N Ts 


. different Names, and made alſo the Number of them 
different, ed Some, 2 as Arch Has, called them d 


As ſoi, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
. enumerated (c), their ſeveral Names are 
in order, ED they follow : SUBSTANCE, 


3 


* 8 


—— _ — 


1 a 


Alle, univerſal Denominations ; ; others, as 5 Quintilian, 


: Elementa, Elements ; others, as Ariſtotle, YNLATR 

x rnoα, Figures, or Forms of Predication ; rn 
Voęlai, Prædicaments; Yin Yenkurarss the moſt ge- 

neral or comprehenſive Genera, rd wehr yin, the pri- 

mary Genera. They differed alſo as to their Number. 


Some made them two, Subject and Accident, or (which 


is the ſame) Subſtance and Attribute; others made 


them three, dividing Accidents into the inherent and 


circumſtantial ; ; the Stoics held them to be favs o ro- 


| HEMEVNy Works wwe Nor, 200 Wpos Th og Ne, 


Subjects, things diſtinguiſbed by Qualities, diſtinguiſpel by 


being peculiarly circumſlanced within themſelves, diſtin- 


guiſbed by being ſo with reference to Jamatoing elſe ; Plato 


tad they were five, 80iz, Tauro rns, reg rue, K Ig 


26 gde, Subſtance, Identity, Diverſity, Motion, Reſt ; ; 


others made /even ; laſtly, the Pythagoreans and Peri- 


: patetics, maintained the Number uſually adopted, that 


is to ſay, thoſe ten, which make the OR of this | 
Treatiſe. © 


See Ariſtot. Pralle. p. 24, et Metaphy. p. 795 100, 
104, &c. Edit. Sylburg. Quintil. | iii. c. 6. Ammon. 


in Prædicam. p. 16, 17, &c. Edit. Venet. 8vo 1545. 
Simplic. in Pradicam. p. 16. V. Edit. . a, Fol. 


1551. 


As Wards, by benifying Things, through *a Me- 


dium of our Ideas, are eſſential | to Logic, and are the 


Mate- 


r — e e — 
* . 3 Pat: Eh 
2 7% 

— PEER” — rs - < * 
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QuaLITY, QUANTITY, RELATION, Ac- Ch. IL 
— 


TION, PAssiox, WHEN, WHERE, FosI- 
TION, and HABIT. 


As of theſe ten Predicaments has 


it's ſubordinate diſtinctions, the Baſis of 
our Knowlege will be now ſo amply 
voidened, that we ſhall find Space ſuffi- 
cient, on which to build, be our Plan 
Fl diverſified, and extenſive, as i may. . 


WX. cannot conclude. this Chapter 


x without oblerving, that the doctrine of 


L Matecials of every Propotitioil the Pit Work may 
be called Logical. But as the Speculations extend to 


theſe CATEGORIES, | theſe PREDICA- 
MENTS, | thele PRIMARY Genzza, or 


Phyſics, to Ethics, and even to the Fit Philoſophy, 


they become for that reaſon ſomething more than Logi- 
cal, and have been called, with a view to this their 


comprehenſive Character, not Logical, but Pr1L050- 


PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, | 


(e Tov xare pricyelas cube, Adloploan, 7 Pea 
Foy 510. ZI enttaſtai, N woc, i D040V, 7 r Ti 1 


w, N Wort N Noba, N ENEV, 1 Wortiv, I Ng. 


= Ariftot. Præd. p. 24. Edit. Sylb. The paſſage nerds 


no other; tranſlation, than what appears in the Text. 


D Pnlo- 


* PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. II. PurlosonLC AL Ae e is 4 
— valuable, a copious, and a ſublime The- 
ory; a Theory, which, when well under- 

= - ſtood, leads by Analogy from things en- 
1 | ſible to things intelligible ; from Effect to 
Cauſe; from that which is paſſive, un- 
intelligent, and ſubordinate, to that which T 
is active, intelligent, and Supreme ; A Nie- FE 
ory, which prepares us not only to ſtudy 
evcry thing elſe with advantage. but 
makes us knowing withal in one reſpect, 
Where particular ſtudies are ſure to fail; ” 
knowing in the relative value of things, -S 
when compared one to another; and mo- : 
deſt, of courſe, in the eſtimate of our | 

; own neee, 9 


I THis is in fact the ates” ea 
| quence of being ſhewn to what Portion 


—— 


how limited that Portion, when compared 
11 what remains. | T he want of th Is 95 0 — 


an " 


—_— 


© See as e laſt Chapter of this Treaiſe p. 462, 463 ; 
neral 4 
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8 neral knowlege leads to an effect the Ch. II. 
very reverſe; ſo that men, who poſſeſs — 
; it not, though profoundly knowing in a 
7 ingle Art or a / ingle Science, are too of- 
; ten carried by ſuch partial Knowlege to 
a blameable Arrogance, as if the reſt of 
mankind were buſied in purſuits of no 
value, and themſelves the monopolizers of 
Wiſdom and of Truth. But this by the 
Way. 5 3j 

Tx HE 10 ink: diſcaffion of each one of 
theſe Categories, Predicaments, Arrange- | 
ments, or Genera, will become the buſi- 0 
neſs of the following Chapters; which 
diſcuſſion, joined to what has been a/- 
ready premiſed, as well as to ſuch future 
inquiries, as ſhall naturally ariſe in con- 
ſequence, will include all we have to of- 


fer upon this ng ale a os 


SA 


— TIF 
7 Wy 


(4) The Greek Logicians divided their ſpecula- 

tions on this ſubje& into three rihara, or Sec⸗- 

Vong, calling the firſt SeCtion, To Tgo r KATNY0GV; 
D 2 | „ the. 


— —— — — 
— e — s as 
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Ch. II. 
por their materials he fimple Terms, here 

_ enumerated ; and for SYLLOGISMS, which | 

have for their materials zhe ſeveral Spe- : 
cies of Propofitions ; both theſe naturally . 
make ſulſeguent and diſtin Parts of Lo- 
olc, and muſt therefore be conſigned to . 
ſome future Speculation. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


As for PROPOSITIONS, which- have 


Ir we go back farther, and recur to 
Theorems of Science, or to Sciences them- 2 


. 


hs. 


> 


the 7 HOY 70 Werl auray xcrnyopiay : the thied, ro 


| peT® Tas nalnyoęias. Ammon. in Prædic. p. 146. 


The Latins, adbering to the fda Diviſion, he 0 
new names, Anti-predicamenta, or Pre-predicamenta ; 8 
 Predicamenta ; and Poſt-pradicamenta. I ci p. 


22, 51, 55 Edit Oxon, 1672. 


In the ww Work, the firſt Section begins 998 5 
Chapter the firſt; the ſecond Section, from Chapter 


the third; the third Section, from Chapter the fif- 


cuſſes the Predicaments, or Philoſophical Arrange- 


toitz the firſt to Prepare, che third to explain. 


teenth, Of theſe Sections, the ſecond (which diſ- Z 


ments) makes the real and eſſential part of the Specu- Z 
lation: the firſt and third Sections are only ſubſer vient 1 


ſelves, | 
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I ſelves.” "cheſs will be found not properly Ch. II. 
Parts of Logic, but works of a different 
: and higher character; works, where Lo- 

gic ſerves the Philoſopher for an Inftru- 

ment or Organ, as the Chizzel ſerves the 

: Statuary, the Pencil ſerves the Painter. 


3 Ar preſent \ we are to o proceed to the 
4 Speculation concerning SUBSTANCE. 


36 PHILOSOPHICAL, FM 


CHAP. I. 


: Concernin g Su BSTANCE natural—how con- 
 tinued, or carried on — Principles of this 
85 Continuation, two—increaſed to three = 
| ——reauced again to two=theſe laft two, 
Form and a Subjef, or ranken F orm and 
Matter. | 


en er 


. x WIT Þ = 78 * Ys 3 q r r EST . A 
N 3 W n wt Fr hn Ae 77 2 2 RC De 275 . MT : SO Iebb HE 9 . N 8 * 
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Ch. III. 0 erplain how natural SUBSTANCEs | E- 
* originally began, is a taſk too ar- 2 
duous for unaſſiſted Philoſophy. But to H 
inquire after what manner, when once A 
begun, they have been continued, is * 5 
work better ſuited to Human abilities; B 
i becauſe to a portion of this Continuity 
1 woe are perſonally preſent, nay within it BY 
1 „) ourſelves are all included, a8 th many = 
Fefe. . . 


"Now - as to thi manner, in 3 
fubſiſts. the Continuity of natural Sub- 
| ſtances, 


1 ARRANGEMENTS. 39. 
1 | ſtances, and as to the Cauſes (a) by Ch. III. 
which that Continuity is maintained ; 2 
there is no one, it is probable, who ima- 

gines every Birth, every recent Produce. 
tion, that daily happens in the * 

: to be an abſolutely freſh Creation; Aa 

: realizing of Non-entity ; an Evocation 

(if it may be ſo deſcribed) of ſomething 


— oY 


* — 


- =” The Doctrine of Cauſes, and their different 
= Species, is treated at large in the firſt volume of theſe 


Miſcellanies, through the whole Treatiſe upon Art, 
and in the Notes fubjomes | to the 1 nene 
0 page 280. : 
= The Author defrag to inform his Readers, that in 
* ſubſequent diſquiſitions he hath not confined him- 
ſelf merely to Logic, but has interſperſed many Spe- 
culations of different kinds; acting in this view difter- 
ently from the Model ſet him by the Stagirite. The 
Stagirite left no Part of Philoſophy unexplored, and 
of courſe had ſeparate and di/tinf? Treatiſes for 
Logic, Phyſics, and the many other Branches of Sci- 
ence, as well the practical, as the ſpeculative. Not | 
fo the Author of this Treatiſe :: he by no means pre f 
tends to emulate the comprehenſive variety of that f 
ſublime and acute Genius, whoſe writings made him 
for more than two thouſand years the admiration of 
Erecians, Romans, Arabians Tews, and Chriftians. 
Such efteem could not have been the effect either of 
d "ne or of Chance. 


D 4 | = out 
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Ch. ul. out of nothing. —W hat then is it 
is a Change or Mutation out of Some- 
_ which was before. It appears, 
therefore, that to inquire bow natural 


* * * 8 
n 
1 


ES 
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Subſtances are continued, is to inquire 
what are the Principles of Mutation or i 
- Wang: 2 AR 


Land th m—m_— — 
nec — —— — — — 


Pins r, thn; let us obſerve, what i is in 5 
8 moſt obvious, that there can be no 2 
a Mutation « or E were every 0 3 

hot and cold, rei as N are, ne 
hot, the other cold; ſo likewiſe crooked = 
and trait 3 black and white, &c. On F 
C contrary, Mutation or Change is 
8 from 1 thing: into another (2), frac 


8 


179 . : : : _ — As 9 — — — — „ — — — — . 22 4 


* Ho (4) Thus Aa dal Has . ig E —_ Þ 
(| Z fle ru. He then ſubjoins the Etymology of the word = 
= ” prera ban, to confirm his doctrine an vage % I 
I - ; 7 ME T' 'AAAO vag Thy 2 70 a were : 
=: 1 oY endet, To 9* dee Even the Name (ſays he) Hperus 3 
1 n ; for "tis SOMETHING AFTER SOMETHING ELSE z 
1 7 Y and one od theſe Ges denotes 2 the other denotes 1. 


= 
* I -= 
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: hot into cold, or from . cold into hot ; Ch. III. 

from ſtrait into crooked, or from crooked wv 
into ſtrait ; and ſo in other inſtances. It 

follows hence, that the Principles of Mu- 

tation or Change are neceſſarily Twoz - 

= one, a Principle, ouT or which; 3 8 

= other, a EN: INTO which. 5 


AGAIN, theſe two Principles are not 
merely caſual and temerarious . Hot 
changes not into Crooked, but into 
Cold; Crooked not into Cold, but into 
strait; White not into Moiſt, but into 


» — q y ” L : - 1 . A — 99 


(e) Thus the ſame Author Ardvruv Twv avrwy - 
ov 37s wolet TiOvxev, Are Wa eu To e uro Te 
roxirrec, v0: a 0 or if 0 o rob —GAAG Agu- 

nor pots yiyviles * 8 AfUX#, 0 TSTS z & Wavroc, 
A ix AN 1 Twv jarratv, h jaroitOV R. r. As 
Un verſally with regard to all Beings whatever, no one 
Being is formed by Nature either to act upon any other indi 72 
Feerenth, or to be afted upon indifferently ; nor is any thing 
produced or generated [indiſcriminately] out of any thing 
bur white is generated or produced out of ſomething Net 
_ white ; and this, not every thing that may be ſo called, but 
either out of Black, or ſome of the intermediate Colours. 
The ſame holds as to the production of what is Muſical, 
Kc. Ari if Phy. I. i. Ce 5. P. 14+ Edit. Sylb. 


Black; 
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Ch. III. Black ; Moiſt not into Black, kb into 


f 1 "I Dry. T he ſame holds in other inſtances. 


more (d) complicated. The becoming a 
Statue is a Change from indefinite Con- 


figuration into definite; the becoming Aa 
Palace, a Change from Diſperſion into 
Combination, from Diſorder into Order. 


Already the Principles, which we in- 


veſtigate, have appeared to be 7 200; 
and now it further appears that they 12 
8 muſt be ConTRARIES Sh or OPPos1TEs. by 


_ . , 4 
0 


e—— 


(ad) Kai rd un ama r ovTW, GANG ouvlera, 


i 5 - * r —— . A — 1 
xæræ TOV QUTOV EN£4 A0QOV=—ITE WP OMUIG YIVETALL EX 


77 ju ouſuciol)ai, d digi hat rad dd. h 6 de- 


| Oping d rav fognpaliopivuy Ts if agnwooums, 20 


| 1 | E 
ago TETWY TO jury Eis, r dd cuubeis Tis sg. 


Beings too, which are not Jimple, but compoſite, admit 


the ſame reaſoning—for the Hauſe is formed from certain 


Materials, which are not previouſly ſo compounded [as to 
make a Houſe], but which lie ſeparate ; and the Statue, 
and every one of thaſe things, which have Figure given 
them, are formed out of ſomething, which wants that Fi- 
5 gure; and each Production has a different Name, ſome- 


times tis ORDER, ſometimes” ths Courosiriox. friſt. 
Phy. 1, 1. c. 5. p- 14, 15. 


(e) See the ſame Author ! in the kane Treatiſe, D. 


** 12, &c. See alſo the Quotation in the Text 
from 
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of 


66. is not t wanting to coun- Ch. m. 


| tenance this laſt poſition, The Scrip- | 
ture (f) tells us, that he Earth in the 


beginning was without form, and void, 


— 


7 and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. 


After this it became #nlightened, as well 


as repleniſhed ; repleniſhed with various 


Forms both Vegetable and Animal; en- 


x lightened by. the ſublime Command of, 


LET THERE BE Lionr, AND THERE 


WAS Lionr. In the whole of this Pro- 


AmoxG the ancient Philoſophere, ſome 


held the Principles of things to be hot 
and cold ; others, to be moiſt and dry ; ; 


others, to be denſe wad rare ; others, i in a 


" 2 x 
mh. . —_ — — 
2 N * 


Yr = 44d) * * F 


"Is A which immediately follows as well ; 


#5 the ſubſequent Notes. 
"of ) Geneſis, chap 2 i. | 


more 


greſs we may remark CONTRARIETY ; | 
Formleſs oppoſed to Form; Void to Re- 
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more abſtracted way, to be Exceſs and. 
Defe& ; Even and Odd; Friendſhip and = 
Strife. Among the moderns, we know | 
the ſtreſs laid on Action and Re- action; 
Attraction and Repulſion; Expanſion 
and Condenſation; Centripetal and Cen- 
trifugal : to which may be added thoſe 
two Principles held by many Ancients 4 
as well as Moderns, the Principles of 
Atoms and a Void (g), which two ſtand 
oppoſed nearly as Dang and Non- F 
N being, 


We ſhall ſubjoin the fillowing * . ; 
bn a Treatiſe of ancient date, becauſe 
in it the Force of Contraries is exem- 


, with aun 
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(2 Dasein Be Ariſtotle, holds THE Sorid 


and the Votp, To Fegeoy % d, to be PRINCIPLES, 


Ty ro uU ws dv, 70 ws I ov ecu Onoty of which he 


ſays the one is the ſame as BEING, the other the ſame as 


Non-BEING. See Ariſt. Phyſ. I. i. c. 5. p. 13. See 


alſo c. 4. p. 11. where the other Contraries are ex- 
Phained at large. oe 


ce ; Som 
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Some (ſays an ancient Author) 60 Ch. III. 
Wh have, wondered how the World, 1 if it be 
= «© compoſed, as it appears, out of co 
= © TRARY PRINCIPLES {the Dry, tie 
15 8 Moi iſt, the Cold, and the Hot) has not 
: 0 « for ages ago. been ruined and deſtroyed. - 
; As if indeed men ſhould wonder how 4 
10 "0p could Jab * ange, 10 as it is 40. out 


— 


— 
— — — 


0 5 See the Treatiſe nes ae is. given to 
Ariſtotle., and always makes a part of his Works; but 
although it be of genuine antiquity, and truly ſub- 
lime, both in language and ſentiment, yet ſome 
have thought it of a later period, and not written in 
the cloſe manner and ftyle of Ari/ffotle. A Tranſla- | 
tion of it is extant, as old as by the Philoſopher 
Apuleius, beſides other Tranſlations more modern. 
The Tract itſelf ſtands the fifth in the volume of 
 Ariflotle's Phyſical Pieces, according to Sylburgius's 
edition, and the paſſage here tranſlated may be 
found, cap. 5. page 12. of that edition, beginning at 
the Words, Kai 701 yi Tis sbadαε⁰, Tws Wole 4% 


rau kr N. T» A» In Apulcius the words are, Et 
Juibuſdam mirum videri ſolet, quad, cum ex diverſis, 


Ke. p. 731. Edit. in Uſum Delphini. Quarto. 


See Pabricius's Biblioth. Græc. T. ii. p. 127, where : 
the lard Author, with his uſual labour and accu- 
racy, has collected all the ſentiments both of Antients 
and Moderns © on this valuable work. 
| „ . 
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ce 17 contrary Tribes (1 mean the Poor 5 
« and the Opulent, the Young and the 5 
— Aged, the Weak and the Strong, the = 35 
Gcod and the Bad), and be ignorant that nz 
« this of all things is moſt admirable in 
40 Political Concord; 1 mean, that by ad- $4 
8 mitting every Nature and every Fortune, be 
* it forms out of MANY diſpoſitions oNE 50 
0 641 poſition ; ; and out of Diſh Imilar ones, a - 
« Similar. Perhaps a io NATURE herſelf 4 


las an affection for ConTRARIES, and 


i chooſes out of theſe to form the Conſo- 
% nant, and not out of things Funn; 


that in the ſame manner as ſhe aſſociatec 


10 the Male to the Female, and not each to 


* it's own Sex, did ſbe eftabliſh through = 
« Contraries, and not Similars, the firſt 3 
and original Concord. Art tao, in imi- 2 
« tation of Nature, appears to do the fame. 
« T hus Painting, by blending the Natures = E 


= of things white and black, hate and red, 


* produces Repreſentations conſonant to i 
* their originals. Thus Muſic, by mixing Y 


« 8 81 S ounds that. are ſharp and flat, 


6 that 


oe . 
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. that are long and ſhort, out of di geren Ch. III. 
* voices produces one Harmony. ot 
Grammar, by forming a mixture out of 
e Vowels and Mutes, through. theſe hath 

* eflabliſhed the whole of it's Art. And 

« g 15 what appears 70 have been the 
W « meaning of that obſcure Philoſopher He- 

« raclitus. ou are, ſays he, to connect tie 

0 Perfect and the Vnperfect, the Agree- 

* ing and the Diſagreeing, the Conſonant 7 
2 and the. Difſonant ; and ouT or ALL 


= * THINGS, ONE; AND OUT OF ONE, 


6 ALL THINGS,” 


Tuvs far this i ingenious Author, with 
regard to whoſe doctrine, as well as that 
of the many others already mentioned, 
we cannot but remark, that whatever 
may have cauſed ſuch an Unanimity of 


opinion, whether it were that men 


; adopted it from one another by a ſort of 


Tradition, or were inſenſibly led to is -- - 
by the latent force of Trath ; all Philo- 


den, of all ages, appear to have fa- 


vyoured : 


48 


Ch. II. 


ſanction to the Hypotheſis, that Prin: 


voured Conraanery, and given their 
CIPLES ARE CONTRARIES (2); 


Bur farther ſtill Tir impoſſible for 


Contrarieties to co-exiſt, in the ſame place, 
at the ſame inflant. Tis impoſſible, for 
example, that in the ſame place and in- 


ſtant ſhould co-exiſt Cold and Hot; 


Crooked and Strait; Diſperſion and Com- 3 


bination ; Diſorder and Order. As there- 
fore the Principles of Change are Con- 


traries, and Contraries cannot co-exi N, it 4 


follows that one Principle muſt neceſſa- 
rily depart, as the other accedes. Thus 


in the Mutation out of Diſorder into 


Order, when the Principle INTO WHICH, 


. 0 * a 8 2 8 n * " 1 5 » 1 ” WW - oo $$" a2: i 22 — ES 
» 


650 Heere yay To Forget - rag um abra Na- 


 Aupaivacs aK, ert, eu d ribevrec, i 2 ra- 


vavria Aνννοννι dorf d auth; rng dunbeiag avala- 
 ofiles, For ALL Philoſophers hold the Elements and 
thoſe other Cauſes, which they call PRINCIPLES (though 
they ſuppoſe them without giving 4 reaſon) to be Cox- F 
TRARIES, compelled as it were to do fo by Truth . : 


—_ F 1. bt i. c. 5 p. 15. 


chat 
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that is ; Order, accedes, the Principle our 
or WHICH, that is Diſorder, departs. 
The ſame happens i in all other inſtances. 


A QUESTION then ariſes. If one of 
them neceſſarily depart, as ſoon as the 


>| other accedes, how can Nature poſ- 
: ſibly maintain the Continuity of her Pro- 


ductions ? To depart, i is to be no more, 


a ſort of Annihilation, or Death ; ; to ac- 


49 
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cede, is to paſs into Being, a ſort of Pro- 


duction or Birth. They cannot co-exiſt, 


becauſe they are abſolutely incompa- 
tible . ſo that upon this Hypotheſis 


there 


— 8 * » — 


1 


| (#) To i worry quo fror, N ru Ad yo Fi 


bio ut v ET ek W s 1 Wuxvorns 11 pavorils Toe 


TT, wiPunes, 1 abr 7 UAH 0 pers ot 0 An 
doi tvailidang.. That we ſhould not make Two 


PRINCIPLES only, has ſome appearance of reaſon : for a 


man may well doubt, hu Denſity ſhould be formed by 


nature to make Rarity, or this laſt, Denſity ; and ſoin 


like manner with reſpedt to any other Contrar rely whate 
ever. Arifl. Phyſ. I. i. c. b. p. 16. 


Sinplieius well obſcrves—ro 1 70 wos eis oͤro- 


9958 Ti welt“ 70 4 evavligy BY Iroult To £v2vTIoN 


E. „ —That 


$9 
Ch III. there can be 20 Continuity at all, but 
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| every new Production muſt be a realizing 
of Non: entity, a freſh and genuine Evo- 5 


cation of ſomething out of nothing. 


I this in he Continuity of Beings ap- 
pear a difficulty, let us try, whether we 


can remove it by any aid not yet ſug- 


geſted. Crooked, we are told, is changed 
into Strait, @ Contrary into 4 Contrary ; 

one of which neceſſarily departs, and = 
the other accedes. - We admit it.—But is 
there not Something, which during the Z 

I Change, neither departs nor accedes ? 1 
Something which REMAINS, and is all 
along ſtill ONE and the SAME . 


==That, which acts, acts upon ſomething which remains; WK 
but CONTRARY DOES NOT REMAIN and wait for 
Contrary, — in Pred. p- 43. B. Edit. Baſl. 


1 


bY I) Kat ra erde 5 aui, 9 iel 14 1 + i 
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7 Tux Stick, for example, changes hn 
4 Crooked into Strait; and if there was 
* not a Stick, or ſomething analogous, no 


3 * 


I wh s ef 7 ett watbon % 1 luxgirns 
10 GAMING, AAS %, ors To ſronuiſieror Sg EV 
dis T0 wolelv 851 re Tagrw, G&vytm TETWY H e- 


vau Thy vroxeifhiny OU. Aud this is rightly ſaid by 


= Diogenes, that if all things were not out of Ons. thing, 


it would not be poſſible for them to act, or be atted upon 


by one another; for example, that, what is hat, ſhould 
become cold; or recaprocally, that this ſhould become hot; 

Ver lis not the Heat or the Coldneſs, tohich change into one 
2 8 another, but "tis that evidently changes, which is the Su ꝝ- 
ecr of theſe Afeftions : whente it follotus that in thoſe 
= things, where there is acting, and being atted upon, tis 
1 neceſſary there ſhould belong to them joe ONE Natures 
heir COMMON SUBJECT. Ariſt. ae Gener. ei Cor. 
W !ib. i. c. 6. p. 20. Edit, Y. 


; Arifetle, who ea this quotation, well remarks; | 
that it was too much to affirm this of all things, but 
chat it ſhould be confined to ſuch things only as reci- 


procally at, and are afted upon; and ſo in his Com- 
ment we may perceive he reflrains them. 


See more of this Of Being, the common Suljetts 


or Subftratum, 1 in the following Chapter: 


The Diogenes here mentioned was a contemporary 
of Anaxagoras, and lived many years before the Cynic 
of the lame name. See Disg. Laert. ix. 57. 


E 2 Such 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Ch. III. 1. Aci Change could be effefted. Yet is it 
_—— eſs a Stick for becoming Strait ; or was 
it more ſo, when Crooked ? Does it not 

remain (mJ, conſidered as a Stick, 4. ro 
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( m) Ori det del 73 bretti h To viſpetener, 9 
1810 EL A py. iris ev, AA . On. ye * * 0" 


es 9 To Auer ea 2 To 4 bro, T0 GP = 
I UTrowives* T0 pay Fes voi (0 726 %- K 


hem vropaives ) T0 d d BY UTopivers *Tis ne- 
ceſſary that in every Production there ſhould be a Subject © 
[or a Subſtratum ], and this, though One numerically, 


| yet not One in Form (1 mean, by one in Form, the ſame 


as One in ee, in Detail, or Definition ). Thus 'lis not 
the ſame thing to be a Man, and to be a Being Immuſi- 


cal, or Void of muſical Art. [In the formation of a 
Muſician] the one remains, the other remains not; the 
Subject or Subſtratum remains (for Man remains); the 
being Immuſical, or Vaid of muſical Art, remains not 


[for that is loſt, as ſoon as he been an e 
arſe P/ 1. i. c. 7. P. 18. Edit. Sylb. 


The Produdtion, or 8 bere fakes of, means 


"hs becoming a Muſician by the acquiſition of the 
muſical Art. The fame reaſoning may be applied to 
any other Art or rde which Man, « as Ann, i 
: capable of acquiring. 


Again, the ſame Philoſopher Eri To 4. ropes 
LY T0 * Railion 2 2 vote · run de Ti rg w- 


en 
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6 cyſely. in either caſe, one and the fame ? Ch. III. 
As therefore the Stick is to Crooked and — 
Strait, ſo is the Bar of Iron to Hot and ; 
Cold; the Braſs of the Statue to Figure 

# and Deformity; the Stones of the Pa- 

+ lace to Order and Confuſion ; ; and ſome- 

5 thing. analogous in other Changes, to other : 

'M Contraries, not enumerated. ; 


= Is therefurs. we were right in what | 
5 we aſſerted before, and are ſo in what 
5 we aſſert now; it ſhould ſeem that THE 
5 PRINCIPLES oF CuANOE or MUTATION 


= WERE THREE (#); ONE) that which de- 
A F . Parte; 


va AA ——_— — - : 
Lab * 4 2 8 : 7 pf = 2— — _ 5 — 


3 e rd evavriz. Add to this (fays he) eherg | Fs SOME- 
* THING [in productions of all kinds] WHICH RE 
MAINS 3 but the Contrary does not remain; there 1 
| therefore ſome THIRD thing over and above the Contra- 
ries. Metaph. A. p 196. Edit. Sy,b. 


If there appear a difficulty in the firſt quotation of 

= this note, concerning a Subject being One numerically, _ e 
but not ſo in Form, or Character, ſee Note on the 

word Privation, in the firſt yon of the following 

| Chapter. 
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parts; ANOTHER, that which accedes ; 


and a THIRD, that wohich remains. Take 
an example or two from Man. The 
healthful departs ; the morbid accedes ; 


re Body remains. The morbid departs ; 


the health ul accedes ; the Body remains, 
Tis thus we change recipracally as well 
fo better, as to o worſe, 


© 


duporigvs urg, o rorihkvat Ti ; Tefroy—If any one « ares 4 
fore think the former Reaſoning, and the preſent Reaſon- 


"ang, to be each of them true; tis neceſſary, in order to © 


preſerve both of them intire and unimpeached, to lay down 
and eftablifs ſome THIRD PRINCIPLE. 


He ſoon after adds— T0 * Z veia Saua 1 gol 


| X eit, * TE TN 5 ec Tor GAAGWV ET40X0- 


m dE & N Tia Moyov. To ſay therefore that 


the ELEMENTS [or Principles of Things] are THREE, 


may appear to have ſome foundation to thoſe, who ſpecu+ 
late from theſe and other Reaſonings of like fort. Arift. 


 Pbyſ. l. i. c. 6. p. 16, 17. Edit. Sylb. 


DO TgiTOv 1 Un —IPherefore the Cauſes of Things are 4 
THREE, and the Principles are THREE ; two, the Cod - 
 TRARIETY (of which Contrariety one part is the DEF1- 

'NITION and FORM ; the other part, the PRIvaTION); © 


197. Edit. Ye 


And again more explicitly in his Metaphyſics 1 
Teia In rd ale, 70 Tris * A dd wiv n üb- 


Thais (3s T0 A* N © 50 10 s, To E ging 1 To 
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3 | Ir may s obſerved of theſe 1 Ch. III. 
Principles, that Two of them, being WY. 
Contraries, maintain a perpetual warfare : ; 


Haud bene conveniunt, nec in und ede 
5 morantur- 


2 the chird.. He a neutral Power, pre- 
ſerves an intercourſe with both, and 
ſometimes aſſociates with one, and 

"3 ſometimes. with the other. It may 
be obſerved alſo of the two hoſtile or 

* contrary Principles, that one of them ap- 

F | pertains for the moſt part to the better 

3 Co-arrangement 009 of things, and one 


to 


2 
n 2 — 


— * — 


(0) Co-ARRANGEMENT.—S0 I here ventured to 
tranſlate the word Tugoix la, or TugoM Hl, for it is 
written both ways in Ariſlotle. See Metaph. 1. i. c. . 
P. 13. J. iii. c. 2, p- 52. Edit. 2 0 8 


The Pythagoreans, obſerving tbroagh the world 
a difference in things as to better and worſe, and 
that this difference often led to a ſort of Contra- 
riety or Oppoſition, arranged them into two Claſſes, 
a better Claſs and a work ; and, placing the two 
Claſſes by the ſide of each other, called them 


eure ns or Co. arrangement. In the better Claſs 


E 4 they 


* 
5 n 
3 % 
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Cb, III. paris; ANOTHER, that which accedes ; 
and a THIRD, that which remains. Take 
an example or two from Man. The 
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healthful departs ; the morbid accedes ; 


the Body remains. The morbid departs; 
the health ful accedes ; the Body remains, 
Tis thus we change reciprocally as well 
to better, as to worſe, FR 


"IT 


„ 


6 — 


N dure aü rag, ene Th —_—_—; any one ove: 2 
fore think the former Reaſoning, and the preſent Reaſon- 


"ing, to be each of them true; tis neceſſary, in order to 
preſerve both of them intire and unimpeached, to lay down 


and eftablis ſome THIRD PRINCIPLE, 


He ſoon after adds — To * Zu reis bea Tu —_ 


xtr eit, . TE r r * £0 Tos r G N ti 
T7208 Doferev & 2 N r A0 N. To jay therefore that : 
the ELEMENTS [or Principles of Things] are THREE, 
may appear to have ſome foundation to hoſe, who ſpecu- 


late from theſe and other Reaſonings of like fort. ar Z 


Phyſ. l. i. c. 6. p. 16, 17. Edit. Sylb. 


And un” more explicitly in bis Metaphyics— 
Teiz on r elne, 70 rere FT ai O prev n et 
Tivo (ks To A Ne 9 , To by cienois.) 10 
c relro n van, —IPherefore the Cauſes of Things are 
| THREE, and the Principles are THREE; tro, the Cox - 


 TRARIETY (of which Contrariety one hart is the DEF1- 
NITION and FORM ; the other part, the PRIVATION) 


gnd the third Brink the MATTER. An A. p- 


197. Edit. *. 
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IT may by obſerved of hats three Ch. III. 


Principles, that 7wo of them, being WY: 
4 Contraries, maintain a perpetual warfare: 


Haud bene conventunt, nec in und ede 
1 morantur 


; the third, like. a Heb Power, pre- 
28 ſerves an intercourſe with both, and 
5 ſometimes aſſociates with one, 5 and ; 

7 ; ſometimes with the other. It may 

. be obſerved alſo of the two hoſtile or 
Contrary Principles, that one of them ap- 
= pertains for the moſt part to the better 

; Co-arrangement (% of things, and one 


 - 


1 : MY 


_- — 4 WTI „1 


60 Co-ARRANGEMENT.—So I here ventured to 


tranſlate the word Tus, Or Lugo kla, for it is 


written both ways in Ar/tetle. See Metaph. I. 1, c. 5. 


P. 13. J. iii. c. 2, p. 52. Edit. Sylb, 


The Pythagoreans, obſerving through the world. 
a difference in things as to better and worſe, aud 


that this difference often led to a ſort of Contra- 


riety or Oppoſition, arranged them into two Claſſes, 
a better Claſs and a worſe; ; and, placing the two 
Claſſes by the ſide of each other, called them 


vos ia, or Co. arrangements. In the better Claſs 


„ they 


N 


ter Tribe by the common name of F. RM, 
and thoſe of the other Tribe by the 
common name of PRIVATION \( p), diſ= 


* W 23 (ENT OPENS LS * ON CIO Wa —_— 


. or ie 


. to the baſer; to the better appertains Fi- | 7 
gure; to the boſer, Deformity ; to the 
better, Order; to the baſer, Confuſion; 
to the better, Health; to the beer, Diſ- 


eaſe. Now if we call thoſe of the bet- 


tin inguiſh- 


Some of this ſchool limited the Number, others left 
jt indefinite, conſidering all things as double, one a- 
gainſt another, according to the Language of Eccle- 
7 Micus, chap. XxX, v. 14, 1 5. and chap. xlii. 
„„ 


The OTHER CO-ARRANGEMENT * Contraries is * --= 


name of PRIVATION, as including all the Genera 
therein enumerated, Strife, Evil, &c, And hence it 


— 90 


they put Uniy, Bound, Friendbip, Gord, &c.; in the 3 
other they put Multitude, Boundleſs, Strife, Evil, &c. ee 


See (beſides the quotations mentioned already) 
Ethic. Nicom. I. i. c. 6. p. 15. Edit. Oxon. 1716. 
and Euftratis Com, i in Ethic, * p. 13 . = 


(2 Tov vr 1 rica ov5ory ia, Fignoig—— 


8 yh. 


By the word other, he means the baſer and ſubor- 
dinate Claſs, to which Claſs he gives the common 


182 
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tinguiſning the neutral Principle withal Ch. UI. 


then find the three Principles of Muta- 
tion, or Change, to be Form, PRIVA- 
TION, and a SUBJECT. 


"OF theſe three, if we compare Form 
to PRIVATION, we ſhall find ForM to 
be definite and / mple ; P&IVATION to be 
infinite and vague. Thus thiere are infi- 
| rite ways of being diſeaſed, though but 
one of being healthy; ; infinite ways of 
| being vicious, though but one of being : 
virtuous 0. 


SHnovLD it be aſked, how Px IVA T ION is 


ONE, having this infinite and vague Charac- 
ter; we may anſwer, becauſe as Privation, 


— — ——— — 


is, that Privation is in this Treatiſe ſoon after called 


infinite and vague ; for To Arkigor, Infinite, made one 
in this baſer Arrangement. See Blemmidæ Epitom. 
Phyſic. p. 60. Philep. in drift Phyſ. lib. i. Jub * | 


142 "Bofo Ly by ya ard ds, 1 02 Xax0%. . 


| Theogniz, 


it 


by the name of SUBJECT, we ſhall ——_ 


50 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Oh. III. it is nothing more cen the ſimple Abſence = 
of that Form, to which it is oppoſed. Thus 
to be diſeaſed (though the ways are ins 5 
finite) is nothing more than the Abſence 2 

of Heai.h ; to be vicious, (though the LE 

ways are infinite 95 nothing more than the To 

NP of Vs irtue. 1 5 En 


15 hence, perhaps, it may be poſ- 7 
able to reject PRIVAT ION for a Principle, | - 
and ſupply it's place, when wanted, by * 
it's Oppeſite, that is to ſay Fon; not 
however by the ſpecific Form then ac- 


| | tually zending to exiſtence, but by every Y 
= other congenial Form, of which this Speci- IB 
3 fie Form is the Privation. Thus in the IF 
producing of the Sphere, it's Privation 1 
may be found in the Preſence of the I 
mm OT Pyramid, or of any Figure, beides the | 
=. _ Sphere, whether regular or irregular. 3 

Thus in the producing of that Har- 
mony called the Diapaſon, it's Priva- 3 
We Lion may be found in the Preſence of the b 
Diapente, or of any other Tenſions, be- 


mn 
. n 
S 5 2 c - 
3 3 r S ME OF x ENS 5 
HS woes. «Be, 2= a Fes n : A RENE 
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ſides thoſe of the Octave, be they con 2 Ch. — 


nant or d. ſonant. 'Tis certain that by 


| ſuch a reciprocal acceding and receding of 


all poſſible Forms, by ſuch an Abſence and 
Preſence (r), by ſuch a continued Revo- 
1 lution 


2 


00 —"Ixov0v ag E504 To 'Erego Tv Suri Worm 
fiv A,] wage Thy HAα“n bo One of 


| the two Contraries (that is to ſay FoRM) will be ff 
feciently able, by it's ABSENCE and it's PRESENCE, to 


effect Mutation. Ar of ad Phy, I. i. c. 7. P. 20. Edit. 


. 8 yd. 


on this paſſage, Themi ius thus comments, —Hav- 
ing inſerted the words above quoted, he ſubjoing— 


dee T0 El r xweav amonAngor Y Tis ETegnoeus" 
vag Erignors 8 Oles Tis EI iow, GAN amy 


= oia rs Eidss, So that the FokM ſupplies alſo the place 


of the PRIV ATION ; for the PRIVATION is itſelf no 


particular Nature or Form, but rather THE ABSENCE | 


oF THE Form [which is then paſſing into exiſt- 


ence]. Ti hemift, in Arift, Phy/. P- 21. B. Edit. Ald. 


Simplicius on this occaſion explains himſelf as fol- 
lows—3 ate nave ty hd Forgeions Se Thy 


Erignow 2 T0 . QUTHV jul} Ov, dir GTSCIO leer 


£56 1 TePuxor@», 20Wv GAAo £GUTH de? ura de 


xioby dt To Edel prouy 6 abroe, TH TaguCige TY bau- 


TY *% TY aToig Junapivg TIY Yiveoew 3 Tv Oboga ; 
oog ai driflatl has not deigned to place among the 
5 | Elements 


Ch. In. lution and periodical Succeſſion, ſuppol- E: 
ing a " Praper - uE] ECT witlial to receive 


that Mode of Mon: being, which is conſonant to it; be- 
produced, introducing along with itſelf no other particular 


Form alone, as being able by it's PRESENCE and it's 
ABSENCE to effect both Generation and Diſſolution. go. * 
plic. in Ari Mol. . lib. i. p. 54 Edit. Ald. Fol. | 
. 


i the following paſſage.— H di ye poeÞn »y n Puois d- 
Xe N » Yap 1 Fignois tides wog ifive The 
Terms FORM and NATURE havea double meaning: for 
in one Senſe even PRIVATION # is FORM. Phyſi:, Ariftot 
J. ii. c. 1. | | 


Audis: ax n Avi” avappmogia duvatra: tive Y- 
718 alem, 7 eriga Tic* dura ot 2 adde 4. 
: pargphopic ey Tawv xf om N * TvT0 


“D. The Lydian Mode er Harmony is made out of 


after another manner, which manner he calls pro- 


perly, Lydian Diſſinance]J. Now Lyaian Difſonance 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


_ —___—— . — 


Elements [of Natural Productions] PrivaTION, and 
cauſe Privation is no more than the Abſence of the thing 


Attribute. He himſelf alſo has been ſatisfied with the 


Pere Simplicius alludes to what 22 ſays i in 


Philopanus gives a pertinent inſtance to explain, 
how PRIVATION may be Form, He tells us 
< 3 e / 7 5 — » / as 
N Yap Abdi * vit la. £X rng QAVYEMOSIQG THS 


\TobXIAWS GNA d ETITET a fpfveoy 4ανν, 1 ave 


Lydian Diſonance that is, before the ſtrings of a 
Lyre were tuned to that Mode, they were tuned 


18 
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end give them up, we may conceive how Ch. Ill. 


9 Changes may be performed, ae now TY 


2 Subftances produced, though (as we have 
1 ſaid already) the Principle of Priva- 
tion were to be withdrawn. No harm 


accrues to the Doctrine from a ſuppoſi- 


tion like this; only, if we admit it, we 


3 again reduce the PRINCIPLES from THREE 
to Two; not however the former two, 


= thoſe that exiſt in ConTRARIETY, for 


now we adopt the more amicable ones, 


thoſe of a Form and a SUBJECT (2), or 


A U 


3 r N "6 4 1 
— —— — * 


* 


may be the Phrygian Mode or Harmony, or it 2 be 5 


= other of the Modes [ Doric, Tonic, &c. ]; it may alſo be 
= /imply the Diſſonance of the Strings under any caſual 
= Tenſion, and that in various and different ways, either 
= as they are more ſtretched, or more relaxed {that1 is, either 


ſharper or flatter, ] Philep. in Phyſic, 1. i. p. 45. 


This ſhews that the ie Mode in this exam- 
ple, though clearly a Form of Harmony, is neverthe- 


leſs, when referred to the Lydian Mode, as much a 
Privation, as any caſual T enſion of the Strings, tially | 


void 1 all Q Concord. 


(.) This - is implie i the words Or. FX 


anav in Te Ts YToxt ive 2 TS log rs. That every 


thing 


— . FfK ⁰ .wüà̃ w⁵-ß an ee —— cr 


"RAE ÞHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. III. (if we take Matter in it's proper mean- 
—— ing) thoſe of Form and MATTER. 


"Tis in theſe we : behold the Element: 
1 of thoſe compoſe te Beings, NATURAL 
: SUBSTANCES. The Diſquiſition makes BS 
It expedient to conſider each of the two 
apart, and this we ſhall therefore do by 3 
beginning with MATTER. | = 


2 q D ry I. 4 A c 


q q Y N _ ” „ * — 4 * * 


| thing i 7s ads or ted out of a Sashter and a F 1˙ 1 
| SURE. Ariſti. Phyſ. l. i. 5 7. p · 19. 955 


Fick, Mog@, means the fate with ENG; 3 
; Form ; 3 Yroxcipaevov; SUBJECT, means the ſame with Þ 


„Tan, MATTER. See the Treatiſe juſt quoted, pat- 
ticularly towards the concluſion of the firſt Book, 


\ Is , © - * . | * _ < | : » 
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0 H r . 


Cocrning MarTaR—Ar inperſeci De- 


| Jeription of i it—tt's Nature, and the Ne- 


ceſſity of it's exi fence, traced out and 
| proved—firſt by Abftra#ion—then by 
gy Ts From Mythology. 


ATT 'ER is that Elementary Con- 


1 1 without d: Klingeln them from one 


_—— * 


» 


(a ) If we compare the beginning of this Chapter 
2 vith the beginning of the following, it will appear 
bat, though MaTTER and FoRM are the ELE- 


5 8 abſtance it's Choradter, while Matter gi ves it none. 


1 Kai by Maven they differ not one from another. 
F Com. 


E ChAV: - 
8 1 - flituent in compoſite Subſtances, 
. whick appertains in COMMON (a) 70 them 


another. 


. IE NTS, or inherent Parts of every nyo te ey rde ” 


k | Thus phie e abr yas In EI feil.] 
3 1 1 „ öÜÜ0—d ets 
Bo XEAXTIEICOY al T% Dex ymaoalx, ata ds Tv TA - 
ts cAnAw diaÞigers,—By FokM things are charac- 


3. PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. IV. anotjer.— But tis fitting to be more ex: B 


Gwen phcit, 


Every thing generated or made, whe: Ty 
"ther by Nature or Art, is generated or 
made'*out of Something elſe ; and this me- | 

thing elſe is called it's $vBJecr or Mar- 
TER. Such is Iron to the Saw z 3 ſuch i s 


—— 


* to the Poat. 


5 Now this Subject or Matter of a thing, 
being neceſſarily previous to that things 
exiſtence, is neceſſarily 4. Herent from it, 

and not the fame. Thus Iron, 45 Iron, E 


is not a Saw ; ; and Timber, as Timber, 


„ 8 Th 
OE es. 10 TI? WES AR Fo F . FOE" „ 
2 Wh. 7892 15 . . 2: 1 . 2 N 9 2 „ ˙ 454, OB CCS 


" 8 3 > tad. 2 1 
RR 
VW 


Tek Foo 
mM 
8 2 W 


——— ä 


—— 
ll 


1 Com. in Phyſ. Ariſt. p. 55. d. And Ms 
Wo. EEE. Ddr abr xa j⁰ £56 11 dels BTLXG* N BZ 
5 | GE 7e Tan, xown.—This [that is, the Form] 7 15 CHA- Y 

| . RACTERISTIC of every Being's Eſſence; for as to the i 
. — MATTER, it is COMMON [and runs through all. 


2 DEP 8 * 2 the PIPE 2 OO 
8 


Ammonius lays expreſly—1 Ke yop Tan 0100014 1 
- iv ria 701g WEAY pats To 0: EIN d1zPopas. — 1 
| 5 MATTER with regard to things is the Cauſe of their ge- 
„ nnuxeral Community, or COMMoN NATURE; Fou, 
1 1 oo of their peculiar DIFFERENCE. Ammon. in 3 
"A ö | | Cat. p 22 " | | —_ 
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. is not a Boat. Re then one 1 Ch. Th 


ter of every Subje or Matter, that is, 
5 | the Character of NEGATION or PrIva- 


| Acain, though the Subject or Matter . 


2 of a thing be not that thing, get were * 


incapable of becoming ſo, it could not 
be called it's Subject or Matter. Thus 
Iron 1 is the Subjed or Matter of a Saw, 


becauſe, though not a Saw, it may Mill 


63 become a Saw. On the contrary, Tim- 


ber is not the Subject or Matter of a 


aw, becauſe it not only (as Timber) is 


1 Saw, but can never be made one, 
z from it's very nature and properties. 
3 Hence then, beſides Privation, another 
Character of every Subject or Matter, 
N and that is the Character of APTITUDE 


or Caracirv. 


Ad Aix, when one thing is the Subject 
or Matter of many things, it implies. a 
Y Privation of them all, and a Capacity to 


3 them 


Ch. IV. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


them all (3). Thus | Iron, being the 
Subject or Matter of the Saw, the Axe, 


(#) PRIVATION and CAPACITY are eſſential to 


every thing, which bears the name of MaTTEx; 


and this is the meaning of the following paſſage— 


Et 


Egi d To uroxtievov apiluw patw Wy ict dt do 


The SUBJECT or MATTER 75 ONE numerically, but in 
character it is Two, that is to ſay, Two, as it has 
a Capacity to become a thing, and yet is under a 
; Privation, till it actually become ſo, Ariſt. Phyſic. 1. i. 
And ſoon aſter, he Ann. yag To av- | 


: help > 25 TY Ahεν] EVAL, 2 TY WQNARATISO & ν. | 
"Tis a different thing to be a Man, and to be Void of the 


muſical Art ; tis a different thing to be Void of Figur, 


and to be Braſs. — As much as if he had ſaid, that the 
Man, before he became a muſical Arti iff, had both a 9 
Capacity for that character, and a Privation of it; the 
ö Braſs a ſimilar Capacity and Privation, before it was 3 
_ caſt into a Statue. | 


Thus too Them; Nlius—Kal 70¹ „ Alger THC Sane 70 Ez 
3 £3v04 i 10 dende n 0: draht OnXovers Hera ci. ZH 
1 ot 20k yup ith , gin, jr Ov abr wdr x 3 

rig Fepnoews vonne ſay the Eſſence of MATTER 4 


of 
* 
* 


is in CAPACITY ; and CapaCITY 1s evidently con- 


Ald, 


See before, Note p. 52, and Note. p. 71. 


nected with PRIVATION 3 /ince it would no longer be Ca- BY 
pacity, could Privation in no ſenſe be under/load, as 
exiſting with it. e in Arif, Phy/ic. p. 21. Edit. BH 
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and the Chiſſel, implies Privation and 


Coparity with __ to > all three. 


Acain, we can change a Saw into a 


Ch. w. 


Chiſſel, but not into a Boat; we can 5 


Change or Mutation of one thing into 
another, where the tοο changing Beings 
1 do not pereicipats the Jane Matter (6). 


. change a Boat into a Box, but not into 
a Saw. The reaſon is, there can be no 


But : 


(e This reaſoning bas reference to what the An- 
cients called Tn weorexns, THE IMMEDIATE MAT- 
TER, in oppoſition to Tan wpwrn, THE REMOTE OR 
PRIMARY MATTER, of which more wall be faid in 


the courſe of this Speculation. 


5 Tis of the immediate; Matter 1 we muſt underſtarid 


the following Paſſage—'Evtyeras d, dg Th Vang 


18 3 / _ „ . | 
EC N, erte viεννονά di TY XW8o&%) &TION' oo E = 


CU © ne 9 Nu ev d 5 1 van ie aval- 


1 rns, trips dur oc wel ze & % ix Fü, of 
= tr: 71 xn aig Tuo. Tit poſſible, that, the Mar- 
TER being one and the ſame, different things by the Ef- 


ficient Cauſe ſhould be formed out of it; as, for example, 
that out of Wood ſhould be formed a Box and a Bed. 


But then with regard to ſome things, which are different, 


1 8 Harter ts FF neceſſity different alfa, 71s thus, for 
5 ＋ 2 example, 


63 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. Iv. But even here, were the Boat to moulder 
—— and turn to Earth, and that Earth by Z 


natural proceſs to metallize and become E 
Tron, through ſuch progrefſion as this, 


wie might ſuppoſe even the Boat to be- 2X 
come #. Saw. - Hence therefore it 1s, that Y 
ALL CAN GE 7s by immediate or mediate 1 
participation of Tu SAME MATTER. 


0 n 8 bs 
1 N r c Is 
. OOTY Co ˙ I a FC EG 
2 . 2 3 * n ot 
4 *. 8 et FT RF Ou EIT RSS, 85 
r Ea 3 eg 4 8 2 
e A % 8 e 8 
rr. Win owt ns Me ons * DENOTE We Pa 
% e n e 


f Havixo advanced thus far, we muſt 3 
be careful to remember—firſt, that every 
Sub jr or MarTTER implies, as ſuch, 
 PrIvATION and CaraciTyY—and next, 
5 that all CHANGE or Mutation of Beings I 
into one another, 18 by means of their Z 
participating the ſame common Matter. ; 
This we have choſen to illuſtrate from 1 
Works of Art, as falling more eaſily un- 
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der human cognizance and obſervation. I 
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 'Tis however no leſs certain as to the 
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example, that a Saw cannot be made out of Mood; nor is 
this a work in the power of the Efficient Cane. Arift. 4 
Me taph. H. 83 9. p. 138. Eait. Jb. | 9 
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AI Productions of Nature, though the ſu- 
perior Subtlety in theſe renders exam- 


r 


= ples more difficult. 


X Subſtances of every kind, whether na- 


mediately paſs one into another ; that 


this rotation, 


Imperial Cefer,. bid and turn ud to clay, 
May flop a hole,” to keep the winds * 


ve ſuppoſe at preſent no Realizings of 


Diſſolutions, and Digeſtions, ſupport by 


69 


Ch. IV. 
New Amer 


"2 Tar Queſtion then is, whether in the 
E World which we inhabit, it be not ad- 
T mitted from Experience, as well as from 


the Confeſſion of all Philoſophers, that 


© tural or artificial, either immediately or 


Non entity, but that reciprocal Deaths, 


turns all Subſtances out of each other, 
ſo that, as Hamlet ſays, from the Idea of 


The Queſtion i in hart? is, whether i in ; this 
World Thich we habit, there be not an 
| F g Ou Ee. 


Ch. IV. univerſal Mutation of all things into all (% 
* If there be, then muſt there be ſome ONE 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Fur. 


1 5 5 ' b 1 6——h— 


(a) The Peripatetics, according to the erroneous 


| | Aſtronomy by them adopted, ſuppoſed the fixt Stars, 


the Planets, the Sun, and the Moon, to move all of 


them round the Earth, attached to different Spheres, 


which moved and carried them round, the Earth it- 


| ſelf being immoveable, and placed in the Centre of 


the Univerſe. This Motion, purely and ſimply be- 


cal, was the only one they allowed to theſe Celgſtial 
Bodies, which in Eſſence they held to be perfectly un- 
changeable. Things on the ſurface of this Earth (ſuch 
as Plants and Animals), and things between that ſur. 
face and the Moon (ſuch as Clouds, Meteors, Winds, 


8c.) theſe they ſuppoſed obnoxious to Motions of a 


more various and complicated character; Motions, which 
changed them in their Qualities and Quantities, and 


which even led to their Generation and Diſſolution, to 


Life and to Death. Hence the whole Tribe of theſe 
mutable and periſhable Beings were called SUBLU- 
NAR v, becauſe the Region of their exiſtence was be- 
neath the Sphere of the Moon. *Twas here exiſted thoſe 
- Elements which, ap Milton tells ug, 


. in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, dee and 1 mix 


And nourifþ a things Far. Loſt, 


Sima here that A. ori. held—Zr, Way ix wars yi - 


ray wipunt, that every thing Was naturally e to 
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x PRIMARY Marrz R, common to all ' things; Ch. Iv. 
5 — 
I ſay, ſome oNnE PRIMARY MaTTiER, 
and that Common To ALL THINGS, fince, 
without ſome ſuch Matter, fuch Mutation 

"2 would be wholly impoſlible. 


= Bur if there be ſome one Primary 
1 | Matter, and that common to all things; 
2 this Matter muſt imply, not (as particu- 
lar and ſubordinate Matters do) a parti- 
N cular Privation, and a particular Capa= 
bo city, but, on the contrary, UNIVERSAL 
J Prr- 


3 «il 6 out 3 every thing. Lis. 4 2 et Int, p- 39. | 
Edit. Hub. ; 


Ocellus Canes (from whom, and from 3 : 
# Timeus, and the other Pythagoreans, both Plato and 
Ariſtotle borrowed much of their Philoſophy) ele- 
= gantly calls this imaginary Sphere of the Moon's or- 
dit, 10% %% alavacias 25 veces, the Iſthmus of Im- 
= mortality and Generation, that is, the Boundary, which 
lies between things immortal, and thin 85 8 
Galt's Opuſe, Mdytheg. p. 516. 


The Stoics went farther than this abn. They 
did not confine theſe Changes to a Part only of the 
Univerſe z, they * chem to paſs through the 

4 whale ; 


„n 


7 


Chav. 


"bs and to continue without ceaſing, till all was 
at length loſt in their 'ExTvgwois, or general Conflagra- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
PRrIVATION, and UNIVERSAL Cara: 


CITY . 


| Ir the notion of fack a Being appear 
ſtrange and incomprehenſible, we may 


farther prove the neceſſity of it's exiſt- 
ence from the following conſidera- 
tions. 8 


— 


— 


tion, after which came a new World, and then a new 


_  Conflagration, and ſo on POO ns Laert. Vil, 


135, 141, 142. 


| < e) To gero, broneſtevos, Ouvaparvey ardcas 2 


- Xi Tac pogPac, £v geen ib E510 AT UC QI 


The PRIMARY SUBJECT or MATTER, having a Ca- 
N PACITY to admit all Forms, exiſts in a PRIVATION of 
them all. Themift. in Ait. Phy/. p. 21. 


Wem iftius well diſtinguiſhes between two words, 
— the ſame Being, I mean vroxcipevor and An. 
The firſt he makes the Subject or Subftratum of Something 

ACTUALLY exiſting; the other, that Matter which has 
a Caracirx of becoming many things, before it 
1 A becomes any one of them. 


This is that Onz Being, mentioned 1 8 "i 
| whoſe words we have quoted i in the preceding Chap- 
ter, p. SI, in the Note, 


EITHER 


—_ 1 5 8 Nr i” fo. 28h 25 
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ETER there is no ſuch general Ch. IV. 
1 Change, as here ſpoken of, which is 


contrary to fact, and would deſtroy the 
Sympathy and Congeniality of things; 


or if there be, there muſt be a Matter 


of the character ere eſtabliſhed, be- 


cauſe without it (as we have faid) ſuch 


Change would be + rope tble, 


| App to this, however hard univerſal 
Privation may appear, yet had the Pri- 
mary Matter in it's proper nature any 
one particular Attribute, ſo as to prevent 


it's Privation from being unlimited and 
A univerſal, ſuch Attribute would run thro' 
= ll things, and be conſpicuous in all. If 


it were white, all things would be white 3 
if circular, they would be circular; and 
ſo as to other Attributes, which is con- 
trary to fact (J). Add to this, that the | 


„ 


— 


( ) This Argument is taken ſrom Plat —Speak- 


ing of the rome Matter, he ays Heier ya; ov 1 
ire 


1 Ch. IV. Oppofite to ſuch Attribute b never Y 
fv have exiſtence, unleſs it were poſſible for © 
the ſame thing to be at once and in the 

fame inſtance both white and black, Cir- 

cular and rectilinear, &c. ſince this in- 

7 eparable Attribute would neceſſarily be 

every where, becauſe the Matter, which 
implies. 120 is e "ry rig at leak 
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ZII ro Tai, TO 15g vauTiac, rd TE 1g vage rar 
AAN Ourews, dir Zabor, dN dH,I“, xanins av do- 
Ho,, THV avyTs wage Pi Mere it like any 
of thoſe things that enter into it, in ſuch caſe, when it 
tame to receive things of a nature contrary and totally dif- 
ferent from itſelſ, it would exhibit them ill, by ſhewing 
IT'S OWN NATURE ALONG WITH THEM A ths ſame 
time. Plat. Tim. p. 50. 


n 
85 8 
A 2 . 2 1 by 


n Ct . Thus Chalcidius, in commenting he Paſſage "TR 8 
| EP ; quoted—$7 fit aliquid candidum, ut ih], deinds 
Wk | oporteat hoc transferri in alium colorem, vel diverſum, ut B 
_ 4 RE ruborem froi pallorem, vel contrarium, ut atrum ; tun 
nil cCc̃endor non patietur introeuntes colores ſynceros perſeuerare, 2M 
+4 1 fed permixtione ſui faciet inn pelaa. Chalcid. in Tin. BY 
„ 1 
. Hence we ſee the propriety of thoſe deſcriptions, YH 
n | which make the primary Matter, to be void of Body, B 
EE oo of Duality, of Bulk, of Figure, &c. a0 WpclGy, c. RF 
Ke Dine, ao nmatsO, apoeÞO©p, Xe To Av 3 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


1 nerated and N 


Hxxx then we have an 56 (tuch as it 
1 is) of that ſingular Being, TAH IPQTH, 
| 2 the PRIMARY MATTER ; a Being, which 
5 thoſe Philoſophers, who. are immerged 
1 in ſepſible Objects, know not well how 
3 to admit, though they cannot well do 
6 without it (s); a Being, which flies the 
1 | — FP 


* — x 
. — — 2 ” — * „ 


{ 8) 80 ſtrange a Being is. it, 8 ſo o little 3 
Y | henſible to common Ideas, that the Greeks had no 
name for it in their language, *till TAH came to be 


adopted as the proper word, which was at firſt only 


# employ various words, and all of them after the ſame 


5 it (like Ocellus) by Expuaryeien, to which he adds the 


= aſſumed by way of Metaphor, from ſignifying Timber 
= or Mood, the common materials in many works of 
Art. Hence it was that Ocellus, Timæus, and Plato, 25 


metaphorical manner, when they would expreſs the 
nature of this myſterious Being. Ocellus calls it 
= Iavdrxic x, Expoytio Tus yeioews, the univerſal Re- 
= ciprent, and Impreſſion of things generated, as Wax re- 
Xx ceives Impreſſions from various Seals. Timeus uſes 
the word TAA in the Doric Dialect, and explains 


Appellations of Moree 2 Tibavar, Mother and 
. Naw 


1 75 
1 may be found in all things, that are se- Ch. Iv. 


Ch. IV. Perception of every fenſe, and which is 
TORY” at beſt even to the Intelle# but a nega- 


4 [ 
1 
| * 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


t1ve object, no otherwiſe comprehenfi bl: 
than either by ANALOGY or ABSTRAC- 
TON, 


WI gain al ae of it by ABSTRAC- 1 
TION, when we fay that zhe firſt Matter 1 
is not the Lineaments and Complexion, Y 
which make the beautiful Face; nor yet E 
the Fleſh and Blood, which make thoſe 
Lineaments, and that Complexion ; nor 
yet the liquid | and ſolid Aliments, which 1 


* * 5 5 — 


Nurſe. Plato calls it firſt w#ons yivioews d rod oi, ® 
2 oloy rien, the Receptacle of all (ener tion, as it's i 
Nurſe—then wars aiohirs pnriea 0 vrodoxnr— 
the Mother and Receptacle of every ſenſible Object. Gale' 4 
Opuſc. Mytholeg. p. 516. 544. Platon. Tim. p. 47. 
; w Edit, Serr. Dee Hermes, p. 308, Kc. e 


Aiſotb alſo obſerves, conſ ſently with one of the -| 
above expreſſions—1 py vag rehm, cvνöẽj,ẽN]b I 
No Df r v ix ivy ante Hrn - tbat the 4 
| MATTER, by remaining, is in concurrence with the 
Form, a Cauſe of things generated, under the character of 
C MOTHER, 8 i. C: 'P Þ 22. Lai. 9 = 
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We hea; a: sight of it by Ax A- 


ov, when We beg that as is the Braſs | 


r 


— . . N . 


2 Plato Aid 7 28 yelovar©> GEUTE 0 we Mαινν 


rabra yiyow WAX PTC tides T4 * d Ao Dor, - 


= oy peranapCavoy d d mog roi 71 TS vonrx, 8 


vc ,ẽ auTO Atyoules, eue. —Let us 
: 


E Being, if we ſay it is in a very dubious way intelligible, 
and ſomething maſi hard to be apprehended, we Hall nat 
Heal a falſbood. Plat. Tim. p. Sl. Edit. Serr. 


3 In Tim. Can. p. 371. CIS 


— — 


() ABSTRACTION. appears to have been uſed by 


- ks , Fd | 8 2 — a 
bk pnTige. 2; u rod oν jane ans pure Alte, ire wü, 
1 faire dae Wann, MITE dc kn Tur, AA 2 a 


therefore ſay that THE MOTHER and RECEPTACLE FT 
every viſible, nay of every ſenſible Production, is neither 
Earth, nor Air, nor Fire, nor Water, nor any of the 
= things which ariſe out of theſe, nor out of which theſe 
% but a certain INVISIBLE AND FORMLESS BE- 
Ic, THE UNIVERSAL RECIPIENT ; concerning which 


# Thus Chalcidius=Sublatis que ſunt 7 ingulis, QUOD 
.. SOLUM REMANET, IPSUM ESSE, Won irus. | 


| 2 a that Fleſh and Blood ; nor yet. the Ch. IV. 
; 1 fimple Bodies of Earth and Water, which A. 
make thoſe various Aliments; but Some- 
thing, which being below all theſe, and = 

- : upporting them all, is yet different from 

I'S ed, and ON to their exiſtence (4). 


78 
Ch. IV. to che Statue, the Marble to the Pillar, 3 
— the Timber to the Ship. or any one ſe- | 
condary Matter to any one peculiar Form 3 
10 is: the FiksT and ORIGINAL MAr- 5 
1ER to all Forms in general 7 5 J. 
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 Anp 
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(i) The Method of reaſoning on this Subject by 1 


Ax AL Oo was uſed by Ariftotle.—n th UToXEraivn Qu- 


= ir urs KATH Go yiew ws vag gos e 
Na, n w x NM £9201, 5 Teo rau GA 7 
2 xiilox 0gOny m Van %. To #jwopPoy Au, wo 3 
 Aabeiv Th e zrog æbrn Tgos E XG, 20 T0 
rode Thy, To ov.  Phyſ. Lic 7. p. 20. Edit. Sylb, 
—T he Subjett— Nature, (that is, the PRIMARY Þ 
MATTER) # is Fnowable in the way of AxALOOY: fr 
as is the Braſs to the Statue; the Timber to the Bed; or © 
the immediate and formleſs Material 10 an F theſe thing I 
which have Form, before it aſſumes that Form; ſo is © 
THIS [general and primary] MATTER 7o SOBTANCE, I 
and to each particular Thing, and to each particle 1 


Being. 


Not that Ariſtotle rejeed the Argur ment from As 3 
Y STRACTION.—Afyu 9 dam n xa abr Hirt Th * 
tire W ο pur ZAX0 Andr ables ole Ggiras To by 4 
ors vas Th, xa & xalnyogtiras TETw ag, & T0 .. 
val Lego, 2 r ral nyogiay dean mean by MAT- © 
' TER, that which of itſelf is not denominated either this 
particular Subſtance, or that particular Quantity, or any 
®ther of thoſe Attributes, by which Being is charafteriſed. 
It 9 
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'F 171 is inde ala of TTY aced one ws "wy 15 PI . 
and which has an Eſſence different from every one 5 the 
Predicaments. Metaph. 2. p. 106. Edit. 8 540. 
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Anp here, if a Digreſſion may be per- Ch. IV. 


2 


55 . ' 24 
. PX Pn af * . 2 - ä — 


And here we may obſerve, that as ABSTRACTION 
and AnaLocy are the two Methods, by which this 
2 Arange Being (as it has been called) was inveſtigated 
by the ancient Philoſophers, ſo for that reaſon Timæus 
tells us, that it was made known to us Aohopw volu, 


by a ſpurious kind of Reaſoning, p. 545 - Plato ſays the 


fame, only he is more full. —Matter, aceording to 
1 bim, was aer avaiohnoias Nr Aoyiopn Tie vidy 
= oy wigou—Something tangible without Senſation, ſome- 
thing hard to be believed, and that by means of a ſpurious 
Lind of reaſoning. Tim. Plat. p. 52. Edit. Serr. 


This /ſpwerious Reaſoning i 18 explained by Zimcus, who 
fays that MATTER is ſo comprehended Tw pixw xar” 
bei voran, by it's not being underſtood in a dirett 
= ay, but only n, and by in. Opuſe. * 
Cale, p. 545 
As to the being tangible 9 3 this means, : 
chat though it be an eſſential to Body, which appears 

to make it tangible, yet the Atraction makes it ſtand 

under the ſame character to the Touch, as Darkneſs 
1 ſtands to the Sight, Silence to the Hearing; we can- 
Y not be ſaid to ſee the one, nor to hear the other; and 


yet without the help of thoſe twa. Senſes 1 we could have ns 


Omnia 


Compre- : 


mitted, let us refle& for a moment on bans when 
4 the character of old ProTEvs. 
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4 A liquid Stream, or " blaze a faning Fire el . 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Ch. IV. | Onnia transformat ſe fe 7 in miracula rerum, 
Lnengue. forribilemꝑue feram, fluviun- 3 


ue liguenten, i Georg. IV. 


Thus Viso iL — — thus, before him, 3 


Hows : 


THdvra ot Yiynipens wupi era, So fa) paar 4 
N , 0 hs: 9 Nic midalg Tg. = 
Ogo. A. 417. 


Made, into all 1 all hell try; become © 
Each living thing, that Creeps on earth 1 


all ghde 


—__ 


Ch of thoſe 1 two „ Noqurion, or perhaps more 
properly, thoſe two ſenſible Privations. | 
Both Timæus and Plato drop expteſſions, as if 5 9 
conſidered MATTER to be PLace, Timæus calls it 
rr and XG; Plato calls it xn and tds. 1 
5 Opuſe. Myth. p. 544. Plat. Tim. p. 52. 
Chalcidius elegantly ſhews, how in this negative 3 
manner it attends all the Predicaments, and ſerves for 
a ſupport to each.  Effentia et, ut opinor, cum can I 
Species, &c. See Com. in Tim. p · 438. 


Y To the Poets here quoted may be added H.. 1 
. Sat. lib. ii. 8. 3. v. 73. Ovid, Altan. viii. 730. ö 
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Wuar e if 15 {gas Ditty « Ch. Iv. 


the Writers of any age, and there are 
many, we find, by whom it has been | 


8 (/ = 


— 


— —„ 


That o great 8 of Mythology as well as Poetry, 
Homer, not only informs us concerning PRoTEuUs, 
but concerning his daughter Ex DOTH Ray. no d dilco- 


E vered her father's abode. 


o x 
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We ſhall perceive in the Explanations which fol- 
low, how this Fable pres: itlelf to che Subject of the 
9 * Chapter. 


Ou 1 Some, ſays Euflathins, IO Wl he comments. the 


3 pailage above cited from Homer, hold PRoTEus to 


e that original MATTER, which is the Receptacle of 
= << Forms; that, which being IN ACTUALITY NO ONE 
== << of theſe i 75 yet IN CAPACITY 4 of them 
Xx © wnicn ProTEUs (they add) EIDpoTREA his 
Daughter is clegantiy ſaid to diſcover, by leading him 
« forth out of Capacity into Afugiity ; that rs, fhe is that 
W << PriNcIPLE of MoTiIoON, which contrives to mate 
2 pe him RUSH INTO FORM, and ve moved and actuated, 


Heraclides Ponticus having adopted the ſame Me- 


thod of exp'aining, ſubjoins that hence it was with 
good reaſon, that the FORMLESS MATTER was called 
bs Taorrus; * and that PROVIDENCE, which modificd 


88 „ each 


; get to us that / ngular Being, which * 
"7 we have been Juſt attempting to deſcribe? ; 
2 The Allegory was too obvious to eſcape 


5 82 PHILOSOPHICAL 


"qe Ch.IV. 6e pach Being with it's peculiar Form and Charafler, was | 
Wo a called E1DOTHEA,” ... 


The werds of Evsrarhius! in the original are= 

: DPTEA TYV WEwT0yovey var Um, Tv Ta kid 2 
de dd, v wvpſtig wiv voav jandev Tw bid, duvapn 
N | dt ra Tal | ov on TTewrea XKAAGE . 1 EI- 1 
9 . e AOOEA ixÞaivev, did Tis ix T8 duvapes cis 1 e- 
"Bs - . wgoaſuyns* nyev A xine, nm EIL EIO? 5 
OEEIN auTov, 5 xuveiolas unc ,. Euftath.i " 

Hom. Dork. p. 177. Edit. _ iN 


we ſhall only remark, as we proceed, that the 


| Etymology here given of EIDOTHEA, eig de Jn, J 
F to ruſh into Form, is invented, like many other ancient 
f Etymologies, more to explain the word philoſephicalh, 
j than to give us it's real origin. Tis perhaps more 
pProſitable, though not equally critical, to etymolo- 
gize after this manner; and ſuch appears to hae 
been the common practice of Plato, Ariftatle, and the = 

| Stoics. - f 
iſ The wards of Hiwaclides a dhe, Th % 
i apogPov vany TIPATEA x, Tiv d kid 
„ e N νννπν bega [Teovoray EIAOOEAN. Heraclid MY 
5 1 5 Pontic. p. 490. Gale's Opu iſe. Mythog. 8v0. 4 
WY 5 | To theſe Greeks may be fubjoined a reſpeQtl I 
1 5 Countryanan of our own, 'Y 


15 70 35 e Lord Varuaw tells us of ProTEvs, thas he had hi 
wk 15 = | "ew of Seals, or Sea-calues ; that theſe *twas his Cuſ. 
i 2 tom every day to tell over, and then to retire into a Ca © 
dern, and repoſe himſelf. Of this we read the follow- 
ing Explanation—® that under the Perſon of PROTEUS. F 
1 ht poſed MATTER, the mo ancient of all Things, 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


. next to the Deity—that the Herd of Proteus was #to- 

= < thing elſe, than the ordinary SPECIES of Animals, 
Plants, and Metals, into which MATTER appears to 
„* diffuſe, and as it were to conſume itſelf ; ſo that after 
f has formed and finiſhed thoſe ſeveral Species (it's taſk 
= © being in a manner complete) it appears to fleep and be 
4 « at reſt, nor to labour at, attempt, or prepare any Spe- 
A 2 cc cies farther.” De Sapientid V. et. c. 1 3. 


liri, lemare, aut parart. 


bn The Author's own words are—ſub reset ani 
perſon MATERIA fignificatur, omnium rerum poſt Deum 
PEcus autem, jive G5REX Prote: non 
4 aliud videtur eſſe, quam SPECIES erdinariæ Animalium, 
Plantarum, Metallorum, in quibus Materia videtur fe 
| diffundere, et quaſi conſumere ; adeo ut, prſiquam iſtas 

2 Spectes effinxerit, et abſolverit, (tanguam penſo completo) 

8 ® dermire et quieſcere videatur, nec alias 3 Species 


84 


2 Character e. to the je Palin ve and 


c. x v. 


it 7s DISTINGUISHED and CHARACTER= 


12 ED, and known from every other . a) 
But to be more explicit. | 


ren. ons 18 a Line. This, when it exiſts 
united with a ſecond Extenſion, makes 
1 e and theſe N to- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


cad rv. 


ke F o An inperfott Deſerig- 
tion of it—Primary Forms, united with 
Matter, make Body—Body Mathemati- 
cal— Body Phyſical —how they 4, Fer— 
Eſſential PForms—Tranſi tion to Forms of g 


5 elementary. 


NO R M 75 . Aby C on}lituent 
u every compoſi ite Srbftance, by which 


Tur firſt and moſt ſimple of all Ex- 
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Os 2). See 5 firſt Note in the preceding Chapt, 
and Page 91. 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


gether with a third, make a Solid: Now. 


this Jaſ and complete EXTENSION. we call 


the fir/# and /impleſt Fox; and when 


this 7/4 and fimpleſt Forw accedes to 
the fert and ſimplęſti Matter, the Union 
of the two produces Bopy, which is 
for that reaſon defined to be Matter triply 2 
extended. And thus we behold the riſe 


of ”=e and vriginal Boy "OE 


Ir 


— 


: A 


=f b) Original Body, when we hook Ane ki 


reference to the primary Matter, it's Subſtratum; 


| when we look zpwards, becomes itſelf 2 van, or Mat- 


ter to other things; to the Elements as commonly called, 


Air, Earth, Water, &c. and in conſequence, to all 


che variety of natural Productions. 


Hence it is, that Ammonis, ſpeaking of the fiſt | 


Matter, ſays— ab rn Z, tfoſuwhtiox nars To; TEES 


| oiararticy Torts TO debrteor amo cwna—This [that 
| is, THE FIRST MATTER] being embulked with three 


extenſions, makes THE SECOND MATTER OR Su- 
JECT, that is to ſay, Bop y voID OF QUALITY. 


Aſter having ſhewn how natural Qualities and At- 


tributes ſtood in need of ſuch a Subject for their ex- 
iſtence, he adds (which is worth remarking)—#x, 41. 
uu Tore. exe 1 d aner, * e dreien, : 


d r EVTAXTOY 1655 GUTWV YEVECY Iewgoures Paprer, 
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Ch. v. 
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made an Object of ſeient ific Contemplation. 
Tis neceffary to this end, that it's Ex- 
tenſion ſhould be bounded ; for as yet we 

| have treated it without ſuch regard, 
Now the Bound or Limit of Simple Body 
is Figure; and thus it is that FI ukx, 
VWoith regard to Body, becomes the next 
5 Form after Extenſion, 


other of it's Attributes being abſftrafled 
and withdrawn, we behold that Species 


a name ſo given it, becauſe the Mat li- 


177 b Ootpiares rabra, ra Th | Otow xs. 
not that thers ever was IN ACTUALITY either Malter 


bn ſepui able, Anon. in Prad. p. 62. See below, p 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


1 en be remembered however, that 
| Body under this character 1s ſomething 
indefinite and vague, and ſcarcely to be 
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Ih Boty thus bounded by Figurs; every 


of Body, called Bopy MATHEMATICAL; 


matician, as ſuch, conſiders no other At. 


4 8 - . ** P . „ 
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without Body, or Boch without Duality ; ; but we ſay ſo, 
as we contemplate the wwell-ordered Generation of things, 
dividing 704 things in Imagination, which are by Nature 


90, 91. 
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E tributes of Body, except it be theſe two 


Bor though the bounding of Body. by 


it's External ſhould be duly bounded, 


eng beat oh Gin Et te a a BEES bs Ie ae oP W a» th 3 9 
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{which Contemplation makes ſo large a part of the Mathe- 


the mt preciſe Attributes. 


tributes of Mathematical Body are eto od known ; of 
Phyſical Body are unknown and te. Vid. Ar: ft, 
Phyſ. 1. 11, c. 2. 


dot that a ſuitable regard ſhould be like- | 
E wiſe had to it's Internal. This interna! 
Adjuſtment, Di uk tion, or eee | 


;  matical Sciences) is more accurate and certain, than that 
| of any other Body. It is, becauſe of all Bodies, Ma- 
thematical Body has the fewef?, the 2 * and 


| Ch. 
4 W it's Exten/ion and it's Figure 0. 


4 Figure is one ſtep towards rendering it a 
more definite and knowable, yet is not 
| this ſufficient for the purpoſes of Na- 
. Tis neceſſary here, that not only 


© In _ Mathematical all DOR bovig ab- 
; ſtrated but Figure and Extenſion, we may hence per- 
| ceive the reaſon why the Contemplation of /uch Body 


Hence too we may perceive the e 3 . 
a Mathematician, and a natural Philofapher. They 
| differ, as their Subjects differ; as the Subject of the 
firſt is ſimple; of the laſt is complicated; as the At- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


| (denominate it as you pleaſe) is called 


ORGANIZATION, and may be conſidered 
as the third Form, which appertains to 


Body. By it's acceſſion we behold the 


riſe ct Popy PHYSICAL or NATURAL, 
for every ſuch Body i is ſome way © or Sher 


5 organized. 


And thus may we arm that theſe 


three, that is to ſay, EXTENSION, Fi- 

| GURE, and ORGANIZATION, are the 
three ORIGINAL Forms to Boby PRv- 
.SICAL or NATURAL, Pigure having re- 
ſpect to it's External; Organization to 
it's Internal; and Extenſion being common 
both to one and to the other. Tis 
5 more than probable that from the Va- 
_ riat] ion in theſe niverſal, and, as I may 


ſay, Primary Forms, ariſe moſt of thoſe 


ſecondary Forms uſually called QuALi- 


TIES SENSIBLE, becauſe they are the 
proper Objects of our ſeveral Senſations. N 
Such are Roughneſs and Smoothnels, 
 Hardaefs and -oftnels, the tribes of Co- 


lours, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


ſours, Savours and dan not to men- 


tion thoſe Powers of Character more ſub- 
tle, the Powers Electric, Magnetic, Me- 


— &c. 


; Henz therefore we may anſwer the. 
E Queſtion, how natural Bodies are di- 


ch 


ftinguiſhed. Not a ſingle « one among them 


E confiſts of Materials in Chaos, but of 
q Materials wrought up after the moſt ex- 
1 quiſite manner, and that conſpicuous in 
4 their Organization (4 ), or in their Fi- 


gure, or in both. 


As therefore every natural Body is diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the Dz#ferences juſt de- 


ſeribed; and as theſe D:yferences have 
nothing to do with the original Matter, 


= which being every where ſimilar, can 


afford no diſtinctions at all may we not 


8 
a 


2 (4) No whors N is the 8 of 8 
lion more conſpicuous, than when we perceive differ- 


ent Grafts, upon the fame Tree, to produce different 


Species of F ruit. 


* 


hence 
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Ch. v. hence infer the expediency of Esskx- 
— TIAL FokMs, that every natural Sub- 


ance may be eſſen tially charaFerized ? *Tis 
with deference to my Contemporaries, 

that I ſurmiſe this aſſertion. I ſpeak 
perhaps of Spectres, as ſhocking to ſome 


| Philoſophers, as thoſe were to Eneas, 


5 which he met in his way to Hell : 
: Ti erribile 7 Ferne. ; 


- Yet we re hope to make our peace, by de- 
claring it our opinion, that we by no 
means think theſe Forms SELF-ExIST- 
ENT ; things, which Matter may flip of, 
and fairly leave to themſelves, 


Ut veteres ponunt tunicas aftate cicadæ (e.) 
They rather mean ſomething, which, 


though differing from Matter, can yet 
never "PR py without ut 1 ＋ 5 e 


„— — — 2 — 


© Lucr, iv. - 56. 


(J) Sec Note the ſecond of this Chapter. fis 
2 wage Poſition 1 in the Phyſics of the old Peripa- 
tetics, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


the viſible world. 


IT muſt be remembered however (as 
# ve have ſaid before) that it is the Foxx 
in this Union, which is the Source of all 


Diftin&ion R. Tis by this, that the Ox is 


j diſtinguiſhed. from the Horſe, not by 
that Graſs, on which they ſubſiſt, the 
I common Matter to both. To which alſo 5 
J may be added, that as Figures and fen- 
I ſible Qualities are the only objetls of our 

J Senſations, and theſe all are Parts of na- 
1 tural Form; ſo therefore (contrary to the 


> hs 


tetics, ors dxdera r wan, that the Affrdtions [of 
Body] are inſeparable from it. Sce Arift. Phyſ. I. i. 
| *Tis one thing to be a Cube, another thing to be Iron, 
or dilver, or Wood, or Ivory. The Cube is moſt 
evidently and certainly no one of theſe, yet is it abſurd 
and impoſſible to ſuppoſe the Cube ſhould ever exiſt 


| vithout one of theſe, or ſomething ſimilar to ſup- 


port it. See before, pages 71» 7 78. 


P, 63. . 
ſentiment 


* 
which, anita with it, helps to produce Ch. v. 
every compoſite Being, that is to fay i 
other words, every natural Subſtance _ 
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Ch. V. ſentiment of the Vulgar, who dream of 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


nothing but of Matter) is Form which 
7s in truth the whole, that we either hear, 
ſte, or feel; nor is nere Matter any 
thing better, than an obſcure imperfet? 
Being, knowable only to the reaſoning 
Faculty by the two methods already ex- 
plained, I mean that of Analogy, and 
that of Abftrattion G). : 


| Hz therefore we condude with re- 
ſpect to SENSIBLE Fox us, that is to ſay, 
FoRMs IMMERGED in: Matter, and ever 
inſeparable from it. In theſe and Matter 
we place THE ELEMENTS. oF (4) Na- 

TURAL 


 _ 2 Fn 


(@) See * p. 1 77, 78. 


(5) ELmuenTs. are r dents airing the in- 
Verent, or (if I may uſe the expreſſion) the in-exi/ting 
Cauſes, ſuch as MATTER and Form, of which we 


bave been treating. There are other Cauſes, ſuch as 


the Tribe of ErFPIcIEuT CAusks, which cannot be 
called Elements, becauſe they make no part of the Sub- 
fſtances, which they generate, or produce. Thus the 
5 Statuary | is no part of his Statue; the Painter, of his 
Picture. 
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TURAL SvnsTANCE,. and thus finiſh the GV. 
firſt pat of the Inquiry we Propoſed, W 


7 
wif 
þ I 


Wr are now to engage i in Speculations 5 
of another kind, and from the Elemente 
of Natural Subſtance to inquire after it's 
EFFICIENT Cavss O, that is to ſay, 

that 
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Picture. Hence it appears that ALL ELEMEN Ts are 
F Cauſes ; but not ALL CA USES, Elements. 
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5 1) 22 3 reduced his hires e of 
natural Productions to 9, which two we have treated 
in this, and the preceding Chapter, adheres not fo 
ſtrictly to this Reduction, but that he ſtill admits the 
| Three, —Thus in his e, he tells us — r. 
a eos Tptis, To 890”, xy 1 ripnris 9 1 da — 
that e Form, the Privation, and the Matter, are three 
PRINCIPLES. He calls them ELEMENTS, becauſe 
they have no Exiſtence, but in the Subſtance to which 
they belong. To theſe he adds the EFFICIENT CAUs E, 
which as it exiſts externally, that is, withou? the Subject, 
he will not for that reaſon allow to be an Element. Hence 
ke obſerves, dee Croix t AD Tz, aitias Of ap 
Fa rice — that the ELEMENTS were THREE; the 
Causes and PRINCIPLES were FOUR. His inſtances 
 are—Health, te Form; Diſeaſe, the Privation; the 
human Body, the Subject. In theſe three Cauſes we 
. have the ELEMENTS : ; Add to theſe Cauſes the fourth, 
I Ons 
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= 45 PHILOSOPHICAL 
1 ch. V. that Cauſe, Which aſſociates thoſe Ele- 


i — 
= ments, and which employs them, when 
aſſociated, according to their various and 
: peculiar Characters. 3 
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. te. is, 4 Efficient, the 1 of Medicine; and then 
we have THE FouR CAusks required. — Again — call 
the Plan of the Houſe, the Form; the previous want 
of Order, the Privation ; the Bricks, the Materials; 
add to theſe the fourth Cauſe, the Architect's Art, and 
again we have THE Four Cavsts required. * 

taph. A. p. 198, 199. Eait. Sylb. 15 1 


is this Efficient Cauſe, that will make the Sub- 
5 jeſt of the NY — 5 
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concerning Foxx, FOE dered as an EF- 
 FICIENT | ANIMATING | PRINCIPLE— 
Harmony in Nature between the living 
and the lifeleſt—Ovid, a philoſophical 
 Poet—Farther Deſcription of the ani- 
mating Principle from it's Operations, 
Energies, and Effefts—Virgil—The Ac- 
tive and the Paſſive Principle run thro” 
the Univerſe— Mind, Region of Forms 
—Corporeal Connections, where neceſ- 
 fary, where obſtruflive — Means and 
Ends—their different Precedence accord- 
ing to d ferent S tems —Empedacles, 
Lucretius, Prior, Galen, Ci wcero, Ari- 
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ET us foals an 0 eb⸗ Ch VI. 
ſtance, for example a muſical Pipe, 

and let us ſuppoſe to this Pipe the Art 
of the Piper to be united, not ſeparated. 
| as 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. VI. as now, but vitally united, ſo that the 
— Pipe by it's ow Election might play, 
whenever it pleaſed. —Would not this 
Union render it a kind of living Being, 


where the Art would be an active Prin- 


ciple, the Pipe a paſſive, both recipro. 
| cally fitted for the purpoſes of each other! 
— And what, if inſtead of the Pipers 


Art, we were to ſubſtitute that of the 


Harper Would this ew Union alſo 
be natural like the former? Or would 
not rather the Tnaptitude of the Conſti- 

tuents prevent any Uniau nt all? It cer- 

tainly would prevent it, and all Melody 

conſequent ; ſo that we could now by no 
= ae conſider the Pipe as animated. 


Tis in theſe and other Arts, confi- 


Jered as efficient Habits, we gain a 
8 glimpſe of thoſe Forms, Which charac- 
teriſe not by 7/b/e Qualities, but by their 


reſpective Powers, their Operations and 
their Energies. As is the Piper's Art 
to the mo the Harper's to the Harp, 


o | 


| ARRANGEMENTS, 
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1 is the Soul of the Lion to the Body Ch. VI, 


| Leonine, the Soul of Man to the Body 


Human; becauſe in neither caſe tis poſ- ; 
| ſible to commute or make an exchange, | 
without ſubverting the very End and 


: Conſtitution of the Animal ( a). 
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f Aup thus are we artived at a — 
ercer of Forme, the tribe of animating 
principles ( 6) ; for there i is nothing which 


{a) See Ariſt. de An. I. i. c. 3. p. 13. ; Edit. Sylb. 


bh ru Texlovixn tig alas tvdueolai der ve Thy 


Soul in any Body] talk the ſame, as if a Perſon was to 


| ſay the Carpenter's Art might enter into a Muſician s 


| iv Texunv Xenctas rois ogyavoic, Try dt wuxnv Ta 
har. — They [who adopt the Notion of placing any 


e 


The Stagirite uſes upon this occaſion the following 
| Similitude—waganMvioun yoae riyeow, doe 4 rig 


Pipe : new tis neceſſary that every Art ſhould uſe it's pro- 


per Infiruments, and nay Soul it's te Body. 


(8 ) Alexander  Apbrodiſey Fs ROT an expreſs Diſſerta- 


tion to prove, @74 n quNν, that the Soul is a 
Vorm. Alex. p. 124. B. Edit. Ald. Ven. 1534. It 
was ſo called, not with the leaſt view to it's baving a 
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Ch. VI. 4% Minguiſbes ſo eminently as theſe; and 
3 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


*tis on the power of D Minction, that we 


reſt the very Eſence of Fok. 


Tis 1 we view Form in a bisher 


and nobler light, than i in that of a paſe 
/ ve elementary Conſtituent, a mere in- 


active and ſenſible Attribute. Tis here 
it aſſumes the dignity of a living motive 


| Power, of a Power deſtined by it's na 


ture to ule, and not be uſed. "Tis to 


the Diverſity of Powers in theſe ani- 


| mating Forms, that the Diverſ, ty of the 


| Organizations in the corporeal World 
has reference. That ſtrong and nerv- 
ous ts; ſo well armed with tearing 


—— — 


— 


Figure, as if, for example, it were a Spherical Body, 


but becauſe it was able not only by it's perceptive 


Powers to ſecrete Forms, but by it's productive Powers 
to impart. them; whence, being conſidered as full of 
them, it was elegantly deſcribed to be ron? Eldar; 
the Region of Forms. Ariſl. de Anim. 1, iii. c. 4. 


— See alſo 1. ii. o. 1. 
Zee Hermes, p. 310, 317, 312, tee: - 
Fangs, 
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Fangs, how perfectly i is it correſpondent Ch. VI. f 
to the fierce Inſtincts of the Lion? Had 
it been adorned, like the Human Arm, 
with Fingers inſtead of Fangs, the na- 
tural Energies of a Lion had been all of 
them defeated. That more delicate ſtruc- 
ture of an Arm, terminating in Hngers 
ſo nicely diverſified; how perfectly does 
J it correſpond to the pregnant Invention 
of the human Soul? Had theſe F ingers 
been Fangs, what had become of poor 
art, that by her Operations procures 
us ſo many Elegancies and Utilities? 
Tis here we behold the Harmony be- 
tween the Viſible World and the Invi- 
ſible; 3 between the Paſſive and the Ac 
tive; between the Lifeleſs and the Liv- 
ing. The whole Variety in Bodies as 
well natural as artificial, is ſolely refer- 
able to the previous Variety in theſe their 
animating Forms. Tis for the ſake of 
theſe they exit; 'tis by theſe they are 
employed ; and without them they would 
2 be 


100 ; 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


©. VI be as uſeleſs, as the Shoe without the 
— IP F oot. 


Tw⸗ 48 perhaps owing to this uſe of 


the word Form, in order to denote an 
animating Principle, that the Poet Ov1D 
(who appears by his works not unac- 


: quainted with Philoſophy) opens his Me- 


: tamorpligſis with thoſe lines, ſo perplen- 
ing to his Commentators. 5 


1 Nova ert Anus mutatas Acer 
F oRM aS : 
Conrona— 


= My Mind (are he) carries me fo tell Fo 
% FoRMsS changed into NEW Bopigs;” 
not of Bodies changed into new Forms, 
but of Forms, that is to fay, SoULs, 
transferred into NEw Bovits. The Bo- 
dies it ſeems were new, but the Souls or 
Forms remained the Jame, of which 
throughout his Work we have perpetual 
teſtimony. Thus, When he ſpeaks of 


Call; {os 
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Mexs ANTIQUA amen fact quoque man- 
it in unt. Mietam. ii. 485. 


Of an 2 
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iy Ibid. vi. 145- | 
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— MORES, qu ANTE GEREBANT, of 
Nu xc guogue habent ; parcumgue genus, pa- 
tienſque laborum. bid. vii, 656. 
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And ſo in many other places (c), which 
thoſe who favour this Oonjockure.. may . 
ally diſcover. 
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* | 


(e Ovid appears by theſe quotations to have uſed 
the word Forxma, when he opens his Poem, in 
a ſenſe truly Philoſophical. His Doctrine, that this 
Form or Soul might be transferred from one Body into 
another was PYTHAGOREAN, but which the PERI- 
PATETICS rejected from the reaſons above alleged, ; 
in the firſt Note of this . 
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Ch. vi. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


| As nothin g can become known by that, 


. Wynne which it has not, ſo it would be abſurd 


to attempt deſcribing theſe. animating 
Forms by any vi/ble or other Qualities, 
the proper Ovpects of our Senſations. The 
Sculptor s Art is not Figure, but *tis that, 
through which Figure js imparted to 


ſomething elſe. The Harper's Art is not 


Sound, but 'tis that, throu gh which Sounds 
are called forth from ſomething elſe. They 
are of themſelves no objects either of 
the Ear or of the Eye ; H but their na- 


ture or character 18 underſtood i in this, 


that were they never to exert their Pro- 


per Energies on their proper Subjects, the 


Marble would remain for ever ſhapeleſs, 


ED the Hatp- wouldr remain n for ever r Rlent (% ). 


'Tis 
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600 See Ae eie, Diät I. who eloquently 


applies this Reaſoning to the SUPREME Bens, the 
Divine Artiſt of the Univerſe—E: d 7 vuv en ha- 
dev k ide rv txtive vow, Tas Tis aur dmionres 3 
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"Tis the ſame in natural Beings (e). Ch. VI. 
The ANIMATING Form of a natural 
Body is neither it's Organization, nor it's 
Figure, nor any other of thoſe inferior 
Forms, which make up the Syſtem of 
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*z Kahomov auTY aTAETETHI, WIYpa, M OIGAUOfatvcy 
7 . . ty 
% Obeupoperat,—But if even now you wiſh to learn the 
nature of this SOVEREIGN BEING, after what manner 


ſhall any one be able to explain it? Divinity itſelf ts 
ſurely beauteous, and of all Beauties, &c. &c. 


Thoſe, who chuſe to ſee the remaining part 
ol this elegant original, elegantly tranſlated, may 
find it in the ſecond Volume of Lord Shafteſbury's Cha- 


racteriſtics, p. 295. 


e) Here an attempt is made to explain the three 
great Frinciples of the SOUL, anciently called To 
vori, T0 aio0nrixov, 0 > Joenlixov, the Intellective, 
the Senſitive, and the Nutritive. The Nutritive is 
tu eated fit, then the Senſitive, then the Intellettive. 


= SEE Res, 


| See below, note on the word Intelledive, p. 106. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


it's viſible Qualities ; but * tis the Power, 
b which, not being that Organization, nor 
that Figure, nor thoſe Qualities, zs yer WE 
able to produce, to preſerve, and to em- 3 


ploy them. Tis therefore % Power, 
which fir moves, and then conducts 
that latent Proceſs, by which the Acorn 


becomes an Oak, the Embryo becomes 
a Man. Tis the Power, by which the 


A of Plants and Animals 1S di- 
5 geſted, and by ſuch digeſtion transformed 


into a part of themſelves. *Tis rhe 
Power, as oft as the Body 1 is either mu- 


tilated or ſick, that co- operates with the 


Medicine in effecting the Cure. 'Tis the 


Power, which departing, the Body ceaſes 
70 live, and the Members ſoon 125 into 
putrefaQtion and decay. 


FARTHER ſtill, as putrefaction and 


| decay will neceſſarily come, and Nature 
would be at an end, were ſhe not main- 
tained by a ſupply ; it 1s therefore tlie 
Power, that enables every Being to pro- 


duce | 
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—— 


duce another like 22 the Lion to pro- Ch. VI. 
duce a Lion, the Oak to produce an Cn 
Oak; ſo that, while Individuals periſh, : 
the Species {till remains, and Tye Cog- 

E RUPTIBLE, 4s far as may be, PARTAKES 

3 OF THE ETERNAL AND Divixs 0. 
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( This ETERNAL and D1viINe is what, as Ari- 
fot lays, all Beings deſire, and for the ſake of 
which they act whatever they af? agr eeably 1 Nature. 
TIavra vas exeive ( al. TE ach % Ts Jtiv) o n 


xd dN woarls d Xara Ob earl. De 


3 Anim. l. il. c. 4. p. 28. Edit. 9b. 


Immediately eferwards he ſubjoins the following 
remarkable paſſage, by which he appears to refer the 
whole Syſtem of natural Production or Generation to 
that one great Principle. — mt By XOWWvEiv GHOULAaTEH TE 
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del 73 eln Th ouveXein, dic To And td ht 
7005 Oba gro rd ab L eb Ain, 7 Kerri- 
Nen duvaray £ zungen, raury ue To Ld e, 85 
To 0 Arlon: % di BY brd, N lo- auro* d- 
elua Nd 8 iv, £192 dt 2. —In as much therefore as 
theſe Beings (meaning the ſubordinate and inferior) 
cannot participate of the ETERNAL and the DIvINE in 
uninterrupted Continuity, from it's being impoſſ ible that 
any thing periſhable and tranſient ſhould remain the ſame 
and one numerically; hence it follows that as far as each 
ir capable of ſharing it, ſo far it parlicipates, ons thing 
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— extends through Vegetables as well as 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
IN all the Energies here enumerated it 


Animals. But with Animals, taken apart, 


it is that higher Active Faculty, which, by 


: employing the Organs of Senſe, peculiar 


to them as Animals, diſtinguiſhes them az 
Beings ſenſitive from Vegetables and 
Plants. Farther than this, with May 


alone above the reſt it is that ſtill /u- 
perior and more noble FACULTY, which 
by it's own divine Vigour, unaſſiſted per- 
| haps with Organs, makes and denomi- 


nates him a Brixo INTELLECTIVE and 


RATTIONAT 5 3 
| AND 


— 


in a greater 3 ond another in a hf and that cath 
thing remains not preciſely the ſame, but as it were the 
Jame, not NUMERICALLY ONE, but ONE IN SPECIES, 


To this Virgil alludes, 7 
Aa Gexvs IMMORTALE manth—— 
Georg. IV, 


See Plat, Conviv. p. 110. 8. Bd. Fic. 
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As fo much for the deſeription of Ch. VI. 
thoſe Fe orms, which, ue ate invi- 
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Wes br, vis 1 u lia tb the Powers of the 
Soul here deſcribed, they exiſt ALL of them in ſome Be- 
ings 3 SOME of them only in other Beings ; and in ſome 
Beings ONLY ONE of them. Arift. de An. l. ii. c. 3. 
p. 26. Edit. Sylb, That is to ſay, Man poſſeſſes 
all; Brutes poſſeſs fame ; 3 Plants, one only—Man has 
the Vegetative, the Senſitive, and the Intellective 
Faculty ; Brutes only the Vegetative and the Senſi- 7 
tire; Plants, the Vegetative alone. 8 2 
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See ſoon after, P- 28—&vev je rat 1 | Igenlics 
*. T. As g 


Ideogue ob conſortium orporis f inter homines, be . | 
aſque, et cetera vitd carentia, Societas communioque cor- 
poreorum proventuum, Siguidem NASCI, NUTRIRI, 
CRESCERE commune eft hominibus cum cæteris; SEN- 
TIRE vero ET APPETERE, commune demum 3 
et mutis tantum, et ratione carentibus animalibus, Cu- 
PIDITAS porro atque IRACUNDIA vel agreſtium vel 
manſuetorum, APPETITUS IRRATIONABILIS eff : Ho- 
minis vero, cujus eft proprium rationi mentem applicare, 
RATIONABILIS: RATIOCIN AN DI enim atque IN- 
TELLIGENDI, SCIENDIQUE VERUM APPETITUS pro- 
prius eft Hominis, quia a cupiditate atque iracundia pluri- 
mum diflat. 'Tlla quippe etiam in mutis animalibus, et 
multo quidem acriora, cernuntur : RATIONIS autem 
PERFECTIO et INTELLECTUS, propria DEI et Ho- 
MINIS fantum. Chalcid. in Pur. Tim. p. 345. Edit. 


Fabri ic. Sus 
: fible 


A PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. VI. 2 and (it may be ſaid) totally ki 
t=——— ble, are no otherwiſe to be known, Con- 
 Srioufueſs alone excepted, than by /en/ible 
Operations and Energies 4 h ), ferceived in 
"""”_ ud A 


PTS 
tm com. 


* — — — — — — 


ow ) "Rey the Paſſage juſt b hafore and from 2 
mus Tyrius. Nothing can be of greater importance, 
than a due attention to this Diſtinction; I mean thy 

Diſtinction between Effects and Cauſes; between Ef- 
feats which are viſible, and Cauſes which are invi- 
ible z between Eyfects, the natural Objects of all our 


Senſations; and * which are Objects of no ben. 
5 ſation " 


"Tis with 8 to this Diſtinction that Cyrus 
is made to reaſon in his laſt moments by Xenophon, 


his philoſophical e, who thus deſcribes him 
7 addreſſing his 8 : 


Oi vag dures Tere ye rai n eidivas, ws 2. 
der kccha Ä ki, krtiddv r df h Bis TEAEUTIOU 
vo yae vuv Tos 7 7 4 uynv EWOGTE, GAA” ons 

| Giemgairlero, rr auriv ws H XateDupari— 
Thus excellently tranſlated by my honourable Rela- 
tion, Mr. Afpley.—You ought not to imagine you cer- 
tainly know, that, after I baue cloſed the periad of Hu- 
man Life, I ſhall no longer exiſt. For neither do you 
Now ſee my Soul; but you conclude FROM 1T's OPE- 

| RATIONS, that it DOES EXIST,  Cyropaedia, 1. viii. 


Cicero has tranſlated the ſame paſſage with great 


elegance, but in a manner leſs ſtrict, leſs confined ta 
the rank 
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Z is in their very Eſſence they imply Ch. VI. 
1 | Atrvity, as much as Matter, upon which 9 
they operate, implies Paſſ Polly 3 hence i in 
2 a natural Compoſite, we may dif- 

cern the influence of tWo fach Princi- 

L ” while, under different Proportions, 

3 Wand i in different Degrees, THE AcTivg 


enliuens the Paſſive, and THE Passiv 
ws the Active. 
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Tis to this that VIxOII nobly alludes, 
ik he tells us, that to every enlivened 
ſubſtance, every animated Being, there 
was ſomething appertaining of etherial 


8 _ — 2 a. 3fyn at. re ren it 0. n r Y A i 2. EY 
” — "—_ nnn. 


Nolite arbitrari O] mihi cariſſimi flii, me, cum a vo- 

lis diſceſſero, nuſquam aut nullum fore ; nec enim, dum 
ram vobiſcum, animum meum videbatts, fed cum eſſet in 
{ic corpore, EX 11S REBUS, QUAS GEREBAM, intelli- 
gebatis : eundem igitur eſſe creditote, ctiamſ nullum vi- 
Abitis. De Senect. c. 22. 


Nothing is more certain than that many things, 
which have no ſenſible Qualities, may be deſcribed ac- 
curately, and comprehended adequately, by their 
dia and We upon * Objedis. 


Fs 
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Ch. VI. Vigour, and heavenly Origin, as far forth 
nas retarded by it's mortal and cart) 
Members. 1 9 bbs 


Toneus TA ollis vIGOR, et CALESTH 
ORIGO- | 


 Seminibus, quantum nox NOXIA CORPORA 


">. TARDANT, 

1 TERRENIQUE hebetant Anz rus, P 
1  daque membra.. 1 5 An. VI. 
Colo we - penetrate that Miſt, which 

hides fo mach: from human Eyes, and 

follow theſe Compoſites to their different 

and original Principles, we might gain 

; perhaps a glimpſe of 2 e objects worth 

1 contemplating; of that which is FigsT, 
R | : and that which is LasT, in the general 
0 Order of Being ; of pure Energy in the 
Ly _ SUPREME Mix, the fir? Mover of all 
9 Efficients; of pure Paſproity in the 
1 LOWEST MATTER, the ultimate Baſis of 

. | > n wo | | 
4 „5 — — 8 
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4 90 thai THY GTO cia, THY dam, To & wolzv, Toy 
b aury dd, Tov Yeov,—T heir opinion is, that the fe 
Z Principles of all things are tio, THE ACTIVE Prin- . 1 
= ciple and THE PASSIVE ; that the Paſſive Principle is _ = 
1 that Subſtance void of all Quality, MATTER ; the Ac- 
ve Principle, that 2 which ex 1 within Its Cop. 
Visg. Laert. vii. 134. 


The following Paſſage Sen Amer 18 remark- 
I able, and well applies to the preſent Subject.— 


E „ — 3 / * a 1 
Ai Doo Thy vary To Jew avopoiws νάνανα⁰ t w= 


Mp — \ e / 3 7 ad * / 
dh ivy dri os aTIOxorws TW GHAAWY THKRIVE= 


| / | 3 / | = | / * 
= 72% . av prorws co, 971 Tg bv, xptirlov©- 67 


1 RN 2 11 \ mw » 7 3 4 | 
4 70955 N KATY WHYTH TH WT, e ne 


rig d UAnc, Xtipor©” Song N Kara Warr, rabra d- 
ToDaozoper,— For this reaſon they ſay that MATTER is 
| DISSIMILARLY SIMILAR fo the DIVINITY ; is SIMI- 
LAR, becauſe each of them is explained by a Negation of 
all other things; DISSIMILARLY fo, in as much as we 

| deny all things of the Divinity, by it's being better than 
all things ; we deny them of Matter, by it's s bang Wor ſe. 
Ammon. in Prædic. p. 50. 3. 
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Archytas thus e himſelf in his Doric Dia- 
left. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Ch. VI, to mark the Analogy between things Naz 
wn tural and Artificial z how, that as there 


are no Forms of Art, which did not 


= pre-ext it in the Mind of Man, ſo are 


there no FoRMS of Nature, which did 


not pre-exift in the Mind of Gop. is 
| through this we comprehend, how Miso 
or INTELLECT is THE Rx GO OP 


MC: ML. 


„ walggor, rd go. There is ſomething, which i 
AGENT; and ſomething, which is PATIENT ; thus 


among natural Beings Gop is the AGENT; MArrER 


the PATIENT ; but the ELEMENTS are both Aan and 


Patient united, 


Upon this Simplicius obſerres—Eabbr a 270 75 


Aron Tagadrypars  Somerere wagibere 
Wolki py Tov Veov ern, @ % r GANG 18 wolli 


lr curirrrats ra 4 Thv uam, 4% mv 1 7% 


EXE prrixt Ts Wage, xz wortiv d g Waggew Ta 
| FoiXeia, woav On perigorrs ) UANG 3h edu. 


Tho what has been ſaid is evident, he has adduced (to 
explain himſelf) the two higheſt and moſt leading In- 


lances, ſaying, that Gon is AGENT, whom all other 
Active Cauſes follow ; and MATTER PATIENT, thro 
which other Beings partake of Paſſion ; and that the 
ELEMENTS are both AGENTs and PATIENTS, in 4s 
much as they participate both of Matter and of Form. 
Simpl, in Pred. p. 84. Edi. Baſil. 155. 


Fok Ns, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Objects without. It is their Region, not 


of the Country. *Tis in Mind they 


by being the Spot into which they mi- 
grate as flrangers, but in which they "oe 
| dwell as al roxhbreg, the original Natives 


1 firſt exiſt, before Matter can receive 4 


pe, © 0 ' : : : - . . f 
F 8 2 1 1 5 cod. — 1 3 4 1 5 - -——_—_ 


= 


made, agreeably to their reſpeftive Natures. In 


Hand appears to be the Organ of Organs ; to be that 


or Inſtruments, without this previous and ſuperior ons 
incapable of producing any hagle Effect. buxn 


drill. in loc. 


— - * 0 v Ou 


WT See Ar Ne 8 kh p. 98, in his 

= Tract De Anima iii. 4. p. 57. Edit. Sylb. In the 
eighth Chapter of the ſame Book, p. 62, he calls 

IJ the Soul EIAO T ETAQN, Taye Form or Forms, 
and that not ouly from it's being that ſupreme charac- 
eeriſing Power, which gives to ſubordinate Beings their 
| peculiar Form or Cbaracter, but as it uſes them, when 


this laſt acceptation it is the Form of Forms, as the 


tuperior Inſtrument, which z/cs the reſt, the Chifſel, 
the Peneil, the Lyre, &c. all which inferior Organs 


to enplay them, would be inefficacious, and dead, and 


derte 1 Xfig 18. v 7 Xele bal £5.49 G /AVWY. | 
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I FoRMs (4), in a far mote noble ad ex- Ch. VI. 
. 154 ſenſe, than by being their paſſive IR 
. Receptacle through Impreſſions from 


| 
4 
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Ch. vl. them (/ z *tis from Mind, when they 
 _— Matter, that they primarily pro- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ceed : ſo that, whether we contemplate 


the works of Art, or the more excel- 
lent Works of Nature, all that we look 
at, as beaut? iful, or liſten to, as harms- 
nious, is the genuine EFFLUENCE OR 
EMANATION OF Minp (n). 


Au 


(1) In the Scriptural account of Creation, Light 
previouſly to it's exiſtence, is commanded to exiſt. — 


And God ſaid, LET THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE 
| was LichT. So alſo Vegetables and Animals, pre- 
_ viouſly to their exiſting, are commanded to exiſt, Now, 

whether by theſe Commands we ſuppoſe certain ver- 
| bal Orders, or (what ſeems far more probable) only a 
Divine Volition, reſpect muſt needs have been had to 
certain PRE-EXISTING Forms, elſe ſuch Wordt ot 
57 ſuch Volitions mult have been devoid of all Meaning. 


(m) A proof, that theſe tranſcendent Objects are 


” of an Origin truly mental, is, that nothing but Minp 
or INTELLECT can recognize or comprehend them, And 
| hence it follows that, if this intellective Faculty be 


wanting, as it is to inferior Animals, or be unhap- 


pily debaſed, 2s too often happens to our own Species; 
_ tho' their /en/itive Organs may be exquiſite to a de- 
Fgree, yet are ſuch Beings to ſuch Objects, as if they 
had no Organs 1 at all. Eyes have they, and ſee not, &c. 


And 
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Aup now to recapitulate what we Ch. VI. 
have laid concerning Form. We have 


traced it's Variety from the Lifele of and 
Inanimate up to the Living and Ani- . 


nating; from Fi igures, Colours, and ſen- 


ſible Qualities, up to the Pozoers only 
bnowable through their Energies and Ope- 
rations; in other words, from thoſe 
Forms, which are but paſii Ive Elements, 5 
up to thoſe, which are Efficient Gauſes. 


Ev in theſe active, animating, and 


efficient Forms, beſides the Differences 


which we have remarked, there is {till 
another worth regarding. Some of them 


* 6 


** 


And hence the meaning of that hos Trochaic * g 


in che Sicilian Poet and * Epicharmus; ; 


Nis 6 %pz £ ves PTY T A ropa 5 apud. 


"9 Mind ALONE, that fr that hears ; all thingt 


2 de are deaf and Blind. 


Clem. Alex; t. i. p. 442. Edie. Patt: Mas. The 


Edit, 8vo. p. 12+ Edit. 4to. * 15 8. 


t 2 15 cannot 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. VI. cannot act without cor poreal Connections, 
S—— while to others ſuch Connections appear 


to be no way requiſite. What for ex- 


ample is the vegetative Power in Plants, 
without 2 natural Body for it to nouriſh 
and enliven? What the ſenſitive Powers 
of hearing or of ſeeing, without the 
9 corporeal Organs of an Ear, or an 
2 ye? Theſe are animating F orms, which 
though themſelves not Body, are yet fo 
far inſeparable from it, that were their 
Connection diflolved, they would be as 
unable to exert themſelves, as the Painter, 
5 deprived of his Pencil, or the Harper of 
His Harp. Tis not fo with that Percep- 
tive Power, UNMIXED AND PURE IN- 
' TELLIGENCE, the Objects of which being 
purely intelligible, are all congenial with 
itſelf. Corporeal Connections appear ſo 


little wanted here, that perhaps tis then 
in it's Ig. Vigour, when it is wholly 


ſeparated and detached. Tis in this part 


of our animating Form, that we muſt 


look for THE IMMORTAL AND Di- 


| VINE ; J 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


VINE a); tis this indeed is all of it, 


1 1 1 % £ 1 5 * q * . . . . . „ 


(i 0 0 A Nis 7 Zorxev = iyſoichon, £ zwa rig za, x8 
Obcierodar—MinD ſeems to be implanted [into the 


Body] being A PECULIAR SUBSTANCE OF ITSELF, 
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Ch. VI. 
that a rational Man would wiſh to pre- —ů 
ſerve, 


and not to be corrupted or to periſb (as the Body does). 


Arift. de An. I. i. c. 4. p. 15—And ſoon after, when 
he has told us that the Paſſions periſh with the Body, 
to which they are inſeparably united, he adds 


0 d Nag leg Neid reges Ti draht. But the Mind 
perhaps is ſomething MORE DIVINE, and free from 2 80 


ſo 9 — being act upon. 


In 3 part of the ſame Work he diſtinguiſhes i 


W the original Capacity of the ſenſitive Part, and 
that of the Intellectiue Part: Senſation (he tells us) is 


3 impaired by the Violence of ſenſible Objects: Exceſſive 
= Sounds, exceſlive Light, exceſſive Smells, prevent us 
from hearing, from ſceing, or from ſmelling.— | 
ANN 6 Nee, orav Te vonon Od N * nrlov 


vor Ta unrodeifepay GANG 3) ννννð' rd ub Hp. al- 


= ofnruxov 22 aveu owl», o 0: Ns X?“ 

Hut Mixp, when it contemplates any thing clearly and 
ſtronghy intelligible, does not for that reaſon LESS compre- 
hend infertor Objects of Intellection, but even MORE; 
the Cauſe is, the SENSITIVE Principle exiſis not WITH- 


our a Bop (it's Organs being all Bodily) ; but 


MIND on the contrary 14 SEPARABLE AND DETACH- 
ED. Lid. I. iii. c. 4 


I 3 : 1 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch, VI, ſerve, when ke would be rather thank- 
— ful to find his Paſſions and his Appetites 


extinct, 
AND 


3 . 5 * 
— — — 


„ n 


Ons 1 in the « Hoch e to him * Aeno- 


phon, and 128 before, p. 108, ns a5 follows. 


Obro. aße @ | wider 205 rare wich imeiodm, 


we 1 Jun, 80h 44 au iy Ivyrw Laa. 5 Ns <2 Tay 


0s Tury ETANAGEY YT» TiOunxev. Og vag. 676 1d Jun- 


| T& e Wjolcy Tov &v i euros Ker 1 * buyn, Cavs | 
| wopialan, Ougt ye eg EOpw Þ £5%L 9 ö eniida) 


TY pee gaual gi Yanar, 20: Tro Winuc- 


oy - Dx" Tres Apel. % xaVapor o vg exxoidr, 


ToTE 2 Pont relen £1X05 @vTOV £1val, aaf 


| gd: awveumry, JAG 8540 bac a wloiſa wgos T0 leb 
bor, WANnv 116 uxns* abr 92 dun vrt Taguos Ire 


GTO oral. Stoch. Kuen aid. H. b. 655 
Edit Hutchinſon. 4¹⁰. Oxon. „„ 


Thus tranſlated by the abovementioned excellen 
Tranſlator. 


No! Children ! I can never be berſuaded, that the 


Soul lives no longer than it dwells in this mortal Bay, 


and that it dies on Separation. For I ſee that the Soul 


x communicates Vi igour and Motion to mortal Bodies, during 
at's continuance 1 them. Neither can J be perſuaded, 
that the Soul is diveſled of Intelligence, on it's Separation 
From this groſs ſenſeleſs Body; but it is probable, that 


WHEN THE E DOUL 1 18 SRPARATED, it becomes pure and 
entire, 


. 
3 


ſophy) from his great Maſter, Socrates. 
alſo into other Syſtems of Philoſophy, derived from 
| the ſame Original; ſuch for example as the Philoſo- 
phy of Ar ilotle, who was a hearer and a diſciple as 
wel of Socrates as .of Plato. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


AND thus having traced the various Ch. VI. 
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ae aa a an... © 


baſeſt 


* 


92 5 4 4 . pu. ue PE EN 


Soul : THAT ALONE Is INVISIBLE, BOTH DURING 
IT'S PRESENCE Mun AND AT IT's DEPARTURE, 


* p. 32b, 775 


Thus crandlated by Cicere—Mibi zuidem nungquam 185 
perſuaderi poteſt animos, dum in cor poribus efſent morta- 


libus, divere; cum exiſſent ex 11s, emort : nec vero tum 
animum eſſe inſipientem, cum ex inſipienti corpore cvaſiſſet; 


ſed, cum, OMNI ADMIXTIONE CORPORIS LIBERA- 


rus, purus et integer eſſe cœpiſſet, tum efſe SAPIENTEM. 


- Atque etiam, cum hominis natura morte diſſalvitur, cete- 
= rarum rerum perſpicuum eſt quo guaque diſcedant ; abeunt 
= enim illuc omnia, unde orta ſunt . * ANIMUS AUTEM 
| SOLUS, NEC CUM ADbEST, NEC CUM DISCEDIT, Ar- 


PARET. De Seneflute, cap. 22. 


Theſe Speculatfons of Gru may more 2 be 


called the Speculations of Aenophon, who derived 


them without doubt (as he did the reſt of his Philo- 
They paſſed 


FS 


It is evi- 
dent, that, on Man's di Man every part of bim re- 
turns to what is of the ſame nature with itſelf, except the 


Beſides 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


8 Ch. VI. baſeſt up to the higheſt and beſt, and 
donſidered how, though differing, they 
all agree in this, that they give to every 


Being it's peculiar and di ftinfrve Charac- 


ter, we ſhall here conclude our Speculz- 
tions concerning Form, the ſecond Spe- 


cies of Subſtance, and which appears in 


1 * a * 2 — * 


£ x 7 1 - * — 3 . - = - . 


| Befides what has been offered in the beginning of 


this Note, the following Remark and Quotation may 


perhaps inform us farther in the Sentiments of © Un 


Bragirit and his School. 


Tbe Hyman IN TFII ECT was n 4 the 


| Peripatetics to be pure and abſolute CAPACITY ; to be 
no particular thing, till it began to comprehend things; 
mor to be blended with Body, becauſe, if it were, it would 


have ſome Quality of Body adhere to it (ſuch as hot, 


cold, and the like), which Quality would of courſe 
_ obſtruct it's operations. On the contrary they held it 
to receive it's impreſſions, dee t YOU phate, 0 
pndiv ur tvrrnexein yeſeanpmpivor, as impreſſims 


are made in A WRITING TABLET, WHERE NOTHING 


48 YET IS IN ACTUALITY WRITTEN, Ari/tat. d- 
f Anima, lib. ili C. 4 p. * Edit. 1 


But this i in the way of digreſſion—Tis OD the 


ſhort Specimen of an ancient Speculation, which 
4 jves us reaſans, why the human Intellect can haye 


Pg ee lden. 
part 
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5 bart to be an ELEMENT, in part an Er- Ch. VI. 
nnchnur Cavse (9). 33 


I Axp yet we cannot quit theſe Specu- 
1 lations, the latter part of them at leaſt, 1 
4 without a few obſervations on their dig- 
I pity e and importance, . 


Z THEIR principal object has been to 
I ſhew, that in the great intellectual Syſ- 
I tem of the Univerſe, Means do not 
3 lead to Exps, but Ex ps lead to Mr aAxs; | 
q that it was not the Organization of the 
L Sheep's 8 Body, which produced the gentle 
3 inſtincts of the Sheep; nor that of the 
4 Lion's Body, which produced the fero- 
4 cious Inſtincts of the Lion (p) ; but, be- 5 
cauſe in the Divine Oeconomy of the n 
whole, ſuch reſpective animating and ac- 

; tive aa were wanting, it was 


_ 


«< b 8 See he two laſt Notes of the preceding Chapter. 


(þ) See before, i in the beginning of this Chapter, 
Page 99. 
therefore ; 


5 e. the Limbs . Animais were the 


furniſhed with ſuch peculiarly organize 
Bodies, that they might be enabled to N 
af, and to perform their part, agreeably iſ 
to their reſpective natures, and their 
| proper buſineſs 1 in the World. 


| poſed the Organs to come jir/? * befor 
any thing farther was thought of ; which 
Organs, being all of them formed fer- 
tuitouſly, ſome of them luckily anſwered 
an end, and others anſwered none: thoſe 


that anſwered, for a while ſubſß Ned; thoſe} 


| ſurpriſing, if we conſider Le of his 
better and more rational Doctrines) ap- 
| pears: to have favoured this opinion : 


PHILOSOPHICAL | 
therefore neceſſary that they ſhould he 


Tux ancient Syſtem of Atheiſm — 


that failed, nme . 


EMD ESC (which i2  omewha 


2 0 page 7h Calov ard run vet ha. 74 : 


TAE pu | He ſays, (as Ar iftotle tells | 


* 800 1 p · 392. OE. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


greater part of thein MADE BY cuancz. Ch VI. 
= after this Ariſtotle proceeds in ex- 2 


plaining this neongs Syſtem—bn pay 35 
3 dalla cue en, n EY E ever, TY tyiyolſo, ; 


= peey eowbn, ard T8 auroare qugdvræ 


3 errerdeios · E de 1 rg, ah 2 d- | 
x vrai, web "Eperedoxans + Ayes 10 Breyer | 
„ , dxipomrpupe—IW, hen therefore theſe Limbs 
Þ ml co-incided, as if they had been made for 

3 mt purpoſe, they were then ſaved and pre- 
43 ſerved, having been thus aptly put 7oge= : 
3 ier by the Operation of Caanct ; but 
3 uch as co-incided not, theſe Were l oft, and 
43 Till [as faſt as they ariſe] are bot; ac- 
4 For din 9 70 what Empedocles fays concerning 
I W [thoſe monſtrous Productions] the Bull 
i 5 Shecies with Human Heads. Ariſt. Ph 5 5 
4 Vic. J. ii. c. 4. 8. - LE © 


b Le rie advances the ſame Doc- 
F trine, which Was indecd ſuitable to 
mn Ideas of the World's production. 
/e Farth, he tells us in is account 
I of Creation, aimed « at the time to create ; 

MARY - 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Ch. VI. many fortentous Beings, fome with range | 
Faces and Members; others 4 eficient, with. 
; out either Feet or Hands ; but the en. . 


deavours were fruitle eſt, for N ature coul | 


Not Jupport, and carry. them on to Ma- | 
a | 


Multaque | tum ib etiam Portes 
creare 3 
Conata eft, mird rd facie, mb ue coorta | 
; Orba pedum partim, manuum viduata 1. 
0 NOT 
A N. equicquam, quoniam Natura 22 

auctum, . „„ = 
N ec potuere cupitum etatis tangere foren 
: Nec reperire cibum, Sc. | 


Luckgr. V. 835 Ke. 


Tis more expretly in in contradiction toll 

the Doctrines inculcated through thi 
whole "Trac, that he denies Final 

Causks; that he holds Eyes were noi 
made for ſeeing, nor Feet for walking) 
ol 


A ending to the Pesbe nes of ths 
rin, but the CASUAL. PRODUCTION 
of the Tring leading to the exiſtence : 
. the USE. 


| Luan NA ne Facias veulrum clara 

t © En 
| Proſpicere ut poſſimus, et, ut proferre viar 
3 Proceros Palſus , Mens e. 
Cetera de genere hoc inter Quarcungue Pre- 
. fantur, 
| : Onnia perverſe | PRAEPOS TERA fant ra- 

; FHione 5 2 
VI adeo guoniam natum 2 in Corpore, 
3 VT UTL 
3 Poſimus ; fed quod NATUM' er, ID Pro- 
 Creat Usus. 5 Th: 
| LveRET. Iv. 822, 30. 


Aha Sp Poet of our own ſtates this y 


doQrine with his uſual humour. 
= Note | 


1 


Kap 
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Ch. vi. 
— (As all our Youth may learn from Cf 
Vat Eyes were made, but could not view, 


Nor Hands embrace, nor F eet purſue; 


PHILOSOPHICATH, 


Note here, Lucretius dares to teach 


But HEEDLESS Nature did produce 


The Members FIRST, and THEN the uſe 
That each muſt act, was yet unknown, 
Ti ill all Was moved by CHANCE alone. 


24 Man fl Builds a Comtry feat; ; 
7 hen finds the Walls not fit to eat ; 
Another Plants, and wond ring ſees 


Nor Books, nor Medals on his Tr reer. 


Ter Poet and Phils ofopher : 
Was He, who durſt fuch whinzs « aver. 
Bleſt, for his Sake, be Human Reaſon, 
V Web came af bf, tho" late, in ſeaſon. 


Par IOR 8 Alma, Canto 1 


Taz Poet had cauſe to be thankful 
that a time came, when Men of Seni 
oppoſed Reaſon to ſuch Sophiſtry ; bu 
the Oppetiien was not {o late, nor 1 
long; 


. a mot conclufive part of his 
. reatiſe De Naturd Deorum; and before 
k ben both, as well as before Lucretius, 
Y 7 Notle, through every part of his 
Works, and above all in thoſe reſpect- 
Wing the Hiſtory of the Members, and the 
WProgreſſ on of Animals, had inculcated 
. ith icreſiſtible ſtrength of Argument 
me great Doctrine of FINAL Cavsrs ; 
1 vhich if we allow with regard to ur- 


ler, but deny to Nature, we totally : 
Eannibilate through the Univerſe any DI- 

Dine or INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE. For 
; 133 can be Divine, which is not In- 


elligent; nor any thing Intelligent, which 
has not a Meaning ; nor any Being have 


Cauſe, to govern and direct it's Energies - 
Ind Operations. 


A PAINTER. 


A Meaning, which has no Scope, or Final 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


A PAINTER, painting a hundred Por: 


—— traits, ſucceeds in ninety- nine, and fails 


in one. We may poſſibly impute til 
Ingle Failure to CHANCE 3 bat can we 
poſſibly impute to Cnance his ſucceſ | 
in the ninety-nine ? How then can wei 


dream of Cuaxeꝝ in the Operations of 
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NaATuxE ; Operations ſo much more 
accurate, tho withal fo much greater, 
and more numerous, than thoſe of the 
Painter? CHANCE is never thought of ini 
that which happens always; nor in that 
which happens for the moſs part; but, 
if any where, in that which 0 | 
unexpecte 7 and rarely 60. 
1 Fer 


R © RS. Lac ob a I a a 4 BE 1 ** 2 af : 1 
* — a — K ———— — hap — 2 


ad See Vol. i. p. FRY 8, 95 where the Dodtin 
4 of CHANCE and FoR TUNE is diſcuſfed at large upon 
the Peripatetic Principles, and where an attempt Mm 
made to explain that moſt ſubtle and ingenious Ar 
gument of the Stagirite, by which he proves that 
Cnaxck and FoRTUNE are fo far from ſupplantingi 
Mixp, or AN INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, that th 
Exiſtence of the two former n infers the Ex- 
iſkence of the latter. 
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 Anp ſo much for thoſe Philoſophers, Ch. VI. 
| recorded for having yy denied a Fre- * 


5 TuxRE are others, who, tho they . 
1 55 not denied one, have yet made N 
4 ems, that would do without one ; ſeemi ing 


I to think concerning the trouble of go- 
W verning a World, as Queen Dido did of 


ele is fuperis labor oh; ea cura quietos 3» 
Sallicitat — * 3 „„ 


1 A THIRD b with: more decency, Ts ff 
Y have neither denied a Providence, nor 


Twas conſonant to the Reaſoning there held, that N | 1 
W PLaro, long before, 1 is ſaid to have called FoRTu NE = 
b  ounluma, @uoews A woe, 4 SYMPTOM, r | 7 
8 THING CO-INCIDENT either with Nature, or the Hu- pe i 
nan Will. See Suidas in the Word, Eipaguin. x . | 4 
Palo Account will be better underſingd perhaps, by os: 4H 


recurring to the ien in the former part of this 
note. 


(r/ Fire. En. iv. | ”_ 
Ty omitted 


Ch. vI. omitted one; yet have ſeldom recurred | 
— to it, but upon preſſing occaſions, when 


Po kd 1 
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_ difficulties aroſe, which they either hap. 
pened to find, or had happened to make, i 
They appear to have conducted them- 

ſelves by Horace's advice; ; 


Nee Deus — it, u 22 dignur vnde, 
= "aw 0. „ 


A FOURTH Philoſopher remains, and 

a reſpectable one he is, who ſuppoſes | 
 Providential Wiſdom never to ceaſe far i 
Ingle moment, and who ſays to it with re- 
verence, what Ulyſes did to Minerva, 


— — 205 oe ; Arif 


eee. * ) 


* 


"1 5 15 He. . rt. Poet. 


(t) Hom. Thad. 10. v. 239. See 4 Ebi. 
tus, lib. i. c. 12, both in the Original, and in Mis. 
Carter's excellent Tranſlation. See alſo the Comment 
of my worthy and learned Friend Upton, on this 
Chapter, in his valuable Edition of that Author 
tom. ii. p. 40, 41. See allo Pſalm cxxxix. 1 
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Nor e can I move, and Hehe 
mp Notice— 


L and return from a Digreſſion, to which 


$ ent connection of many different ideas. 


reating of SUBSTANCE, than to ſay ſome- 


EP /y/ical, but in a /ogical view. 


oe have been led inſenſibly by the la- 


ming of thoſe characters, which are 
Wuſually aſcribed to it by Ariſtotle and his 
followers, when they conſider it not in a 


K 2 „ CHAP. 


But to 1 Philoſophers and Poets, : 


3 Turns remains nothin g farther. in the 
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C vn. 


by being more or leſs bulky; 
is not more or leſs a Triangle, by being : 
more or leſs acute-angled. The Inten- 

ſions and Remiſſions are to be found in 
their Accidents; the Eſſences remain /in · 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Concerning the Properties of Suh kane at. 
tributed to 1. in the Peripateric 85 


*HE ancient Logicians, or rather 

ARISTOTLE and his School, have 
given us of SUBSTANCE the following 
Characters. e MN 


- They inform us that, as SUBSTANCH, 
tt is not ſu ſceptible of more and teſs (a), 
Thus a Lion is not more or leſs a Lion, 
a Triangle 


ply and immutably the ſame, and either 


abſolutely are, or abſolutely are not. 


Am. 


(a) Act d 1 dri pan We To ia 9 


To 2 Præd. p. 28. Eat, 9. See He. 


AGAIN, F 


* e he tells ut, 


HIS HAP, 


lay (e). 


tion borne by MATTER to Form ; for 


L oe each other, theſe two, Matter 


IE . : 
_ —— 
» 


: * 


N ien eat. Ariſt. Pred. p. 28. Eat. 966. 


> c) Mitt. Prem, No. 1, 


1 To FIND A For IT SHALL NOT Br. 
3 And Peace ow. Jull him ; in her ow ry ; 
. Tur Aﬀertion is evident in compound 
KB Beings, that is to ſay, in ſubſtances na- 
BY 
tural; for what is there contrary to Man 
| confidered as Man, or to Lion conſidered 


Ft Lion ? This is true alſo in the Rela- 


Y while Contraries by their co- incidence 
(3) "Tmdgxes N rats 2oias 2 To unity e extras tra- 


K 3 „ and 
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i AA, SUBSTANCE, they tell us, C: VII. 
nt of no Contraries (). Tis to this 
| 2 that Milton alludes, when, after. having 


* 
4. In 
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c. VII. ad Form, coal eſce 2 kindly, that no 
Change to either ariſes from their Union, 


Thus the Marble, when adorned with 
: the Form of a Statue, is as preciſely 
Marble, as it was before ; and the Oak, 
„ when faſhioned into the Form of a Ship, 
s as truly Oak, as when it flouriſhed in 
1 - the Foreſt. If there be any Contrariet) 
= „ in Subſtance it is that of Foxx to Pai- 
OO vATION, where Privation nevertheleſs; | 
7 nearly allied to > Neu entig. 

\ = 5 | L ASI v. SUBSTANCE thiy tell us is 
= : Something, which, though it have no 
= Contrary, yet 7s by nature ſuſceptible if 
Wy 5 all Contraries, atſelf ill remaining one and 


; 0 . the 2 758 0 


, We cannot forget that deſcription 
given by VIRGIL, of the Cumean Pro- 
> 5 N 


— 


2 i 


Py 
: e k ONE IO 9— 


4 a) Mia N Lo TH voing Joxer tivas T0 Tau 
rv g Ev aged d Ov 1 Ev ur £5VG%s dur. Ariſt. 


; Pr ed. p. 29. Edit. Sylb, 
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Subito non vultus, non color unus, C. VII. 
Non comptæ manſere come 3 3 fed peeins — 
e,, 

Et rabie fera corda rument 1 J. 


I mou to  dfratiion.. How different is all 
2 this from the appearance of that Sibyl, 
who firſt ſo courteouſly received Eneas at 
cum, and afterwards fo prudently at- 
E tended him to the Shades? Yet, amidf 
all theſe Contrarieties, was ſhe ſtill the 

© ſame Sibyl ; ſhe was ſuſceptible of them all, 


F without becoming another Woman. 
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1 Tais laſt Charadter- of Subftance- ap- 
0 Pears to be the moſt eſential : for what is 
ö he Support of Contraries, or indeed of by 
| every Attribute, but Sub/tance? Motion 
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C. VII. and Reſt, Heat and Cold, Health and 
. Sickneſs, Vigour and Decay, are all to 


be found at times in each Individual of 
the human race. Moſt of the ſame Con- 


traries are to be found among Brutes, 


and ſome of them deſcend even to the 


race of Vegetables. 


ts we deſcend from theſe x minuter r Sub- 
ances to our terraqueous Globe, here 


Tempeſt and Calm, Froſt and Thau, 
Rain and Drought, Light and Darkneſß, 
have each their turn; yet leave i it, when 
they depart, after all their ſceming Can- 


teſt, the ſame individual Globe, and not 


another. Thus the Poet, we have al- 
ready quoted, ſtill _— FRO 
"as a Per ſon— 


2 et he ſpall live in firife, and at his door 
5 Devouring War ſhall never ceaſe to roar © 
Lea, it ſhall be his nat'ral property, 

To HARBOUR THOSE THAT ARE AT 
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Ir we d our views beyond the C. VII. 


I Bur if we aba from palſ. Foe and 
: r SubRances up to ſuch as are ac- 
Z tive and immaterial, here we ſhall find no : 
Yitcibatin, no ſucceſſion of Contra- 
Fries; but Motion and Reſt, Equality and 
33 Similarity and Diffimilarity, 
£ Identity and Diverſity, will appear, each 
Pair co-exiſting within hie ſame Being in 

E the ſame inſtant, and that by an amazing 5 ; 
l Connection of. both together under One. | 


Tis by virtue 1 of this combining, 


this unifying Comprehenſion (and which 
for 


. | Spot which we inhabit, what is the NS, SN 
3 whole viſible Univerſe, but the compre- ” 
3 henſive Receptacle of every Contrary 
9 | conceivable? Within this immenſe Whole 
bey all diſtributively exiſt, while each 
A of them by ſucceſſion fulfils it's allotted 
period, without diſturbing the general 
1 — or impairing the general Beauty. 5 
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© VII. for that reaſon can only belong to a Be. ö 
— ing unextended and indivifible) that the! 
7 Mind or Intellect pronounces that Ah 
not B, that C is unequal to D, that EI 

js unlike to F. Were ſuch Propoſitions, 
inſtead of being comprehended at ont 

by ſomething Indiviſible and One, to be | 
comprehended in portions by the differ | 

ent parts of ſomething Divifble ; or were 
they to be comprehended by a Power in- 
diviſible, yet not at once, but in a Suc 
ceſion; twould be as impoſſible either 

way to comprehend the real Propoſitions 

as it would, if they were to be recoy- 

| nized in part by a Man in England, in 

part by one in China; or elſe in part by a 

Man in the preſent Century, in part by 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


one of the ſucceeding. It may be aſked 


in ſuch inſtances, who is it that compre: 
lend THE WHOLE (s)? 


— . * n K . = — 


— —— —— — 


* . - I 


(2) See 1 4 iii. c. 1 Nate 1 f . See al 


Ariſtot. de Anim, I. iii. 8 2. p. 52. Edit, Sylb. The 
muſt "a p. 85. a. 6 
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| LasTLY, much more in ths Suede 


ter a manner peculiarly tranſcendent ; 


? Sting, but by that original Cauſality, 


through which it makes all things. to 
3 exiſt, 


E251 . tl - \ " 4 1 4 8 
—— ——e— | : 8 


„— —_— rm. 


vance 


Pune may we find ſuch Coincidence, 
fince here not only Contraries, but all 
| things whatever co-exiſt, and that too af- 
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not by a Knowlege which is partial, but 
by one which is univerſal; not with occa- 
2 remiſſions, but in one uniform un- 
remitting Energy (4) ; not by ſubſequent 
x mpreſſions from things already pre- ex- 
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A NoBLE field for ſpeculating opens 
upon this occaſion ; which, tho' a- 
riſing out of our Subject, yet naturally 
leading us beyond it, we ſhall omit, 


and return to our Logical Inquiries, con- 
. cluding here what we have to ad- 


W ( 58 See * G on \ Qualiy, where the Verſes ; 
E | of Empedacles a are _ Is 
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KAN CEM EN TS, that is to ſay Qual, 


as Site or Paſition, the Time When, and 
the Place Yhere. Others u pon occaſion 
charatterize, and efſentiate ; ſuch for ex. 
am ple as Magnitude, Figure, Colour, and 


Magnitude is eſſential to Body; Angu- 


Opinions, has endeavoured, as far as he was able, to 
make all his Treatiſes conſiſtant, and explanatory one ot 
another. Thoſe, who would ſee what he has already 
| written on the two great Elements of Subſlance, diſcuſſed 


the Index of Hermes for the Words, MATTER and 


Mord Coen: 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


vance in our Theory concerning Sor. FP 


' STANCE (90. : —_ 


Wr are now to conſider the remain. i 
ing GENERA, PREDICAMENT, or Ak- 


A 4 * 
— 4 
- 3 
— «ay 


. Any Si ite, &c. 


SOME of theſe are at all times no 
higher than Accidents; ſuch for example 
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many Qualities, Thus a triply extended 
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(i) The Author, in the repreſenting of ancien: WW 


in this and the three preceding Chapters, may ſearct 


Form ; and the Index of his firſt | Volume, for the 
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? rity to a Cube ; 1 Heat to Fire; and co- c. vn. 
hour to every Superficies not tranſpa- On 
. In all ſuch Inſtances, they make 
part of the CMaracteriſtic Form, and 

. that Senſe are to be conſidered rather 

. us Subltances than as Accidents. How- 

« as this holds not always, and that t 

Bthey are Sometimes as merely and as 
rietly Accidents, as any of thoſe which 

F re ſo always, we chooſe under that com- : 

I on Denomination to ſpeculate upon : 
them all, beginning according to Or- : 1 

b Wer arſt from the firſt, . 
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2 x | 3 vm. 


Concerning Quan ITIE * and i in 

corporeal = natural and acquired —9 2 
ay Capacity, and Completion—Tranfitim E 
1 9 . immediate, and through a mediun- | 
2  Diſpofitions, Habits—Genius—Primay N 

and imperfect Capacity—Secondary au 
6395  perfeti—where it is, that no Capacitie 3 
8 5 exiſt—Nualities, penetrating, and ſul 
| „ 8 5 perficial—Eſential Form Figure, a 
1 Tn . important Nualicy— Hgures intellectuu. 4 
8 natural, artificial, phantaſt jo—Colour ; 
Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, &c.—Perſon F 
of Quality—Properties of Quality= b 
Some W one — and ; * bt 


C. VIII. 8 SUBSTANCE © luts; holds the fi þ 
— rank among theſe Predicamenti 
or univerſal Arrangements, by being tht 8 
e os one among them that exiſts of 1 


Th 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


aſſerted (a), 1s Quarity, becauſe Qua- 
Wir is ſaid to be an Attribute, from 


I 


4 Which r no Subſtance i 1s Pe. 


vs, devoid of Quantity; ſuch, for exam- 


_ 1 — 


2 — 


border is SUBSTANCE 3 the ſecond, QUALITY. Sin- 
li. in Præd. Ruantitat. p. 31. Edit. Baſs i. Simpli- 


ius adds — dere n Ovcix Y Iloos wurd, d:073 


ih ſucceed and COME AFTER QUALITY, in as much 
it derives from Quality its very Character, and di- 


Z mal ; mw ö 


„ mw a 9%: a0 . / ef \ * 
Wyo civas r Woch ano rng dig ivd idorai Aro H ile 
3 1 | LN: 1 
os av ein ro Tlogov, imeion Tov Jen] Gv- 


ive Peculiarity.— Ibid. To Tov Atyilas N Me 
og rig going —The DIFFERENCE, which attends each 
ab ſance, is called QUALITY. Ariſt. Metaph. . Co: 
4 He explains it immediately—Man is 4 Biped 


thing 
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. Gf, fo the next in order, as ſome have C. VIII. 
W 


Tavis may be Subfances, they tell 


a if we admit them, as the plc - 
ve, or immaterial. But that there ſhould 
pe Subſtances devoid of Ruality, ä 


3 | (a) This was the Opinion of Archytas—Tlgore 
i riraxlas dci —dturtęa dt d morac—the firſt in 


= \ | 3 

e, 4 1h idiornla aro Tis worn? A. 
EPUBSTANCE PRECEDES Quantity, becauſe Being is 
vparted to Quantity from Subſtance, ſo alſo muſt Duane 
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C. VIII. thing hardly credible, becauſe they ok Y 
— not then be charaFerized, and diſtin, 2 
guiſhed one from another. I 


ON this reaſoning it is maintained, 
that, altho' we have no Idea of Quan 
tity. ſuggeſted to us in that animating : 


Principle, THE Sour, yet can we dil 


cern that this Principle has many dit- 
ferent Qualities, and that Animals from 
| theſe Qualities derive their diſtinct and 
ſpecific Characters. There is for exam- 

: ple a ſocial Sympathy in the Soul of 
Man, which prompts the individuals of 
our Species to congregate, and form 
| themſclyes into Tribes. : 


Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienun 


puto (6). 8 


We can trace the fame congregating 


5 W! in the + Ho: in the e and 


— 


— 


© Terent. 8 AQ. 1 


even 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


© however leſs frequent in thoſe of fero- 


4 


Fs 


ä ? Homer deſcribes TI and his giant- 
brethren— 5 


. e 0 tac, 
122 a dx. 50 aeg auge. 


— Each * 5 ver 


5 THEY OUGHT 
N OxR FOR ANOTHER 0. 


Z may be conſidered as peculiar to Bopy. 


* 


= (4 Oh. 1 14. 


5 — in the ferocious Wolf. It is C. VIII. 


Cious character; the greater part of 
5 | whom, if we except thoſe ſeaſons while 
„ they breed and nurture their young, ſeem 
. to feel no other inſtincts, but ſuch as 
. lead them to be ſolitary. "Twas under ; 
| this unfeeling and gloomy character that 


2 adi and his WIVES 3 ; NOR CARE : 
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Ir is no leſs obvious on the other 
N hand, that there are QuaritiIES which 
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having this common reference to both, 
are naturally divided into CORPOREAL 
and INCORPOREAL. | 


ard the third, when he makes Di 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


If we admit Figures, Colours, ang 


Odours for Qualities, and ſuch undoubt- 
edly they are; we muſt admit of courſe, 
f that among Animal Bodies there is one bs 
Figure to the Serpent, another to the | 
Horſe ; one Colour to the Swan, an- 


other to the Parrot. Even in the vege⸗ 


falle Race, the Roſe has one Odour, the 
Jeſſamine another; there is one Figure 


Ir follows, therefore, that as Qua: 


LITIES help to 4 Hing uiſb not only one 
Soul from another Soul, and one Bach 
from another Body, but (in a more ge. 


neral view) every Soul from every Boch; [4 
it follows (I fay) that QuariTIEs, wh 
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"Twas the judgment * Shakeftun 6: 
to unite them in the character of R, 
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Mix p (4). 


| 24 NO0VUS zie mptris Jeet 1 fur, 


Noſpes? 


V. ithal I did 16 your Bee 
Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Bot in your Foxx, and NoBLENESS or 6 


Y 7 e the ſame with reſpe& to 
| Eneas, when he makes his heroic Virtue 
E and his graceful Perſon have ſo powerful 

3 an effect upon the unfortunate Dido. 


Aulus ſeſe ORE ferens, quem FORTI | PEC- 


TORE ef arms © 7 


Tux 1 abovementioned admit 
of another diviſion, and that is into NA- 
Thus in the 


ronaL and ACQUIRED. 


1 Cn 


5 (4) Shake. Rich, III. 
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Ian relate, in 1 manner he recom- C.VIIE. 


g | mended him to o the Citizens of London: * 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Quality; Science, an acquired one: in the 


human Body, Beauty may be called a Na- 
tural Quality ; Gentility, an acquired. one, 


This diſtinction deſcends even to Bodies 


inanimate. To tranſmit Objects of Vi. 
ſion is a Quality natural to Cryſtal; 
but to enlarge them, while tranſmitted, 


is 2 Character adventitious. Even th 
- Quality may be natural | in one Sub- 
ſtance, as Attraction in the Magnet; and 
— in another, as the ſame Attrac- 
tion in the Ma 2gnetic Bar. 


Arr. the above Qualities have not on 
their Completion, but their Capacity (/) 
Thus not only the Grape, when com— 


2 a — A, 
—— 


9 ) Thus we traute the W volts ExrexN, 1 5 
Auvapaiss Sometimes we read rd jb Aurahei, 74 U N 
Advais, PowER, is ſeen in "Yan, Mar. i 
TER; Evreneixeuc, COMPLETION, | in EIO, Forv, 3 


| F rf eig 


| The Diviſion abovementioned into Cor porcal ana 
Incor poreal, is taken from Plotinus, as we learn from I 


Simplicius i in Præd. p. 69. B. 
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cut, Mind, Decility may be called a rot N 
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boa (that i is to ſay, when mature) poſ- C. VIII. 
ſeſſes 2 delicious Flavour; but there is — 
EF Capacity alſo to produce it, reſiding i m--_ 
1 a a ſimple Grape- ſtone. Even in art? rficial 
” Subſtances, there are in like manner Ca- © 
Ta A Grain of Gun- -powder has 
the Capacity of exploſion; ; a muſical In- 
9 | frument, that of Ramon ny. ; 
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dhe 9 of every 1 is e | 
$ accommodated, and which Frame ſuch — 
. 1 internally actuate. 1 


. Dente 2 cornu taurus petit ; 1 unde 7 Ya 
INTUS | 


. Mont ratum ? 1 | 


E! In Max there i is a . to . 
+ and Virtue ; ; and well would It; be for 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. VIII. him, if not alſo to their Contraries. Yet 
e ſuch is our Nature, ſuch the peculiar 


character of the Reaſoning Faculty, be- 
longing to us as Men; it is capable of 
either Direction (1), and may be em- 


ployed, like the ſame Weapon, as wall 


to Evil as to Good. 


Nor are there (ach Qualities only a8 


| eee there is a W and ne- 


(9 WRT TA0x 1 3 Conan 


Every Pow R of the RATIONAL ind has a Capaciy 


either way, that is, a double Capacity. Ammon. in Pre, 


P 127» 


Al pat 2v rf Moyes Ouvapeicy Os a 
; / % 8 * | mW 

Nh 3 TWY EvavTiwr—T he POWERS, that arg con- 
nected with the REas0NING Faculty, are THE SA 


with reſpet? to various and CONTRARY Operations, 


Arif de Interpr. p. 


75 · Edit, Sylb. 


*T is thus Medicine, as an Art, can cauſe Sickneſs, 


as well as Health; Muſic, as an Art, can cauſe Diſcosd, 
as well as Harmony And why this? - Becauſe they 
are beth ſounded in Reaſon ; and 'tis the ſame Reaſon, 


in all inſtances, .which ſhews us the Thing, and ſhes 


143. Edit, Sylb, 
lame Work. 


us alſo it's Privation, —O dt A0 s abrog dn 10 
weaνανα, 20 Thy gien. 


Arift. Metapb. ix. 2. p. 


dee alſo pages 147» I 153, of the 


gative 


ARRANGEMENTS. 5 


B | gative Sort, which may be called Inca- C. VIII. 
| 2 PACITIES (503 and theſe alſo of differ- hers, rape 
Y ent Kinds, ſome for better, ſome for 

A worſe ; 1o that where the Capacities do 

IF honour, there the Incapacities debaſe ; 
where the Capacities debaſe, there their 

A | Oppoſites do honour. Thus to the Power 
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3 of being taught, an honourable Capacity, 
zs oppoſed the Incapacity of being taught, 
a debaſing one; and hence is Man diſtin- 
3 guiſhed from an Inſect, and the one called 
A decil, the other indocil. Again, to the 
b Power of dying, a debaſing Capacity, i is op- 
poſed the Inability of dying, a ſuperior | 


one; and thus are ſuperior Beings called 
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immortal () in the way of excellence, 
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(i) Aud, MOON. #1 os Prad. P. 41. : 
Edit. Sylb. 5 


(e) Sappho, the exlobritod Poctels, has a ſingular 5 


Sentiment upon this Subject. —To anovioxew Rane. 


6 Yea y2Ze ST exp xmouy! ame)vnoxou yas ay — 
To die, is an Evil; the Gods have ſo determined it, or 
ele they would die themſelves. Ariſt. Rhet, I. it. c. 22. 
S. 27. : : 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


3 VIII. whilſt Man is catted mortal, with a view 
. to ſubordination. 


Tux Trinfition From Dualities of Ca- 
pacity to thoſe of Completion, is ſome- 
times mediate, ſometimes through a 
Medium. Thus in 4; Grain of Gun- 


powder, the Tranſition from the power 


; of; exploding, to actual exploſion, i is in- 
mediate; ſo from the power of hearing, 


to adtual hearing; ; from the power of 


ſeeing, to actual ſight; ; and the ſame in 
the other 15 ( [), all which we ſeem 10 


720 


3 „ a — 


(1% The Peripatetics made two Sorts of Capacity, 
both of which have a foundation in Nature, and yet 
are evidently diſtinguiſhed the one from the other. 
Man, as a rational Being, is capable of Geometry. — 
Ibis is the , Capacity. Aſter he has acquired the 
Science of Geometry, he poſſeſſes it, even when he 
does not geometrize.— This is the ſecond Capacity; a 
Capacity acquired indeed by Labour, but when once 
acquired, called forth in an infant 3 a Capacity founded 

on the original one, but yet in every view of it far 
— Japeriar and more valuable, 


All this holds with regard to the INTELLECT. or 
Mix p, but by no means with regard to the SENSES, 
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ARR ANGE ME NT 8. 
hoſſeſs 1 in a bort of perfection from the be- Cc VII. 


giuning. But there are other Capacities, 


and thoſe none of the meaneſt, where 


* nth - F * s 8 — ——— 1 * ny 6 * 


hw. 


— — 


for theſe are perfect, or nearly ſo, from the beginning, 
and require neither Time, nor Teaching, for their Aa- 
8 1 | | | 


4Orav d rund, f * 305 Gomep brian, x 70 
RW Wh, * To nar ivieſuav ouoiws At Tw 
ITewgerv— As ſoon as any one is born, he immediately ef 


feſſes Senſe, as he would actual Science; and the Energy 


of Senſation has a ſimilar meaning with that of actual! 


ſcientific Speculating. Ariſt. de An. ii. 5, He means 


by this, that every Man originally ſees with the ſame 
eaſe, as an able Geometrician goes thro' a The- 
orem. There is none of the fatigue and labour and 


tt... tit. 9 . 
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— 


delay of a Learner : Seeing and Hearing have no 


need to be taught us. 


Animum autem religuis rebus ita perfecit, 11 . 3 


Senſibus enim ornavit ad res percipiendas idoneis, ut nibil 
aut non multum adjumento ullo ad ſuam conformationem in- 
digeret. Quod autem in homine præſlantiſſimum et opti- 


mum eft, id, &c. Cic. de Vin. l. v. c. 21. 


And here, by che way, we may perceive a capital 


Di/linftion between thoſe two Powers or Faculties of 
the Soul, SENSE and INTELLECT, which Faculties in 
vulgar Speculations are too often confounded. In 


InTELLECT there 1s an Adbance to better and more 


cemplete 5 a Progr fi n wholly unknown to the Powers 


of SensE, which is complete from the very beginning, 
through al it's Operations. 
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"©: VIII. the Tranſition to Completion is nec 
Ns ſarily through a Medium. 


Eneigies to be practiſed 3. if a Science, 
many Theorems to be underſtood ; if 


curbed, many Opinions to be eradicated, 
before we can attain the wiſhed for Goal. 
The Qualities, which diſtinguiſh any Be. 
ing, during this changeable period, may 
be called TENDENCIES, DrsPos1T1oNs, 
or PROGRESSIVE QUALITIES. They are 
too, as well as Capacities, of a different 
colour, ſome good, ſome bad. There is 
a kind of laudable Progreſſion, before 
we arrive at perfect Virtue ; as there is: 
kind of eee Interval, before we 


P HIL 086 P 11 10 At, 


Qui fudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tultt, feattque Puer—— — 1") - 


Ir an Art be our End, there are many 


Moral Virtue, many Appetites to be 
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Our 7. endencies 4 theſe Aurel c. VIE. 


re eaſy to be interrupted. As the Wiles * 


of Pleaſure, and an ill-directed Shame, 


are often fatal Checks to a young Profi- 


cient in Virtue; ſo are Conſcience and 2 

a better Shame to young Beginners in 
vice. And hence we may perceive tre 
true character of theſe Tendencies; which 
is, that of all Qualities they are the leaſt 5 
fteady and permanent. Horace well de- 


ſcribes this ſtate of gu Auation: 


. Si toga 45 N tet inpar, 
Rites : ; Quid, mea cum n ententia 
ſecum; 


Nod petit, ſperntt ; ; repetit, quod hen 5 


omiſit; 


Ksruar, KY vir DISCONVENIT on- 


DINE Toro (2). 


"Tus to the fame mutable Condition Hine 5 
PpiStetus alludes, whers, N Heer 9 


— 


— 


(n) Mas 25% L 1, 906. 


upon 
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1 VIII. upon Proficiency, he ſabjoins the follow. E 
— ing advice“ That after a certain time 4 ple 
« his young Philoſopher ſhould exhibit 


= overpowered him, as they did before; 
and how far he was now able to reſiſ 
8 « their influence. He adviſes him, how- 
66 ever, to fly at firſt ſuch Conflicts, as 
« would put his Virtue to a trial too 
« ſevere z and quotes the proverb on the 
8 occaſion, that the Metal Pot and the 

Stone Pot do not with ſalety ac- 
- - cond G0 55 . 


ferent i is the caſe, when their courſe i i 


have attained their Maturity and Con- 
; Pletion. The Man complete virtuou N 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


“ himſelf, to fee how far the Fancie 


sven therefore 15 the character of theſe 
Tendencies, or Dj iſpoſitions (+). But dif 


finiſhed, and when they may be faid to f 


—— 


— 


nl 


4 0 ) Grin Ein. ii. c. 12. 


(2) A. 4 Diſpeſti tion 3 5 Abe, Halit.. 2 . 
Cat. p. 19 Edit. . | 
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dreads no allurements ; the Man com- c VIIL 
pletely vicious feels no compunctions. SSP. 
Like ſturdy Oaks, they defy that force, | 
which could eaſily have bent . while 

my were but faplings. | 


Ap hence, as we are not Gaid to have 
an Eſtate, becauſe we are walking upon 
it, or to have a Picture, becauſe we are 
holding it ; but to have them, implies 3 
ſuperior, a more permanent pole Tt ion, ſuch 
as either cannot be defeated, or at leaſt 
not eaſily ; ; hence I fay theſe Completions, 
whether virtuous or vicious, are called, : 
from their - Readineſs and permanence, Ha- 
BITS 's (7). "Foy: are Paſeſtons, which 

their 
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fivas, Ti d 'WOAUX POVIWTEROD, 2 duo reger. 
Hair differs from Dis posir io, as the latter is ea- 


fily maveable, the former is of longer duration, and more 
agicult to be moved. Arift. Præd. p. 40. Eait. H. 5 


And juſt aſter, having ſpoken of Warmth and Cold, 
of Health and Sickneſs, and ſhewn. how far theſe, 
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£m, their owner may properly be ſaid 70 


bitually good, or habitually bad. The 
Profeſſors of Medicine find this Diſtine. 
tion in human Bodies. Tis not amy 
Health, (ſuch as health juſt recovered, or 
with difficulty preſerved) but tis con- 
firmed and ſteady Health, which they call 
a GooD HABIT oF Bopy. They have 
reference in Diſeaſes to the ſame Perma- 
nence, when they talk of HAC TI 
| Coughs, | and HecTic Fevers, Com—- 
plaints not caſual, but which make c 
: for? {as it were) of the Conſtitution. 


ad ro TETW Toy avis 019 xe dn cανν to- 


Unleſs any one of theſe very alfections ſhould by length if 


time become naturalized, and grow either immoveable, or 
only to be removed with difficulty ; which perfection the 


PHILOSOPHICAT. 


HAVE, and by which we call him J. 


when they are mutable and ſhift eaſily, may be called 
Diſpojitions, he ſubjoins, that ſo it is u Tis % 


ci” H aviar©> ( legitur aximtC>), N wa duc- 
xi ga, Waris inws EEIN Jan weooaſogevo— 
perhaps we may call a HABIT. 4rift. Pred. P. 41. 


| Edit. Sylb, 
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Ann thus beſides the Diſtinctions of C vm. 
CORPOREAL and INCORPOREAL, of Na- Ss 
TURAL and ACQUIRED, may all Quari- 

TIES be conſidered as Caracirixs, as. 
TENDENCIES, and as Hazirs ; 3 as Capa- 
cities only and Habits, where the tranſi- 


tion is immediate; 3 as all three Succeſi tvely, 


where the tranſition is through a Me- 
dum. 8 


Ir is worth while to aber e in the 
human Mind the ſucceſſive appearance of 
theſe Qualities, where durin g the Tranſition 
there exiſts a Medium or Interval, The 
original Power, which the Mind poſſeſſes 
of being taught, we call NATURAL Ca- 
PACITY ; and this in ſome degree is 
The ſuperior Fa- 
cility of being taught, which ſome poſſeſs 


common to a Men. 


above the reſt, we call GENIUS. The 


2 tranſitions or advances from natu- 
ral Power, we call PROFICIENCY 3 and 
the 
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>; VIIL. the End or Completion of Profiles « we 
call HABIT. 


called Science; if it deſcend from Spe- 
culation to Practice, it is then called 
Art; and if ſuch Practice be converſant 2 
a regulating the Paſſions and Aﬀedti, : 
It is then called Moral Virtue. ” 


been thus acquired, can return at time 
Into Capacity, and there lie dormant and 
for a time unperceived, 


— - Alfenus waſer, omni 


Abjecto inflruments artis, beuge taber 1 
Sutor erat — — (7) 13 


tween this habitual,  Jeendary Ip 
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Ir ſuch Habit be converſant about 52 


Matter purely Speculative, it is thn, 


Even. all theſe Habits, ** having 
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ity (5), and that which is natural and C. vm. 
riginal. The habitual can paſs AT ONCE, 
when it pleaſes, into perſed? Energy; ; the 
natural, only thro' the Medium of _ 


fution and REPEATED PRACTICE, 


Ta ſeveral Qualities thus variouſly 


diſtinguiſhed are to be found only i in Be- 
ings of ſubordinate Nature: But if there 


be a BIN, whole Exiſtence is all- per- 
fe, &F and complete, and ſuch muſt that 
Being neceſſarily be, the Source of Per- 


fection to all others; with the nature of 


2 Being this Variety will be incompa- 


tible. 


—— 4 2 , 1 a * 
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(s) See before Note, p. 1 52 a GO TS : 
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Caracirv or POWER 7s not a ſimple Term of one 


eauing only, but there is one Sort, when we ſay of a 
Child, he has a Capacity to be a military Leader; another, 


when we fay 2 of a Man, who 1s in complete Maturity, 
oo de dn. J. I, ii. c. 5. p. 33. Edit. 9. 
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In Him are no Powers or dor- 
mant Capacities, no Proficiencies or Tran- 
itions from worſe to better, and ſtill 
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x: VIII. much leſs from better to worſe; 1. 0 E: 
N full and immutable Energie thro every puri 
of Space. Twas concerning this divine 
Principle that LP ſung of old. 
Obr. ye et re Pan KATH me 22 

Ob AR am VG r- Jt Wo n>adou aooeomw, . 

Ov wee, 2 Jon Ya, 2 u Nail, 
A * Oer legen, 20 abe D i Af latroi, | 


Þgorrios O d, XATALTTETD SLID | 


: No Limbs hath he, With human head a4 
. dorned; _ 
Nor ria Nis Shoulders tranch two Neu 
55 Arms; 
To him belong nor feet, nor r pliant Fnees ; 
But, MIND ALONE he WAs 3 mneffable, 
Aud Hol v Mixp; ; that rapidly per vadii 
With providential cares the might) 
 Wrarld (c). 1 : 


* . = . * 4 
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„ [4)- B08 Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 199. J. . 
and Poeſ. Philoſeph. Hen. Step. p. 30, where, inſtead a 
Ert a 5 aud goαν] we read » Al v Geo ren. | * 
And here it may be obſerved by way of digreſſon, 4 


that in this part of Anumonius, a part truly valuable 
and 
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Tus Speculations of this Genus, or 
Arrangement, having now carried us to 
the ſublimeſt of all Objects, ought here 
to end. But as there ſtill remain a few 


obſervations, and beſides theſe a diſqui- 


tion into the Properties fs the e, 


* — 
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C.VIN. 


and deeply ohiloſophical, we meet in the printed 


ing. The firſt occurs p. 199. B. line 19, be- 
tween the words Tww— Tw. Here a MS. 
tion ſupplies the word aPavwv. 
p. 200, line 2, after the word cuvivrwv. Here the 
fame MS. ſupplies the following valuable Reading, 


which les far beyond the reach of the moſt acute 


Conjecture. The words are — TUVLEUTWY [67% weg- 


| 


of Venice, in 12mo. in the year 1545. 


rerachala T5 cnbeias £106. 1 


There is a third Reading from the ſame Autho- 


Colla- 
The ſecond occurs 


text two Chaſms, which much impair the mean- 


ity, in the fourth line of the ſame page, which is 


27" ixtivay, inſtead of in ixxivev, a Reading mani- 
 teltly better, though not ſo important as the former. 


The Edition of Ammonius, here referred to, is that 


The ſame 


places may be found in the Edition of Aldus at Venice, 


in 12mo. in the year 1546, page 172, B. p. 173, and 


in the Fol. Edition of the ſame Aldus, in the year 1503, 
where the pages are not marked, but where the above 


Chaſms eaſily ſhew themſelves o che Reader s eye. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


and that the apparent, as well as the 


real; we cannot quit the ſubject, till 


theſe i inquiries have been firſt ſatisfied, 
Thus then the Treatiſe proceeds. ” 


Wiru reſpect to Quarities PURELY 


| CORPOREAL, they may be conſidered ei- 


ther as penetrating Body, ſuch as Gravi- 


tation, Heat, Flavour, and the like; or 


elſe as confined to the Surface, ſuch as Fi- 


gure, Colour, Smoothneſs, Roughneſ;, 
&c. Thoſe internal Qualities which per. 


oy vade the whole, (whether they ariſe merely 


from Organization, or include that, and 


ſomething more) conſtitute what we call 


 efſential Form or natural Efſence. And 
hence the juſt Idea of natural Eſſence, or 
effential Form (u), which conſiſts in giv- 


ing a Character to the ſubject, which it 
pervades. Tis thro' this internally per 


vading Character, that Subſtances are 
what they are 3 that they become not 


r 
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oaly diſtinguiſhed from one another, but c VIIL 
from the niceſt Mimicries of Art ; the "ax 
real Orange from the Orange of Wax, 

the living Lion from the Liog Painted. 


mor rp one of the capital Diſtinctions 
between Operations Natural and Arti- 
ficial, is, that Nature penetrates, while 
Art ſtops at the ſurface. *Tis the Sur- 
face of the Canvas, which the Painter 
covers ; the Surface of the Gem, which 
the Jeweller poliſhes ; ; the Surface of the 
Steel, to which the smith gives a Fi- 
gure; and the Surface of the String, to 
which the Muſician applies his Bow. 
There i is hardly any deviation from this 
rule with reſpect to Arts, if we except 
thoſe only, (ſuch as Cookery and Medi- 
cine) the buſineſs of which conſiſts prin- 


cipally i in compounding natural Materials. 
Here indeed the Proportions paſs thro 
the whole Compoſition, and the more 
accurate theſe Proportions, the greater 
of courſe the merit of each Artiſt. N 
. e 


6 * n 
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e. VIII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ir muſt be remembered however, 
that tho artificial Qualities are moſtly jy. 


perficial, yet are not all natural Qualities 
to be conſidered as internal. The Foxy 
or EssnNck of every natural Subſtance 
(that is to fay, in other words, 11 G 
tem of internal Ruaalities extends it- 
ſelf outwardly (x) every way from wir- 


in; and, as it muſt neceſſarily fop ſome- 
where, (every individual being finite) fo 


according to the different points, a at which 


5 ſtops in it's Evolution, it commu- 


nicates to each Subſtance a 4% Heeren 
and peculiar Figure. And hence the 
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B. Edit. Baſil. Hor as ibe End or Extremity of any 


Extenſion is the FIGURE, ſ% the Ending of a complete 


Form, at it's Surface, produces SHAPE ; Shape being 


iiſelf the apparent Veſlige of that Form, and the uitimate 


Extent of that Progreſſun, which the internal Kali 


aßes outwards. 
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true character of every NATURAL and C.V Il. 


SpeCIFIC FIGURE, which ought not to 


be conſidered merely as a Su, face, but 
as a Bound; the Bound, 70 which the 


internal Eſſence or Form every way ex- 
tends itſelf, and at which, whew 10 1s ar- 


rived, it finally ter minates. 


For this reaſon it is, that of all ih 
Bats? Qualities there i is none ſo capi- 


tal, ſo characteriſtic, as FIGURR. Tis 


a kind of univerſal Signature, by which 


Nature makes known to us the ſeveral 


Species of her Productions; x" the pri- = 


mary and obvious teſt, by which we 


pronounce this a vegetable, and that an 


Animal; this an Oak, and that a Lion: 


ſo that if we neither ſuſpect fraud, nor the 


fallibility of our own Organs, we com- 


monly reſt here, and i inquire no farther, 


_ Ip woe from theſe natural Subjects ; 


to contemplate FIGURE in works of Art, 
we (hall diſcoyer it to be alugſt all, that 
18 NM 1 Art 
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CviIII. Art 18 able to communicate. Tis to 
en aa this that the Painter arrives by Addition 


by Fuſon; and the Stucco-Artiſt by 
Moulding. Even when we contemplate 
the Tools of Art, it will appear that as 
tis by virtue of their Figure alone the 
Saw divides, the Hammer drives, and 
the Pincers extract; ſo is it from thele 
| ſeveral Figures, that they derive their 
i Character and their Name, not from their 
Matter, which Matter i is often the fame, 


diſtinct one from another „ 


gures, with which Man is found conver- 
ſant. Among the various poſſi bilities 
which the Mind ſuggeſts, there is a mare 
accurate tribe of Figures, which it re- 
5 cognizes and defines, and which, it may 
be e e whether” Matter 


555 * Sce belies Chis: W. in 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


the Scul Iptor by Detraction; the Founder 


when the T ools are totally different, and 


Non are els arti 22 the h E. 


* 


— — 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


ever poſſeſſed 3 for example, the perfect C vil. 
Triangle, the perfect Circle, the perfect — 
Pyramid, the perfed? Sphere, with the 
reſt of thoſe FIGURES commonly called 


MATHEMATICAL *, 25 Theſe are not ſought 


out by Experiments, nor are the Truths 
dependent on them derived from Expe- 
riments, being in fact the reſult of a 
more authentic Knowledge, that i is to fay 
in other words, of the pureſt Demonſtra- 
an. On theſe Figures, and their de- 
pendent Truths, reſts the whole of Me- 
chanics, ſo highly uſeful to human life; „ 
reſt Aſtronomy and Optics, and a large 
part of Phy/ics, ſome of the nobleſt ſub- 


jects among the corpyreal for contempla- 
tion. 


Tux induſtry of Man ſtops not even 
here, but prompts him to ſearch for Fi- 
gures, not only in his Intelleft, but in 


a lower w. 


— 


9 — — 


3 * the e third Tremiſ of Vol. fit, . 220, 370, | 
371. . | 
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vn. The Poet's Eye in a fine Phrenzy rolling 
— Doth glance from Heav n 10 Earth, fron 


And as IMAGINATION bodies forth 
TE Forms OF THINGS UNKNOWN, the 


Turns them to Shape, and gives to airy 


A local Habitation and a Name (0. 


A" bete chat tribe of Prove 28, which 
are neither natural, nor artificial, nor 
intellectual, but which make a fourth fort 
that may be called PHANTASTIC, or 3 
TMAGINARY ; ſuch as Centaurs, Satyrs 3 


9 Quality of all the Af, 


Figure 1s Corovx, the Sade like Fi 
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Poet s Pen 


nothing: 5 


Nn, Hydras, &c. 


AND 10 ak for. F IGURE, that mol: 3 


Tun next Quality of this fort afte : 


0 Slat a nah Driow, Act V. Sec. 1 ; 
Ds gun 
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gure, of many Varieties and Diſtinctions. C VIII. 
Vet that it is inferior to Figure, is ob- — 
vious from this: in the Sketches of 2 
Painter, we know things by their Fi 

gures alone, without their Colours; but 

net by their Colours alone, when di- 
deltec of their Fange. 


As for Roughneſs, Ee” phy Hard. 
neſs, Softnels, tho' they may be faid per- 
haps to penetrate farther than the Surface, 
yet are they, to Man's Senſation at leaſt, g 
ſo many. Yaalities Abele. 


Axp now with reſpect to all kinds of 
QUALITIES whether corporeal or incor- 
poreal, there i is one thing to he obſerved, 
that ſome. degree of Permanence is always 
requiſite ; elſe they are not ſo properly 
alen as inert ae e 00. Tus ” 


ro OR 


- —_— l ä 


(a) Theſe Ar le 3 N Ok 7e 0 Hove ; 
Vera * 1 al Avec bai, tgugias Ace, 3 re 6 G- 
uy did ve QobrieVans bias a 6A Tenor. 
val ri Woe wan 4 ro roa Wen ToioTnlss d . 


Neither 
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02 VIII. we call not a man paſſionate, becauſe ly , 
— has occaſionally been angered, but be. 
 caufe he is prone to frequent anger; nor 
do we fay a man is of a pallid or a _ruddy 
| Complexion, becauſe he is red by im- 
mediate exerc iſe, or pale by ſudden fear, 
but when that Paleneſs or Redneſs may 

: be called con itutional, 


Efſence of « all Rualittes to CHARACTERI12E 
and DISTINGUISH. And hence the Ori. 


that is to ſay a Perſon diſtinguiſhed fn 
the Vulgar by his Valour, his Wiſdon i 
or ſome other capital Accompliſhiment. 
As theſe were the primary Sources o 
thoſe exter nal Honours, paid to eminent 7 | 


either is the Man, who bluſhes from being aſhamed, 
called of a Reddiſh Complexion ; nor is be, who turn Li 
| pale from being frightened, called of a Paliſh Compleximn 
but they are rather ſaid to have been particularly affected 
for which reaſon ſuch Events are called incidental Ar: 


- EF. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


W have aid already; that it was fle 


gin of that Phraſe, a Perſon of Qualit); 


. 5 x W 
— ad — - 
5 _ * 
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2 and not QUALITIES: Avi 22 Prad. v.88 
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onours by degrees grew to repreſent the 


things honoured; ſo that as Virtue led ori- 
zinally to Rank, Rank i in after days came a 
po infer Virtue ; particular Ranks, parti= | 
cular Virtues ; that of a Prince, Sere- 
vity; of an Ambaſſador, Excellence; of | 
Duke, Grace ; - of a Pope, Holineſs 3 of 


| Juſtice or Mayor, Worſhip, &. &c. 


As to che GENERAL PROPERTIES of 
WALITY, they may be found among = 


he follo win g. 


| CoNTRARIETY | appertains to it (5). 


Thus in the corporeal Qualities, Hot is 


ontrary to Cold, and Black to White. 
o too in mental Qualities, Wiſdom IF 


ontrary to Polly, and Virtue to Vice : 
ubordinate Virtues to ſubordinate Vices; 


iberality to Avarice, Courage to Cow- 


rdice. Even Vices SO 4 are ck 


——_ w__w—_. 


tw a »» — E a... 4 _ — A 2 


(b)* Teen F lon X&TR TO vu, *. To . 


.. Pred. p. 44. Edit, Sylb. 
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Men in Precedencies, Titles, and. various C. VIII. 
ther Privileges ; it followed that theſe 


. ² . ͥꝗ ²«i “! ö ES Oy Tm. 


—— — 


EEE — 


E a ici. 


cm, trary one 10 another; Cowardice to Te. 
- merity ; 3  Avarice to Profuſion. tt may 
be doubted, however, whether this ai 
racter of Quality be univerſal ; for what 
among Figures is there Contrary in one 
Figure to another, either in the Square ty 
the Circle, or inthe Circle to the Square? 


ADMIT of INTENSION AND Rems- 
SION (e). Thus of r Perſons hand. 
ſome, there may be one the handſomer; 
and among many handſome, one the 


With "ua d: * d, tho? they all are jon 


— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANOTHER Property of Realities is 10 


langſoneſi. 


- lard a? bree 507 den Exel, ndt ora, | 


Peta d apryvwTh WeAETAL, aa Of Tt Warm (0) 


Far above all ſhe bears her tou ring head, 


80 Sir Jon Fa af, ſpeaking to hi * 


3 the young erg ail 


— 
* — „ a 
a 


— 


e Eridthelar * 70 PEST 9 76 1 90 wat gui 3 
*. r. A. Arift. Præd. p. 45. Edit. Sylb. * 
(a4) Hom. Ochſ. Z. 107. ; Tn by 
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| "75 


| wot Joln a Gaunt, your Grandfather ; and C. VIE. 


yt 1 am no Coward . 


Ir appears, however, that the above- 
mentioned Species of Quality called Fi- 


gure no more admits this Property, than 
it did Contrariety. The Figures, which 
are Triangles, are not more ſo one than 


another; no more are the Circles, Cir- 
cles; the Squares, Squares, &c. which 
ſeems indeed * ariſe from their 4 efinitude | 


and priey th ton 


Bur there is a Property to be found, 


which may juſtly deſerve the name, by 


being common at leaſt to the whole Genus, 


if not peculiar fo that only: and this Pro- 


perty is, that BY vIRTUE OF THEIR 
QUALITIES THINGS ARE DENOMINATED 
Lixg and UNLIKE (J). Tis thus that 


* I * ——— — — — 1 


ä 
* 5 


le) Shakeſ. Hen. IV. 
See Hermes, p. 200. - = 
| (f) On * 3 7 ahoi car 666 4g Tac woldrn- 


7 Aiilai lau rag fTzgov reg 2 Ty Rar GAG | 


Tai 


zer, I af" d Tov Ewe Arift, Præd. p. 45. Edit. 
94. | 
of 


C. VIII. the Swan by his Quality of Whiteneß I 
—— reſembles the Snow ; that Achilles by bi 43 
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PHILOSOPHICAT, 


7 Quality of fierceneſs reſembles a Maſtiff, 
and that the Earth i by her Wality of Fi. 
gure Is like to a Bowl. 


| From this Property we ſee the reaſon, 
ü why there is no Arrangement, to which 
the Poets are ſo much indebted, as to His; 
fince hence they derive thoſe innumer- 
able Images, which ſo ſtrongly diſtin- 
guiſh Poetry from every other 81 pecies of 
Writing. For example: : let us ſuppoſ: 
a young Hers juſt ſlain ; let us ſuppol 
him lying, with a drooping head, a face 
| diveſted of life and bloom, yet ſill retain- 
| ing traces both of beauty and of youth, | 'o 
The Poet would illuſtrate this pathetic 7 fic 
Image by finding ſomething that re- h. 
ſembles it. And where is he to ſearch e 
but where he can diſcover 7 milar Quali. 
ties? He finds at length an afemblage ol | i 
a in a flower Juſt. gathered : the Wb 
lame drooping head, the fame lifelel: Ke 
fade 


= 
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ade, the ſame relics of a form that was * VIII. 


ce fair and flouriſhing. 


Tuus then Virgil, ſpeaking of young | 
Pallar— 


Nele wirgineo demeſſum police forem 
5 mollis viole, ſeu languentis hyacinthi, 


ym 


i neqie Julgor adhuc, necdum Jua forma. 


receſſit; 


n jam mater alit tellus, vireſpue mini- 


Arat 7 2 


| AGAIN, hat would Milton have us 
onceive, when he deſcribes the tremen= 
us Shield of Satan 2 Thoſe conſpicuous 
haracters of Brightneſs, Laſineſs, and 
rundity. To what ſubject then ought 
e to refer, that we may comprehend 
hat he would deſcribe ? It muſt be to 


Ihe, that eminently. poſſeſſes an afſem- 


| Þbject 3 18:2 


Woe of the Jame Qualities, Let the Poet 
his own Words inform us what this 5 


e) En. xi. 68. 
| 2 0 


* _— * — Aa — * „ — 
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©: vii. 


1 Hung on his Shoulders, LIKE THE Moox (4) 


+ of: Ebony is like a Swan, becauſe the; Z 
both ae Or that a Crow reſembles | : 
Snow-ball, becauſe each of them is On: 
and not two. The Identity muſt bv 

ſought from among the number of tho 
. Qualities, the nature of which is lt 3 


perhaps as follows. 4 o be like ĩ is ſome- 
thing /e/5 than to be perfectly the ſame, 
and ſomething more than to be perfect) 
different. And hence it is, that wher 
two things are called like, there is im. 
plied in their nature ſomething of Sam. 1 
nei, and ſomething of Diverſity. If i „ 
be aſked what the Sameneſs is, we anſwer i 
it muſt be ſomething more definitive that 
thoſe tranſcendental Sameneſſes, which rut 


eee ene 


— 2 he FREY" C RR” EI 


Tur reaſon of this Property may be E 
; 25 


thro all things. We ſay not that a piec 


© Par, 720 5 286. 
exten 


| 


alſo in that union, which conſtitutes a 
Crow. 80 far then the Ebony an ad the 
Crow are the ſame; ; thro” every other 


Quality perhaps they are different; and 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


extenſive, and more confined to particu- 


lar Species. Let Blackneſs, for example, 


be 4 Reality of this charatter in that 
union of Qualities, which conſtitutes 


Ebony ; ; and let the ſame Quality be one 


uro Sameneſs, thus temper” 'd by Diverſi ty, 


ihe become, and are called LIKE 6): 


Tus ſame 8 to the Earth and a 
Bow], from their common Notundity; to 


the Hero and the Maſtiff, from their 


Common Perocity. 


AND ſo much for the ſecond univerſal 
Genus, Arrangement, or Predicament, the 
Genus of QuaLITY, it's various 8SrE- 
cies, and it's different PROPERTIES. 


— — 


_— 


(i) See Note, p. | 90. and Note, p. 100. : 
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Concerning QuanTiITY—if s two Sprcia 
their charaters—PROPE RTY of Quantity, 


Number, their Effect upon Quantity 
Importance of this Effett—Sciences Ma- 
_ thematical appertain to it—their uſe, 
according to  Plato—how other Bems 
_ partake of Quantity—Analegy, foundi in 
Mind Common Senſe and Genius, hw 
a iPinguiſhed— Amazing Efficacy of this 
Genus in and thro the M. orld—Ilh if- 
trations. 


"News is Quanrfry; the former having 
pPrecedence, as being ſuppoſed more uni- 
verſal ; while the latter, at leaſt in ap- F 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHAP. 1X 


their characters Time, and Place 


ꝛ0 %- Quantities relative. Figure and 


HE Attribute of Subpance, Rand: 


Ing in Arrangement next to Qua- 


mo ance, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


pearance, ſeems. not to extend beyond 


Body. 


dvr of natural Bodies is the viſible ; 
World compoſed, and we may contem- 


plate them in different manners; either 


ane Body taken by itſelf and alone; or many : 
Bodies taken collectively, and at once. 
hen Virgil ſays of the Oak, 


- QUANT UM vertice ad auras 


tendit- — a * 


þr when Milton informs us, that - 


| Is VASTNESS—— — . 


ken by itſelf and alone, and this natu- 


Put t when i in n Virgil we read, 


2 
55 
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| (a) Geer. ii. 291. 5 
| Par. if vii, 47 1. 


7 therias, TANTUM radice ad Tartar - 


Pelenorb, biggeſt born of Barth e ” 


In theſe inſtances \ we have 8 one Bach, ” 


ally ſuggeſts the Idea of MAGNITUDE, 5 


1 Quam 
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| . ae en 


©h. IX. Nun MULTA in  fytois autumni 2 | x 


| | 2 cadunt filia—— (c). 5 Y be 


or when in Milton, 


Turck as autumnal leaves, that flrew the 
brooks 


KB 1 5 In ras (4). 


in n theſe in ſtances we bse many Bodies taken 
8 colleckively and at once, and this naturally 
ſuggeſts the Idea of MuLTiTupe. 


— - _ 2 * — ee — 
— EE > 
— = — 


7 Horace gives the two Species toge- 
3 5 ther in his fine addreſs to Auguſtus: 


Cum TOT ſuſtineas et TANT A negotia—(() 


Now in Macwrupz and Murr. 
TUDE we behold theſe two primary, 


— 


* — — 


(e) En. vi. zog. 
(4) Par. Loft, i. 32. 
(e Horat. Epiſt. I. ü. 1. 
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: © theſe 7wwo grand and comprehenſive Spe- Ch.IX. 
4% into which the Genus of Quantity 7s WW 
5 divided; Macxrrupr, from it's Union, 

: © being called QuanTiTY ConTixvovs ; 

5 MULTITUDE, fromit's * Quan- 


; 'TITY DISCRETE (/). 


or the e kind is every Solid; 
© alſo the bound of every Solid, that is, a 
| Superficies; and the bound of every Su- 
a perficies, that is, 4 Line; to which may 
be added thoſe two concomitants of every 
Body, namely Time and Place. Of the 
D. ſcrete kind are Fleets, Armies, Herds, 25 
Flocks, the Syllables of Sounds articu- | 
late, &c. 


W. how mentioned formerly (g). 
when we treated of Time, that every Now 


Se cen þ 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch IX. or pridimg Inſtant was a Boundary or 
— Term, at which the Paſt ended, and the 
Future began; and that 'twas in the Per. 
 petuity of this Connection, that Time be- 
came continuous. In like manner within 
every Line may be aſſumed infinite juch 
Connectives, under the character of Points; 

and within every Su perficies, under the 
character of Lines; and within every So- 
lid, under the character of Superficies; 
to which Connectives theſe Quantities 
ce their Continuity. And hence a Spe- 
cific Diſtinction, attending all Quantities 
continuous, that their ſeveral Parts every 


where coincide in a common Boundary or 


Connedtive * 


Ir is not fo with Puantities 4 iſerete: 


| for here ſuch Co- incidence 7s plainly in. 


e ble. Let us * for 1 a 


- . — 
- * * © : —— 


0 Fee ip Probe, - p. 31. Edit. 90 —1 & 
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Multitude of Squares; Xs .* Ss | ce: C. vIll. 


. 


e 
| B 


D 1 


Here if the Line AB, where the Square 
ends, were the ſame with the Line CD, 


where the Square y begins, and EF 1 in | 


like manner the ſame with GH ; they 
would no longer be a Multitude of Squares, 


but « one continuous Parallelogram, ſuch 


bi. / =} the Ggure KMNL, 


| ANOTHER Specific Character belon ging 
to the Solid Body, the Superficies, and 
| whe Line, (all of which are Quantities | 
a Continuous). is, that their Parts have a 
Wefinite | Pofition within ſome definite 
; Whole 003 while in Quantities diſcrete, 


1 : 5 


Wh Brig To iy 2X gien wires weg u 
8 707 k auTors Herter ouvirme* olο To ev Ths e 
L ug Fiow N Wes d, Xe To a Arifl, 


1 red. Oh 31. Eait. Sb. 


: that 5 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch.IX. that i is in Multitudes, ſuch Poſition i; is 19 
| NP Oy requiſite. ] In the moſt perfect conti- 
N nous Quantities, ſuch as Beams of Tim- 
| 


+ v3, 7 oo Blocks of Marble, &c. "tis with 
. | difficulty the Parts can change Poji tion, 
. without deſtruction to the Quantity, taken K 
= M8 continuous. But a herd of Cattle, or 
I an Army af Soldiers, may change Pgſction 
=: at often as they pleaſe, and no damage 
5 . ariſe to che Multitude, conſidered as a 
? T2 Multitude. ET 


} „% It muſt E 
TR this. Character of Pojit tion extends not to 
. TIE, tho' Time be a Continuous Subject. = 
=: How indeed ſhould the Parts of Tin? 
| have Pofi ition, which are ſo far from be- b 
ing permanent, that they fly as faſt as they 
arrive? Here therefore we are rather to 
look for a Sequel in juſt Order (Z); for a 


() & pwn ew uTojatvon, wg d Tro Hin TY 

| z GANG e rag ri rose a EX, T9 70 
e were e TE gi, Todty riger. Ariſt. Fra 
p 25. Edit, 99, E 
| Continuity M 
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: Continuity not by Poo Htion, as in the Ch. IX. 
Limbs of an Animal, but Ver 4 a conti. © + 
4 nuily by Succeſſh n; 


N is ads _ * undam 1 ). 


5 Axp thus are the two Species of Quan 
; tity, THE ConTinuous and THE Dis- 
* CRETE diſtinguiſhed from each other. 


Bxsrprs this, among the Continuous 
* themſelves there is a farther Diſtinc- 
nion. Bop and it's Attributes, the Su- 
; perficies and the Line, are continuous 
© Quantities, capable all of them of being 
divided; and by being divided, of be- 
coming a Multitude ; and by becoming 4 
Multitude, of paſſing into Quantity Diſ- 
crete. But thoſe continuous Quantities, 
Tinu and PLAcx, admit not, like the 
others, even 7he poſſibility of being di- 
vided. For grant Place to be divided, 


ems 


0 


— 


(1) Horat. Epiſt. ii. 2. 176. N 


188 PHILOSOPHICAL 
ch. IX. as Germany i is divided from Spain : wha 
interval can we ſuppoſe, except it be 

other Place ? Again, ſuppoſe Time to be 
divided, as the Age of Sophocles from 
that of Shakeſpeare : what Interval ate 
we to ſubſtitute, except it be other Time? 
| PLacz therefore and TIE, tho continu- 
ous like the reſt, are incapable of being 


divided, becauſe thay admit not, like the 
, reſt, to have their Ce broken ( 15 


P—=—_—_ 


— 


— 


5 On) They cannot be divided ACTUALLY, from the 
8 reaſons here given ;—but they may be divided iN 
POWER, elſe they could not be coN TIN uOus; nor 


could there exiſt ſuch Terms, as a Month, a en 
a Cubit, a Furlong, &c. 


In this Senſe of potentia! Diviſion, they may be 


divided infinitely, as appears from the following The- 
orem. 


A 


moves quicker | moves flower 


Space. 


Ti ime. | 


2 Let A and B be two Spheres, that are moving, and 
let A. be the quicker moving Sphere; B, the /lowrr ; 


Fn 0 
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Bur to proceed. Let us imagine, as Ch, ax: 


we are walking, that at a diſtance we 


view a Mountain, and at our feet a 
Mole-hill. The Mountain we call Great, 
he Mole- hill Litile; and thus we have 

two oppghite Attributes i in Quantity. con- 


8 5 * — — 
* — 1 ” e py * 


he Time Cy. Tis evident that the quicker will 
pave moved thro' the ſame Space in a leſs Time. Let 
Bt have moved thro? it in the Time £9. *'Tis thus the 


Quicker A has in the Time ch paſt thro' the whole 


Puch as the ſlower Sphere B in the Time 70 has paſt 
N hro' the Space yx, the quicker Sphere A will have 
; 0 thro' it in a leſs Time; ſo that the Time C9 will 
de again divided by the quicker Body. But this being fo 


y cap. 1. P. 111. Edit. Hb. "Er To 28 LY 4 % 
f . X. | 


knd let the flower have moved thro' the Space yo in 


7 There A divides the Time. Again, in as much as the 


Ppace 5%, the ſlower B in the ſame Time will have 
'N thro' a ſmaller Space. Let this be yx. Tis 
hus the Sphere B divides the Space, Again, in as 


. Nided, the Space yu will be divided alſo by the flower 
Þody, according to the ſame Ratio. And thus it will 
ways be, as often as we repeat ſucceſſively what has 
een already demonſtrated : for the quicker Body will af- 
er this manner divide theTime; and he flower Body will 
a Wivide the Space z and that, in either caſe, 10 Infinite, be- 
Huſe their Continuity is finitely divifible in power, See 
? e Original of this Theorem in Ari fouls Y Phy cs, Hb. Z 
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ChIX. 


Tinuous. 
2 Herd of Oxen grazing ; in a field, we 
ſee a Yoke of them ploughing the lang, 
The Herd we call Many, the Yoke we 
call Few; and thus have we two /imilar 
Oppoſites in Quantity Diſcrete. 


Exceſs ; ; Little and Few under the com- 
mon name of Defef. Again, Excej 
and Defeet, tho” they include theſe four, 
are themſelves included under the com- 
mon name of Inequality, Farther till, 


| all Pe (2). 


2 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Again, in a meadow we view 


Ox theſe four Attributes, Great and 
Many fall under the common name of 


even Inequality itſelf is but a Species of 
Diverſity; as it's Oppoſite, Equality, is but 
a Species of Identity. They are ſubor- 
dinate Species confined always to 2Quan- 
tity, while IDENTI TY AND DivERT! 
(their Genera may be found ro paſs thri 


Now 


7 3 5 4 4 od 5 . ä 


( 7 0 The allowing Characters of the three 50 EF 
Arrangements, or e dran. are thus deſcribed 


* 

4 : * 

x A 

. 

” * 
, 2255 
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* 
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5 | of theſe is a Relative Term allo. 'Tis 
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Now 'tis here, namely in theſe two, 


5 Equality and- Tnequality, 5 that we wy. 0 
look for ona e 1 which hit 


5 rar or « rsa 00 


FARTHER ftill—Whatever i is Equal, i is 
i equal to ſomething elſe ; and thus is Equa- 
| ity a RELATIvE Term. Again, if we 
| reſolve Inequality into it's ſeveral Exceſſes 


| and Deęfects, it will be apparent that each 
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Ch IX. 
— 


with reference to Little that Great = 


called Great; with reference to Few, that 


— _=_—_— — a 2 —— 


by ball. —Taure 4 ya bY * 1 Via WL 


= $2 5 
, av n woiorns lic. ig, de, wv To Woocy EV —— 


Things are the SAME, of which the SUBSTANCE ig ene; 


= SIMILAR, of which the QuaLITY i is one; EQUAL, of 


& which the QUANTITY is one. 4 detaph, A. * 15 
p. 88. Edit. 900. 


=P 0) — der 9 ham 72 woc, ro Tron re 8 au- | 


T6) Mytovar—Arift. Pred, p. 34. 


a 


© Many 


IS — — — — 
— — - 
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-ChAIL, Many are called Many ; ; and 'tis by the 
ONE ſame habitudes inverted exiſt Little and 

| Property here mentioned, the Attribute 


of RELATI10N (y); a fact not unuſual in 


univerſal e and Congeniality of 
Nature. 


theſe Exceſſes and Defects, that the /n 
ſubjet, from it's different Relations, 


The Mountain, which by it's Relation to 


which were many by their Relation to 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Few. And thus is it that, thro' the 


of QUanTITY paſſes inſenfibly i into that 


other Attributes as well as theſe, from the 


Nax fo merely relative are many of 


may be found ſuſceptible of both at once 


the Mole-hill, was great; by it's Rela- 
tion to the Earth, 1s little : and the Herd, 


a — — 
— . K ts. 


| ther among the Tribe of Relatives, in as much as no. 


| ference to ſomething elſe.—T#ruy d dd, tov woc, 


x. r. A. Ariſt, Prad, p· 33. Edit. Sylb, 


( p) Ar _ 3 of the 3 
tioned, that no one of them is Quantity, but exiſts ra- 


thing is Great or Little of :tfelf, but merely with re- 


aAAGQ MAANGY 0 Woes 71, vat / yop auto ca abo 


the 
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the angle Voke, are few by their Rela- 


tion to the Sands of the Sea-ſhoar (7). 


aA 


ultitude is finitely augmentable. 


. —_ Os —_—___ 
——_— 


5 N — 
— — 


1 1825 Number may be called Many 3 A larger 
Number be called Ferv.—iv ali TH vaſn Wo NU a 
2 rug auen al, Ev Ab ii de Aus, wo - 


4 hens, tho the Number in this laſi be many times larger; 


any times more. Ibid. 


when it is remembered, that every Mag- 
pitude is infinitely diviſible ; and that every 


| Wuar then is to be done? How is 
Lem that /uch Attributes ſhould "—_— 
Fome the Objects of Science? Tis then 
Boy v we are e ſaid to > An, when our. Per- 


1070 Arifteul? ; Thiſlancs goes SLE 0 ſhews 1 7 


% we ſay there are MANY Perſons in a Houſe, and | 
FEW in the Theatre, thi” the N. r f in this 20 nay 


O f  ception 


\nd hence it appears that the Exceſles 
and Defects, which belong to Quantity, 
are not of a relative Nature only, but 
bf an indefinite one likewiſe. The truth 
pf this will become ſtill more evident, 


eie abr Gras? 2 % Ab TH olxig WOAASS, £ 3 7 
$ Lcarpy ohn, WOAND WALLY RUTWY Frag-, 
Wy there are MANY Men in a Village; and but FEW in 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Many are called Many ; and 'tis by the 
ſame habitudes inverted exiſt Little and 


Few. And thus is it that, thro' the 


Property here mentioned, the Attribute 


of QUANTITY paſſes inſenſibly! into that 


of RRLATION (2); ; a fact not unuſual in 
other Attributes as well as theſe, from the 


_ univerſal Sympathy and Congeniality of 


Nature. 


Nay ſo merely relative are many of 


theſe Exceſſes and Defects, that the fame 
: ſubject, from it's different Relations, 


may be found ſuſceptible of both at once, 


The Mountain, which by it's Relation to 
the Mole-hill, was great; by it's Relz- 


tion to the Earth, is little: : and the Herd, 


45 / p) Si ts expreſly of the Things here men- 
_ tioned, that no one of them is Quantity, but exiſts ra- 
ther among the Tribe of Relatives, in as much as no- 

thing is Great or Litile of :tfelf, but merely with re- 


which were many * their Relation to 


— 


— 


Terence to ſomething elſe.— Ta roy dt dd ig. wog, 
a . TWy wei Thy atv yap aur ab are 


x. T. A. Ar N. Præa. p. 33» Eait. Hb. 1 
the 
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the ſingle Yoke, are ſew by their Rela- Ch. IX. 
tion to the Sands of the Sea-ſhoar (9). — 
nd hence it appears that the Exceſſes 

nd Defects, which belong to Quantity. 

are not of a relative Nature only, but 

of an definite one likewiſe. The truth 

pf this will become till more evident, 


vhen it is remembered, that every Mag- 
tude is teln diviſible ; and that every 
Multitude is 12/i:itely augmentable. 


: Wuar then is to be done ? How : 
It poſſible that fuch Attributes ſhould be- 
tome the Objects of Science? Tis then 

g nly we are laid to ae, when \ our Per- 


1 
— 8 —— 


(9) Aristotle's Inſtance goes fagthan, and ſhews how 

4 /na/ler Number may be called Many 32 larger - 

Number be called Ferv.—iv wtv 15 wen TOAASS av» 

eres Paul wal, tv "Adnvaic oz CATE WOAAGT A- 

"+ abr rag 2 &V A TH oixig mode, & A 

q þ Jed ren MY BSy TA TAEls5 abr Crag Ve 

ſy there are Many Men in a Village; and but FEW in 
bens, the the Number in this laſt be many times larger; 

ſ@ 199 we fay there are MANY Perſons in a Houſe, and 


FEW in the Theatre, thi' the Number in this 2 may. 
= many times more. Ibid. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Cb. IX. ception is de nite (7 5 ſince whatere | g 
falls thort of this, is not Knowlege, but 


Opinion. Can then the Knowlege be 


definite, when it's Object is indefinite?! 
Is not this the ſame, as if we were tg 
behold an Object as ſtrait, which wat 
in itſelf crooked; or an Object as qui. 
elcent, which was in itſelf moving? We 
may repeat therefore the queſtion, and 
demand, what is to be done ?—It ma 
be anſwered as follows : | Quantity Conti 
NUGUS1S circu mſcribed by F IGURE, which, 
being the natural boundary both of tht 
Superficies and the Solid, gives them th: 
diſtin guiſhing Names of Trian gle, Square 
or Circle; - of Pyramid, Cube, or Sphere 
. &c. Ey theſe FicuRes not only the In- 
fit of Magnitude is limited, but th: 
means alſo are furniſhed for its mol 
exact Menſuration. Again, the Infinity 
Quantity Di iſerete Is aſcertained by Nu: 
BER, the very Definition of which | is Thr 


1 ; . ; 5 n 


— 


1 0 See belore, page 19, 20, 21, and Herinis 


= 


0, 309. 
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name) is perfectly vague and ind. fis tee 


comes adequate and complete. 


"Tis in the contemplation of theſe two 


| Quantities thus defined, the Continuous 


by Figure, the Diſcrete by Number, that 


we behold them rendered ſubjects for the 
two nobleſt of Sciences, the firſt of them 
for GEOMETRY, the ſecond for ARITH- 
IETI (s); from which two (and not 
from mere Experiments, as ſome have 


baby: wane) both the Knowlege | of 


— — m—_ thi. 8 pa * * 


* 8 — —— 


èFnn 


(+) See Hermes, page 381. 352. 267. 


O 2 Nature, 


Put if theſe indefinite Multitudes are 5 
Vifened by Number, and we are told that 


me ſlain were a thouſand, the ſaved a 
Vundred; in ſuch Caſe our Knowlege be- 


a 195 
5 ; dpuruives, that . M Altitude circum- Ch. IX. 
Loe or defined. Thus, if, in deſerib- — 
ling a Battle, we are told that many of 
che Enemy were ſlain, and but few 
ſaved; our Knowlege (if it deſerve the 
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« 
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„ IX. Nature, and the Utilities: of common 
—— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Life, are in the greateſt part derived, 


Tin hore we-fre the rife of thoſe Ma- 
thematical Sciences, Arithmetic, Geo— 
metry, Muſic, &c. which the Ancients 
eſteemed ſo- efſential to a liberal Educa. 


tion. Nor can we believe N is any 


one now, but muſt acknowlege, that 


a Mind properly tinged with fuch 
noble Speculations (ſuppoſing there be 


no want of Genius, or of Courage) i 
qualified to excel in every ſuperior 
Scene of Life. | Far more honourabl: 
they ſurely are, than the Arts of riding 
a Horſe, or of wielding a Sword, thoſe 


Accompliſhments uſually aſſigned to 


our Youth of Diſtinction, and for the 
ſake of which alone they are often 
ſent into diſtant Countries, as if there 
were nothing to be taught them 44 


home, nor any thing in a Gentleman 


worth cultivating, but his Body. We 


would not undervalue theſe Sodily Ac- 


com- 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


we would wiſh them to be rated as 
5 much below the mental, as the Body it- 


(elf Is inferior to the Mind. 


xg Turns is an elegant account of the 


sciences abovementioned in the Repub- 


lic of Plato. | Glaucus (one of the Per- 


ſons in the Dialogue) takes pains to re- 


; commend them from their Uſefulneſs in 
human life: Arithmetic for accounts and 
| diſtributions ; Geometry for incampments 
: and menſurations ; 3 Muſic for ſolemn feſ- 
| tivals in honour of the Gods; and Aſtro- 
0 nomy as agriculture, for navigation, | 


and the like. Socrates, on his part, de- 


nies not the truth of all this, but Qill 


inſinuates, that they were capable of an- 


| ſwering an end more ſublime. „„ 2975 


“are pleaſant, Jays he, in your ſeeming. 2 
fear the multitude, te ft you ſhould be 


cc 


=7 thought fo enjoin certain Sciences, that 


are uſeleſs. Tis indeed no contemptible 


O 3 * mat- 
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: compliſhments (for Perfection of every Ch. Ix. 
ſort is certainly worth aiming at); ut — 
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— ce thro' theſe particular Sciences the Si 
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Su IK. matter, Tho a diff cult one, to believe, tha | - 


«c has an Organ purified and enlightened 
* hich is deſtroyed and blinded by Studia 
* of other kind; an Organ better wor 
cc © ſaving | than 42 thouſand Eyes ; in as mu! | 
0 as TRUTH. becomes viſible thro THI 
* our 9. 


Tuxer, that we have here mentioned 
appear to be the only Species of 9 Quar: 
 zity; in as much as other things are called 
Quantities, not from themſelves, but with 
reference to theſe. Thus we ſay that ther 

- is much White, becauſe the Superficie 


— n * *Y” 0 — * „6 


(c) The e is an attempt to tranflate the fol. 
lowing elegant Paſſage of Plato. — Hog et, ors wn 
ac edicts Tz TATE, r Joxns Expnre 1abijpa 
eesa'rlen. Py #-- 88 s Tov Oabhor, GANG * 
Tov wait UTE so 1 rolg Tois Hανẽẽñuup su 
g Tr dx baaabacfilan. % Sas erekelren a 
T9\AYprvor 59 Tape ro r FOOT emornleuus 

- Twy,: xerrrlov 0 ov Gh A CLUE TW uud yu . 
aον Aube o oe ral. Plat. de Repub. lib. vii. p. . F 
327. Edi. Ser ran. Hermes, 294, $.- . 


which 
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Lhich it covers, is much ; and that an Ch. IX. 


5 Action Was long, becauſe the 1 was 


long, during which it was tranſacted. 


And hence it is, that, if any one is to 
explain the Quantity of an Action, as for 


3 the length of the 7 rojan War, 


— 


he N it by the Time, ſaying it Yy 
Was E War of ten Yo ears. 80 when we 


give the Quantity of any thing White, 
ve define it by the Superficies, becauſe, 


das that is in Ryantity, ſo alſo is the 5 


White Hs: 


We farther W that Quantity Che ; 


| 7INUOUS and Diſcrete may be ſaid to bend : 


| themſelves with all things. Thus i 


| SubRances, let Mount Athes r epreſent the 
former; the Army of Xerxes, the latter, 


5 ent — — —_— 


(a) Rugs oe Iod rar N, more TH deal., 
r 0} GAG WAVE X2TH% ovpbronge 716 rad Yap 
eneCnimalles, 9 ra G IIoe Aανονεν oo wohl | 


| 70 AU XEVET RL, 1075 1 irie wo er tt 


wn Tots Hart, rut TOY Xg9vovy Xe To N. 


Ariftet. Pred, p. 32. Edit. Sylb. 


$50 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. IX. In Colours, let us view the former j in the 
uniform Blueneſs of a clear ſky; the lat. 
9 5 ter, in the many and diverſified Tints of 
| ö 1 Rainbow. In Sounds we find Ryantity 
ö 5 DI ſferete belonging to Speech or Lan- 
5 e . ge, it being the Eſſence of Articula- 

5 tion, that every Syllable ſhould be di- 

ſtint. T he Continuous, on the contrary, 
naturally ſuggeſts itſelf to our Ears, when 
we hear Yellings, Howlings, and heavy 
Plalmody. In Motions, when a Gral- 
© hopper moyes by leaps, we behold Quan: 
WH Fit dt ſecrete z when a Ship ſails ſmoothiy, 
—_—- we behold Quantity Continuous. The mo- 
tion of all Animals, that have feet, (whe. 
1 ther they leap or nct) by being alternats, 
. - zs of the diſcrete kind: but 'tis fabled ot 

| the Gods, that, when they moved 29 
Gods, 'twas under one continued progri 
on of their whole frame together ; t 

which Virgil they * alludes 1 in "ſpa 

bog of Venus, 


Mae 5 4 ; : 5 . , 
1 149 4 1 , : : | [4 
Wy RS 

0 10 ; 5 | | 
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Et vera INCESSU patuit e 


cb. Ix. 


Tux Mixp, tho' devoid of b 
Extenſion, admits what 18 analogous to 


| theſe two Species of Quantity, and re- 


© cognizes their force even within the ſa- 


| cred receſſes of itſelf. For what can be 


more truly united in perfect Continuity, 


than the Terms which compoſe a Sele 


evident Truth? And how is this Conti- 
nuity ſtill farther extended, when by the 


Union of two ſuch Truths there is pro- 


duced a third, under the indiſſoluble 


: Connection of a Demonſtrative Syllog iſm "= 
[If there was not this Syllogitic Conti- 


uuiy, there might indeed be other Con- 
tinuities, but it would never be has 


power to prove any thing concerning 


; them. Again, when we conſider either 


| many Propoſitions, without reference to : 
a Sylogiſm ; or many independent Terms, 


F . 
8 4 = - * _ 2 . 1 1 _ 


0% Zn, J. 411, 


without 


Ch IX. without reference to a Propoſi tion; what 
— have we then but Quantity diſcrete x ? Pul- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS ? Tre. 
| ſures, as capable of being number'd, eſti- 

mated, and recorded, as thoſe which the 
Miſer commits to his coffers. 4 


Tis 10 „ the help of an innate 
power of Diſtinction, that we recognize 
the Di iferences of things, as 'tis by x 
contrary power” of Com pęſi tion, that we 
recognize their Identities 50. Tbeſe 
powers, in ſome degree, are common to 
all Minds ; and as they are the Baſis of 
our whole Knowlege (which is of necel- 
ſity either affirmative or negative they 
may be ſaid to conſtitute what we cal 
Common SENSE (2). On the contrary, 
to poſſeſs thefe Powers in 4 more eni— 
nent degree, ſo as to be able to perceive 


1 50 See Hermes, p. 362, Note ( 7 . 


( 2 ) See Vol. I Treatiſe the third, in th Natth p 
287. 
Ilan 
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3 Iaentity in things widely different, and Ch. IX. 
C Diver ity in things nearly the ſame ; this IE 
£ 'tis that conſtitutes what we call GR- 
J NIUS, that Power divine, which thro' 

I every ſort of diſcipline renders the dif- 

1 ference ſo conſpicuous between one 

j learner and another, 5 


203 


| Ir was from Speculations of this kind, 
3 that ſome of the Ancients were induced 
to conſider QuanTITY in a far higher 
| rank than is uſual in common Specula- 
| © tions, K They conſidered both Species 
| cc under the common character of a Bound 
or MEASURE, and as ſuch to be con- 
E © ſpicuous throughout the whole Uni- 
„ verſe; the nature of the Continuous, 
© << called MacxiTupe, being ſeen in 
{| © Union and ConNECTION ; that of the 
1 D. crete, called MULTITUDE, in Ac- 
3 CUMULATION : and JUXT APOSITION ;j— 
Fe: ” ak by virtue of Magn tude the Wenn 
or Univerſe was Ox E; was extended 
7 "wad connected ever) Where thro' its 
8 moſt 


1 
1 


1 
2 
.. 


of Similarities on the other that if 
« theſe Quantities were thus diſtinguiſh- 
% able in the Copy or Image, (for ſuch 
* as this World, when compared to its 


85 « every thing elſe) they referred with 
«© reaſon to this Primary Intelligent Can 
« .—whoſe virtual Efficacy, as far as it 
_ © paſſes thro' all things without dividing 
„ itſelf or ſtopping, they ſuppoſed to 
oy generate ConNTINUITY and Un1oN ;— 3 * 


« Multitude it was DIVERSIFIED wirn 
*© THAT ORDER AND FAIR ARRANGr- 
« MENT, ſeen in the amazing variety of 
6 Stars, of Elements, of Plants, of Ani. 


©* of the SUPREME INTELLECT, The 


. particular, and communicates to each 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


i mak di ant Parts that by virtue of 


cc mals ; ; of Contrarieties on one ſide, and 


55 Archetype J much more ſo were they in 
„ thoſe PURE and IMMATERIAL FoRMs, 
« the invariable and immediate Objeds 


« whole Production of Quantity (as of 


« as far as it Hops i in it's progreſs at every 


4 previinr Form 2 of it its own, they held 
| >» 6 ti 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


| « exerts af once theſe two di ting and 
e oppoſite Energies, they conf ered as far 


a . , 8 2 : . * 8 — 
— — ba "TI _ 


E timents are taken, are Plotinus and Famblichus, in the 


E Duantity. 


: 3 ES — , | e 
Neis, TS cr. die, KATH EVWO UW 2 c - 
Nn. 18 E Nele, al KEAEITHL 6b, XATH 


bes 20a, cis 0 0 ssl re weben, eOaiginss 9 
chr De Faure, MarHrα e Te X) BANE BE” 


3 Tow" ol 2y £v. rag EIxX00W BTW rabra rf. ca, 
; ToAy ge rięer E olg en your: 2 * TETWY, 
> 
£3 


£ « to generate D1sTINCTION and Mol- 
© T1ITUDE ;—and as far as It perpetually 


[ever rendering THE UNIVERSE bor 
% Many and Ox E; Maxv, thro” it 8 
l « Order and fair Variety; One, thro” it's 
4Yy Connecbion and _—_— Sympathy. 5 (a) : 


(a) The Authors, from whom the preceding Sen- 


Commentary of Simplicius upon this Predicament of 


n N rn vag » Quois fxaru, ws 
= \ » 1 | | 6 - ” | 
% is T9 Wal X00jy Jewpriral, TE falv CWeX Bs 1 O- 


4 kus 2 Tagation * rag xa r r v . 


nr d 76 wN, re ovrrabic 9 n axore 
W [47065 v in. Togwude Pipe teh cenie, % Saur 3 * 
1 Gurwv SeugeTrany 0 harrberü ra H CpaouoTHTY ToTwy 
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ChIX. 


SAL Genus, or PREDICAMENT, that of 
QuanTITy, it's various Species, and it' 
— POE 00 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Aub ſo much for the third Univx- 


1 - * * 


p. 2. B. Edit. Baſl. 1551. 


Fog Ponagaas, 40 s Wav To wẽ a roqemũ ras Nat: 
| VeTas di GAwy f auth, *%y Geigts sn fi, A 
1 E IR / 5 / 
zaurng, 1 ev 08 GAWL dein War U AC wv lian 


| 0 adiaigerey i Gt dugon 7 0 ges (ara 


Ag Gan 2 wives * Wpotioiy Ta oo ETC YEA. vage 
| Yap 1 rd vonrwy Miro OUvagare Ec e 1% 
Hier re 50 Weotoura f El To abr. 1 in Pra 


| p. 34. Eait. Baſil. 1551. 


a verbal Tranſlation of them is omitted. It maj 
however be acceptabje to the curious to ſee them it 


5 enen 


e 


Ws; lr To wirpey 2; To Wipas. Simpli in Prod 


O 92 E duc — een v n 1 


T0 CUVeN 5 Pirnos, *) 1 11 wg6oode» ToleTH U 


ab *xax5ov rwv ei, 50 5 beigen t dragol, % Exago i 
would, raury To Darin Taga yu. — 


As the above Sentiments are expreſſed i in the Text, 


their Originals, and for that reaſon they have been 


0 ee before Note 0 af this cuba, p. 190. 
WL 
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We cannot however quit this and the Ch IX. 
precedin g Predicament (I mean the Predi- 
caments of Quality and Quantity) without 
Y obſerving that, as they are diffuſed in a 
4 conſpicuous manner throughout the Uni- 

3 verſe, ſo Writers both ſacred and pro- 
fane, both poetic and proſaic, appear to 
bave expreſſed their force, and that often 

| of the ſame time, as the Predicaments 
enſetves often exiſt h in nafure. 


0 Lord, . | MANIFOLD are thy 
Works ? IN W1sDoM haſt #hou made them 
all (0. 


| Hire [man ifold} denotes the A 
Jof the Divine Works; * 2 Maſdom 
: denotes their alia. 


- : * 2 * 
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28 PHILOS OPH ICAL 


Ch. IX. an immortalis anima, an humand. Sheri q 
— Deus: et de MAGNITUDINE et NUMER®: 
guantus, Sol; an unus, Mundus (s * 


Wurnz the Critic not only delineate 
| the two great  Predicaments here men- 
tioned, but divides alſo Quantity i into irs 


two capital Species, I mean Magnitul 
and Number. 


Cickko goes farther in his Tyſculn 
D. ſputations, not only producing Qua- 
LITY and Quantity, but SUBSTANCE 

alſo, their ſupport; which he places firſt, 
according to it's proper order. Si du 
fit hoc, non vides ; 3 af QUALE fit, 7, vides: 
i ne id quidem 3 at Aron hit, yl b 
vides 00. . 1 b- 


Even comic writers have expreſſed the 
force of _ 6% Fredicaments. 


* — A "FR" 


Dy 2) Toftir. Orat: - Loki "JF E 
(e) Tuſc. Diſp. L i. 25. 


3 1 3 


QuANTU 
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4 QUANTAM et quam VERAM 2 capiet Ch. IX, 
 Parmens (7 Je: 


4 flow GREAT, and 1 Ho TRUE pra! fe will 
| Parmeno acquire * 


3 Great indicates QUANTITY 3. True in- 
dicates QuaLITY; for what Quaiiry 
b in n praiſe is more valuable, than Truth ? 


Tur Poets, who dealt i in Subjects w more 
3 exalted. than Comedy, appear many of 
them to have employed the ſame Lan- 
BESS 


| Tuvs Tibullus, ſpeaking of Bacchu— 


| —Quairs quax rush minetur (Z). 
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210 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. Ix. —Quanrorayn er WALIS ab alt 
—— 1 . 0 i 


Hs — videri 
Celicols, ef QUANTA Alt (7 4 


Tur ſame, of PoyPrunnE—— : 


— ars, QUANTUSQUE cavo Fehr 
mus in antro _ 


| Hom (whom * tis probable the reſ 
all copied) ſpeaking of Achilles— N 


"Aro Augdavidns Nolan» lte Aras 
£ OTO 7 LY 010 TE* Nose. 4e avle i 06. (/ ) 


Nor fy 1 the royal Gueſt the Hero eyes, 
— W hee, and . 5 0 


n 3 : 1 


— 


— 2 


00 Metam. iii. 204. 
4.) An. ii. 589. 
(* En. v. 641. 

(1) Iliad. XXIV. 629. 


(vn) Popos Homer, B. xxiv. v. 798. The Tra | 


tion we ſee renders the words dc and e %, 
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3 Tus Attributes, given by Poets to Ch. IX. 
1 Gods and Heroes, have been found by i. Del 
W Euclid i in Figures Geometrical. He has 
*T Problem, to teach us how to de eſcribe a 

4 reckilineal Figure, which to one given recti- Fo 
2 E lineal Figure ſhall be SIMILAR, To another : 

Ty be EquaAL 62). 


2 
be. 


5 SIiXuIL ARI is 4 Projerty of QUALITY ; 3 
FE favar, of 3 (9). „ 


r tis time to finiſh, and proceed to 1 
ae ent next in order. 8 


* 


. 


| Poipbraſ, ca it mould FI ohh ** propriety, ne 54 
| as the God-like aſpect of Achilles is clearly among his . ms 
Aalities, and his Majeſtic Size evidently reſpects his 
© Magnitude, that is to ſay, his Quantity. It muſt be 

E E confeſſed however, that much of the force of the 

3 Original will neceſſarily be loſt in the Tranſlation, 1 

F where /ingle words in one Language cannot be found | = 

| | correſponding to / ngle words f in the other. — 


(1) Eudlid vi. 25. „ 5 — 


R 
13 
8 


(o) See before page 17 55 5 page 191. Fm „„ 
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Ch. x. 


Concerning RELATIVES (a) —thetr Sour: 


be ſaid to attain their Completion ; thro 


by a Plural, and not a ſingular (like Puality and 


| a becauſe als Relation is neceſſarily between 
Two 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


CHAP. x. 


 —RNelatives apparent—real—their Pri. 
perties, reciprocal—Inference, and G. 
ex Hence Force of Relation in Ethice— 
— matters Dramatic—in Nature, and 

the Order of Being—Relations, amicab|: 
and heſtile—Evil—Want—Priendſhij— 

Strife—Relation of all to the Supreme 
Cauſſe extent and uſe of this Predics 


ment, or Arrangement. 


II RO! the three univerſal Genera, 


Predicaments, or Arrangements al- 
ready deſcribed, ſubordinate Beings may 


_ Sufi ante 


. 


— — — n * * 4 
—_ 


(a) The Title of this ARRANGEMENT is expreſie 
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a+, - wow al, 
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| tance they exiſt ; thro' Quality they Ch. X. 

| arc d: inguiſhed ; and thro' Quantity they TORY 
Nac quire a Magnitude, and become a cer- 

3 E in Multitude. 


e r RP. 
8 
„33 
> od. * 4 3 13 

2 * 


3 Yer when Beings are thus produced, 

} we muſt not imagine them to exiſt, like 
Pebbles upon the Shoar, diſperſed and 
Þ ſcattered, without Dependence or mutual 
ED Sympathy. Twould be difficult out of 
Lic, to compoſe a Univerſe or perfect 
ole, becauſe every perfect Whole has 
©: reſpect to it's Parts, as well as the 
parts a reſpect both to ſuch Whole, and 
4 to each other. Hence then the riſe of 


I chat Genus called RELATION, a Genus 5 
b which 7 runs thro all things, . all r 


wy 
* 


* MN 

V 

9 . SES 
% * we 3 


9 


—— __- 


— 


7 Two —_ 0} Exious rede 15 0 e lab. 
1 Vevgerrate Ammon. in Cat. p. 94. B. Ir raf, 18 
| of iT Ew, (ms, To & wong VOegavas Ade, die 
d WG T 2 xolnyogin) Tis a Pecus 
„ larity of Relation only, to have it's exiflence in Max v, 
Which is the caſe with no one elſe of the Predicaments. 
5 Simpl, in Prad. p. 41. B. Edit. Baſil. 1551. 


P 3 e ; them 
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Ch. X. them together, in as much as there ; is no 


— Member of the Univerſe either ſo great 
or ſo minute, that it can be called inde- 


pendent, and detached rom 8 


a Subject whence it commences, for ex- 
ample Snow; another, where it termi- 


il ſe If, for example Similitude ; and laſtly 
the Source of that Relation, for example 


Snow, by being both of them White. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Now i in \ all RELATION there muſt bo 


nates, for example a Swan ; the Relatin 


Whiteneſs (3); the Swan is related to 


Tur 


ferential Characters of Being, in whatever Prediu- 
ment or Arrangement they happen to exiſt, be it in 
Quality, as the Character of Mhiter; in Quantity, a 
that of Greater, that of more Numerous; in Time, 4 


that of Older; in Place, as that of Upper, &c. 


| ud ν auTny ( Geil TH £0 ww) 7] 1700 vr Hao 


Nek bo. Simpl. in Cat. 


(b) This Source may be ſought for among the Dif 


This is what dinplicius means, when he ſays— 


Hence too we may ſee why RELATION ſtands net 
to Quantity; for in ſtrictneſs the Predicaments which 


follow are but different Modes f Relation, marked "i 4 
| ſome 3 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tur Koyuilites to Relation being in 
Þ this manner explained, it will appear 


Ws 


wa {c). But this perhaps will be bet- 


3 ter underſtood by a few examples.  - * 


_— : * . * k : —_— 


1 above the relative Character, which is common to 
BY Y them all. | 


. 


I E Relatives, 'T mean QUALITY and QUANTITY, tho” 


3 ſay ſo of their characteri tic Peculiarities ; for LIKE is 


. cius— vag To l ag T6 woc, 2 d ro 


are Relati ves. 


* © nei T1 T& rauabra Ayeras, ray ab ro reg 
. iciv, ETEpwy eib NH. 7 om G Woes ETEpOVs 


| E that thoſe only are the true Relatives, 
J which expreſs in their very Structure the 
3 relative Source, and whoſe very Eſſence may 
be found m this their reciprocal Habi- 


Tux 


ome peculiar Character of their own, over and 


3 uo Wapu To Woro——EQUAL is ſomething elſe beſide 
F 3 LIE E, ſomething elſe beſide QUALITY, 
= Simpl. in Præd. By ng elſe he means 6. they 


WS things as theſe are ſaid to be RELATIVES, 
Z homey as many at are 1 ro BE, WHAT THEY ARE, 
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Ch. X. 
— 


Even in the two Sa that precede this of 7 
3 they have an exiſtence void of Relation, we cannot 


Relative Term, and ſo is Ea AL. Hence Simpli- 
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PAILOSOPHICAL 


Tur Swan (was ſaid before) was in 


"> Whiteneſs Jike Snow. Here the Swan 


and the Snow were produced, as Reh. 


tives. We produce others of like kind, 


when we aſſert that London is larger than 
"T4 ork, 'S Lemon equal to x an Orange, Kc. 


Bur the ek. 15, theſe subjects are 


none of them properly Relatives of tliems 
ſelves, but then only become ſuch (a 
indeed may every thing elle) when a 


Relation is raiſed between them through 


the Medium of a Relative Attribute, 


London, we ſay, is larger than Yert. 
The Relation ſubſiſts in Larger, which 
being attributed to London, makes it 4 


Relative to 7 ork, which 18 in fact ſome- 8 


thing lefs. The ſame holds in the Le- 
mon and Orange, and in all poſſible | in. 
ſtances. To whatever Subject we also 


E — — FR — 


| by being THINGS BELONGING TO OTHER THINGS, 


or which in any other ſenſe have reference to ſomethin 
6; Ari 1 Pred. p. 34. Eat. 9755. 
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I ciate any of the Relative Attributes, We . X. 
amedistehy render the Subject by . 
BA ſeciation a Relative. Such a Subject 
therefore is on a Relative incidental 9. 


r 


Bur the. true and real Relatives are 
noſe Attributes themſelves, the Terms 
W Longer, Equal, Like, &c, for theſe in 
rhein very Structure expreſs the relative 
Source, and only exiſt in a joint and re- 
rocal Habitude one to another. 


Tuxkr are alſo . Suh lasen as 
well as relative Attributes ; that is to ſay, 
ETecrms which indicate at once both a Sub. 
1 ance and a Relative. Such are Maſter 
Wand Servant, Preceptor and Diſciple : | 

; Mofter implies a Man; and not only 

| Wnt but a Man having Dominion: Ser- 

3 Won implies a Man, and not only that, 

4 Wu a Man rendering Service; and the 
4 ſame may be ſaid of the other example 8 
b Tlesed. 
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218 PHILOSOPHICAL 
} Ch. * Now a diſtinguiſhing Property of 
1 — theſe real Relatives, is, that they recipro. 
cate in their Predication (d). Every Maſ. 

ter is the Maſter of a Servant, and every 
Servant the Servant of a Maſter : every 

: Preceptor the Preceptor of a Diſciple; 
and every Diſciple, the Diſciple of 
Preceptor. | The ſame holds in the 7 

lative Attributes as well as in the Sub. 
ances, Greater being always Greater 

than Leſs, and Leſs being always Lek 

than Greater. That this is a Property, 

which never fails, will better appear, if 

from any relative Subſtance we ſubtrat 

the relative Attribute, and ſubſtitute | 10 

It's room the Subſtance alone. For ex- 
| 5 ample, from the relative Subſtance, Mai. 
ter, let us ſubtract the relative Attribute, 
Dominion, ſo that Man only ſhall re- 
main, diveſted of that Attribute. We 
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cannot affirm of every Man, as we can Ch. X. 
of every Maſter, that merely as a Man. 


he is the Maſter of a Servant (e). 
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FroM this neceſſity of reciprocal Pre- 
dication, another Property of Relation 
ollows, that we cannot underſtand one 
Relative, without under flanding it's com- 
panion; and that 7 in Proportion as our Know- 
ge of one Relative is more Prec iſe, 2 is N 
; that likewj 8885 of the other ( 4 ). I cannot 


(.) Ariſtotle finds an inſtance in the ſame Term, 

We Sermant.—oiov 0 De b jan derör modo d- 

: 8, GAAG agus, A n Ares, J örudv r TOKETWY, 
A durisęicei . 5 g oixtic n arodoois g. For ex- 
We ample, the Term Servant, if he be not deſcribed as the 
= Servant of a Maſter, but of a Man, or of a Biped, or 

= of any other ſuch thing, dbes not reciprocate, becauſe 
be Deſcription returned is not neceſſary and ęſſential 
that is, we cannot ſay, the Man of a Servant, or the 
Biped of a Servant, as we ſay the Mafter of a Ser- 
= vant. Ariſt. Pred. p. 37, ban much more 18 99 
A joined, worth reading. 
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Ch. X. 


— — 


preciſion I know the meaſure of A ty 


ratur. Logic. Compend. Sm p· * La 
Oxon. 1672. 8 


Logician, but Ari totly s own words are, as follows 


that as all Relatives are recognized in combinatin 
while every Objeci J Senſe is perceived diſlinc and i 


PHILOSOPHICAL | 


know for example that A is greater tha 
B, without knowing that Bis leſs than A, 
and if with more preciſion I know that 


A is double, 1 neceſſarily. know withal 
that B is half; and if with Mill farther 


be eight, I know with equal Preciſion 
the meaſure of B to be four ( 8 


An» 


* 


— wad — £ iT 9 2 Wi hy * 


Mopo, et MENSURA COGNITIONIS) er ignorals ignt 


I have quoted Saunderſon, as 5 he was an accurate 


ng rig £109 T6 wg pal ry wess Thy Ne, Ti 
0 Alyerai, H, tiverar—l1f any one know witli 
preciſion any one of two Relatives, he will know 40% th 
other Relative which it refers' to, with equal Pprecifun 
drift. Predic. p. 39. Edit. on. | 


(e) And here by the way it 1s "hail obſerving ; 


dependent ; it follows that all Relatives are 1 
Objects of the Intellect, and that, if it were not for ti 
faculty, we ſhould know nothing concerning them 
Let A for example be ſuppoſed the maſter of B, an" 


let A be tall, well. proportioned, ſs &c, Thc 
lai 


A * RANGE ME bo T 8. n 


Axp this aaurilly ads to that fun- Ch. XL. 
mental Property of Relation, on which 1 
2 the reſt all depend, namely, hie neceſſary 

3 and univerſal Co-exiftence of Relatives (h), 

which always commence together, ſubſiſt 
Wrogether, and ceaſe together. Ul Mes, in 

Whis e to 1 295 tes, _ in anger, 


0 * 
8 +. 
4 


3 ' 2k x ' 1 
7 8 5 : g ; , . x 8 . % | ! 2 
"i 

M A} 8 


5 aſt hd only are vilble to the Bye, nor does IC A 
þ Wibe Eye ſee more, while the Relation f ts, or leſs, 


* hen the Servant dies, and the Relation is at an ends KR 
Were there a change in the Maſter's perſon, were he 
Z to become deformed from being well-ſhaped, or pale | 
from being ruddy, then would the Eye be able to re- T” 3 
Wcognize what had happened. But tis a ſingular | : 
property of this Genus, that a Relative may change, 
or loſe it's Relations, without change or loſs within 
+ itſelf, Let the correſponding Relative but vary, or 
ecaſe to exiſt ; let the Maſter loſe his Servant, or the 
Preceptor his Diſciple z let thoſe, who ſtood on my 
Wright remove themſelves to my left, or thoſe, who 
ſtood above me, place themfelves below; and 'tis eaſy 
oo conceive a Subject, after having loſt or varied every 
Nene of theſe Relations, till to remain ſelf invariably 
F the lame. : 
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May 


Ch. X. : May I 22 my fon Telemachus, if J do not 
— ſeize, &c. And how does he ape 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


this ſentiment 5 
Moderne Twp —_ arcs eim. 


May T: no Inger be called Tax Farum 
of TELEMACHUS (i). 


He well knew he could only loſe that 
Relative Denomination, by loſing his Son, 
with whoſe birth and duration it was in- 
_ diffolubly connected. It was not that 
Tes might not have ſurvived Telems- 
chus, or Telemachus, Ulyſſes ; the Co-er- 
Hence being only attached to the Re- 
lative Characters, hole of F ather an 
Son. 


| And hence we may collect that t 
Co- exiſtence here mentioned is not like F 
that of Sub/ance and it's efſential Pro- 
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(i) Thad, B. v. 260. 
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N | perties (as Rationality for example co- Ch. X. > 
exiſis with Man, or Senſation with Ani- = 
4 mal) ; but a Co-ex iſtence le eſs intimate by -- a 
far than that is, becauſe it ſubſiſts be- 1 
3 tween Beings ny dal Oe" one from — ——_— 
L another. 


, Any hence it has Allowed: that ſome 
3 Logicians have treated it as poſſeſſing 

. leſs of the real, than any one of the | 

3 other Genera. They tell us, Relatis eff a 

I Ens minime@ Entitatis (#). 


I Yer we muſt be careful how we un- : 
3 dervalue it 0 ). in conſequence of ſuch a 
| Fo notion; 


— : . — ——_—— Ar "_ 


007 Fall 5 "OY p. 92. 


| 00 Thus Simplicius in his Comment on this Cate- 
A goric—Auo radra dt, 605 age pve. T&is Gnas 

1 arnxoęiais, 5 Tz pos. Th ere od wen vopaigurs* | £ 
ai rel wenyvfalv no Lean, LY XATA HaPogas ox 
. Yevguplony. Avrn ae ronõ rug 160 dic Wavtuy One „ 
F Tay, TWYTE ne, © r 0TOGuV dapiti un, 2 ru 3 
P 7 rad, © 7 un abra regel, Iris 7 4 
B wage nv, 


Ch. X. notion ; ſince with thoſe, who well at. 
tend toit's Ry efficacy, it is more 


* * 1 2 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


am 


Wapny, deomachn av Warn (I. Tavra) ano wenn 
TION, by it's growing on as it were to the reſt, 10 l 


_ truly PRINCIPAL, and an Object of Contemplation fron 


to ſuppoſe away, all things in that inſtant would be diſs 
pated and torn from all things, Simplic. in Predic. . 


ee u d d- Aroror * 9 Inv ag 
| 7 | * | | 1 2 
evaigew, & 7 & Tors Obo Nn, 89k Thy er Tw 


Lo dveugebriocreu 9 0 ro pee 5 don, 25 enim, 


5 Me at. dvorigare od; ad ral var, Zy kit excr 


1. 


— And hence ſome conceive the Predicament of Re, 
ſomething epiſodic and adventitious, altho' it be in fat 
it's own diſtinctive Charafter, *Tis this indeed is thi 
Band of COMMUNITY WHICH PASSES THRO' All 
THINGS ; thro' Contraries, thro things in any way di 


ferent, thro' whole Genera, and thro the ſeveral Being, 
arranged beneath them that Principle, which, were wt 


44 B. Eat. Baſil. 1551. 


See allo che ſame Author 3 in the fame Comment, 
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likely to acquire a rank N above Ch. X. 


£ it's real merit. 
WuraT ought we to think; mould it 


| appear the Baſis of Morality— „ MoRat 
* DuT1Es Leys . 8 are in general 


3 "FT viel r Sur gala aol arg eig. Is U © e- : 
XL Foy Tar 0 Neos Afο ,, E undi 9/5085 = Tos 
Z bo eOerov T OI. For neither the Univerſal Ge- 
3 dera, nor the things included under them, can have any 
1 Ummection one with another, if there exiſt nat in things ; 
} he Ratio of HABITUDE or RELATION, But tis ab. 
3 rd to take away the Connection of things that differ one 
F rom another: abſurd alſo to take away Harmony, not 
1 hat only which exiſis in Sounds, nor that which exiſts in 
Numbers, but that alſo which exiſis in Subſtances, and 
= all the variety of Capacities and Energies ; that, which 
Wbaving been iniplanted in Beings, has brought them to- 
ether, and effefted, that they ſhould have the Relation 
„polen of to each other. [Farther than this, by 
: 1 wing away Relation] there will be taken away the 
BY roportionate, the Equal, the Knoweble, and Know- 
* ore. If Geometry and Muſic are empleyed about Rela- 
+ bens, and theſe laſt have no Exiſtence ; then will thoſe 
| WBciences be ridicu:ous, in being employed about Non euli- 
ſic. How alſo can Gop himſelf be called ax OBJecr 
Dr DESIRE To ALL BEINGS, if there be no Relation 
Btween the Thing deſired, aud that which de 8 ? Sims 
. in Pred. FF 
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Ch. x. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


© meafured by RELATIONS. 1s he a Ee 


—— - e fer? Je Relation ordains, that hr 


:.66 muſt be taken care of; that thou viel 60 


« him in all things, bear with him, Whey 


« he reproaches, when he frrikes, &c.— 

But he is a bad Father And wert thou 
* then by nature connected with a gud 
t Father ?—No, but with a | Father= 
4 Thus therefore out of Neighbour, out of 
. Citizen, out of Magiſtrate wilt thou 
© TRACE THE MorarL Dvury, if that 
« make it a Cuſtom to. CONTEMPLATI 
« THE RELATIONS (m).” 55 


Tur stoic Emperor ,Artoninus incul- 


eates the ſame doctrine. There are (ſays 


he) three RELATIONS ; one to the fproxi- 


mate Cauſe, which immediately ſurround 


us; one to the divine Canſe, from which 


all things happen to all; and one to thiſs 
along with whom we live e (a). So import 


60 gits Euch. = 1 
(a) M. Ant. vii. | 27. | 
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Wording to theſe Philoſophers) 3 in a ſub- 


* which fe lo much e concerns us, Imean 


| | Th to a ſubordinate end, that Ho- 
| Face applies this Knowlege, when he 
| makes it an eſſential to Dramatic Poets, 


. 
" 


4 _ as 2 Philoſophical Critic, teaches 
ihe „that 'tis thro” 7/his Knowlege only 
Pe can truly delineate Characters. The 


; Perſes are well known; 


N N lei. patrie quid debeat, &c. 


Tis thus too that Shakeſpeare, either 


1 9 
int is the Knowlege of Relations lie- Ch. p 7 


— 


bby Knowlege acquired, or (What! is more 


probable) by the dictates of an innate 


s 1 Genius 00, ; makes Macbeth ſhud- 


4 12 


* 


| 7) The Author has 1 in i his BE coutders Shake- x 

We as Ariſtotlè did Homer, and has left it uncertain, 
o what Cauſe his tranſcendent merit ſhould be a- 
| Febed. Ari Mille, n of Homer's ſuperiority, 
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Ch. X. der at the thoughts of murdering Dun 
—— can, when he reflects on the many Du. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ties he owed him, ariſing From the many 
Relations he ſtood in, all of which Du- 


ties he was then Sony going. to Violate, 


— - He's here i in de truſt; 


2 as J. am his KinsMAN, ond li 
SuBJEcT, 

Strong both againſt the deed - then, as ti 
er, 


| Who ſhould againſt ſus Murtherer ft th 


door, 


Not bear the Kni ife myſe fm 


Anp here I cannot help remarking 


upon this excellent Tragedy, that it 1 
not only admirable as a Poem, but 1 


perhaps at the ſame time one of the 


moſt moral pieces exiſting. It teaches 


A. 


ſays in like manner, that it was, #ros d Tn, | 
d Pvow, either thre Art, or thro Nature. Pi, 
Ki. Poet. c. viii. 
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I us the danger of venturing, tho but for Ch. X. 


once, upon a capital offence, by ſhewing * 


us that tis impoſſible Zo be wicked by 
lalves; ; that we cannot ſtop; that 8 


bare in a manner compelled to proceed ; 


l and yet that, be the fucceſs as it may, we 
* ſure in the event to become wretched | 


} band whey ( * 


lat of Relation. 


] | atepeare, 


4 


Bur to return to our r Subject, 1 mean 


Ir we quit Mankind, and. view it's 

: more general extent, we ſhall find, that, 5 

where Continuity fails, there RELATION 

I applies it's office, connecting as it were 
Al things the moſt remote and  heteroge- 5 

ent. Were they indeed combined un- 

Laer an Union more intimate, were it the 

F ame with that Continuity, ſeen in a liu- SO 

Fs Tg and it 8 ande rhe whole Tron oo. 


3 ( 50 5 the 1 on YR Tragedy i in has 5 5 
gent Book, the Ely o on the Writings and Canin 57 
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Ch. X. verſe would be no more than one im- 
— menſe Animal. But 'tis not fo: and 
thoſe, who have explained it's Nature, 
have rather called it one City, or one 
Commonwealth (4); a very different Spe- | 

cies of Monad from one Animal, or liy- 

” ing Being. 'Tis here then (as we have 
ſaid) Relation intervenes, and under a 

| thouſand different ties connefts all thing 


_— rogether. 


7 Tu HE ties indeed are many, tho! the 
Sources are few. Every ſubordinate Be- 
ing, as it is by nature ſubect to wants, 
(indigence and imperfection being en- 
tial to it's conſtitution) has a connection 
with thoſe Beings, thro whom ſuch wants 
may be ſupplied. Hence then one Source 
of Relation. Again, every Being what- 
ever, that has power to ſupply ſuch wants, 
has a Connection with thoſe Beings, to 
| whom it can thus become ſubſervient. Hence 
„F 3 


oa * 


6 0 See 2 2 Treatiſe the 2 p. 22 4 341. vw 
then 
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then another Source of Relation. Now G. 
in the Divine Oeconomy of the whole * 


js ſo admirably contrived, that every Be- 
ing in different degrees poſſeſſes this 
double character, and not only needs aſ- 
qe but i is able 1 in it's turn to afford bh 
Nothing i is ſo mighty, as to ſubſiſt 
en help ; 3 nothing ſo minute, as not 
at times to have it's uſe. Thus as Con- 
neHions reciprocate, and are every where 
blended, the Concatenation of Relations 55 
grows in fact univerſal, and the world 


becomes (as above deſcribed) one Gy 
or Commonwealth. F 
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Ins r Ancks of this double Relation . © IN 


cur (as we have ſaid) in every particular Ea: ir 
Being. The Ewe is related to the 1 
Graſs, as to the Being which ſupplies her 50 
wants; to her Lamb, as to the Being Bi 
whoſe wants ſhe herſelf ſupplies. The be. 


Graſs again is related to the Earth, 8 
to the Being, which affords it aliment; ; 
while It is related to the Ewe, by be- 5 


24 coming 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. X. comin g itſelf aliment to her. The Earth 
— is related to Vegetables, as ſhe is both 


their parent and their nurſe; while ſhe 
is related to the Sun, as to the fountain 


of her genial warmth. The Relations of 


the Sun are finely repreſented by Epic- 
tetus, who makes THE SOYEREIGN op 
THE UNIVERSE thus addreſs that noble 
Luminary. * Thou (faith he) art Sux: 
«6 Thou art able by going round, to form 


« the year and the Seaſons ; ; fo enlarge and 


* nouriſh. the fruits ; to raiſe and ill the 
« Minds; to am 771 due degr ee the bo- 


« dies of men: Ariſe, go round, and be- 


« ginning from the greateſt, extend aſter 
* this manner thy influence to the moſt Mis 
« nute * T 


Vinh when we mention the Earth ought 


we to forget that equitable diſcharge of 
her Relations, for which Virgil well diſtin- 


Lan her by the charnster of kd Juſ 3 


() e rig. 1. iii, c. xxiv. p. 444 a. 
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Fundit ſiumo facilem vitkum JUSTISSIMA | Ch. *. 


e 


Tur Attic Hiſtorian and Philoſopher 
will be found the beſt Commentator on 
this elegant paſſage of the Roman Poet. 


* Tye EARTH 700 (ſays Xenophon) be- 


ing a Divinity, teacheth theſe that can 
« learn it of her, JosT1cs : for ſuch as 


* cultivate her beſt, ſhe hs nt with 15 


i * goods ()”. 


Wurx we view the Relation of the 
Male to the F emale, and of the F emale 
to the Male, and add to this the Common 


Relation extending from both to their 
Offspring, we view the riſe of Families 


thro” the whole animal race. 2 


— 
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2 234 PHILOSOPHICAL 
i Ch. x. the more ſocial, ſuch as Sheep and Cat. 
wayne tle, theſe F amilies by freſh Relations are 
combined into larger multitudes, under 

the name of Flochs and Herds. Among 

b | thoſe of higher order ſtill (ſuch as the 
1 Bee (u), the Ant, the Beaver, and above 
= all the ſocial and rational Being, Man) 
theſe herds and flocks by relations more 
excellent are improved into civil Politics, 
— where there is a general Intereſt or con- 
mon Good, a Good to which either wil- 


lingly or unwillingly C aide indivi- 
dual co- operates. 


; - bs - q A K 8 
ym" _— * 9 , f : —_ ww _ Lad 


— 


— 


Cu) 2 ola of the Bee, as be would: of Man 
Mores et fludia el populrs et prælia dicam. Georg. iv, 
Ariſtotle, diſtinguiſhing theſe Animals from thoſe, 
—_ which do no more than barely herd together, elegantly 

1 | calls them Cox HYτπ] ͥ ͤ˙.ͤ ri, Political or Civil Animals, 


Animals formed for a Life of Civil affociation, where 
the * . is ONE, and that COMMON to the whole 


Tribe, wy ty ri, Xs To N. Hi Mor. Anim. p. 5: Edi. 
Hub. 


; (*) * 3 mu 3 un Aw, 
| Kaos yeoperf?, 20 Frlop Hopes, = 
90 85 Epidi. Enchirid. c. Iii. 
See Va. 1.  Treatife the third, P. 235, 349. 
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le we. deſcend below Animals FOO Ch. X. 
to Vegetables, we ſhall diſcover in the 
Vine, the Ivy, the Woodbind, and all 
the Plants of ſlender Stalk, a manifeſt 
relation to thoſe of a trunk more ſolid, 
ſuch as the Oak, the Elm, and the ſe- 
eral trees of the Foreſt. 'Tis with a 
Power, which appears almoſt. a conſeious 
me, that the former of theſe tribes, re- 7, 
gniging their Relation, apply to the lat- 
ter for a ſupport, and ſpontaneouſly twine 
their bodies, or at leaſt their tendrils, a a- 


| ſpend them ( 0. 
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Wren therefore we contemplate the 
various Relations already hinted, and mark 
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T) ho Ex ps, to which the neal vegetable Productions 


tend, are not inſtantly preſent to them, as ſoon as they 


begin to grow, but ſome way or other accrue to them ſub- 


ſequently. Ve may perceive this in a ſingle inſtance. 


5 The End to the Vint's Tendril, is, by twining round the 


Branch of another Vegetable, to bind the Vine to that Ve- 
getable; which Vine, among the vegetable Tribe, poſſeſſes 
this natural Charater, that it ſhould reſt upon another 
for it's ſupport. New that the Tendril, by twining 


round the Branch of another Vegetable, ſhould bind the 
: Vine on, neither belongs te the FI ine, when it Jeff begins 


., 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


in how friendly a manner they bring the Ch. X. 
moſt diſtant "—__ together, we may 9 
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to grow, nor yet to it's Tendril; but is ſomething which 
accrues ſubſequently ; and yet nevertheleſs, the binding 
of it to another Vegetable is the FINAL Caust why 
the Tendril fhauld grow at all, and belong io the Vine. 

But it 1s impoſſible that what As YET 18 NOT, and has 
1 Arrangement in the order of things, (I mean the 
binding) SHOULD BE THE CausE or SOMETHING | 
WHICH Now 1s, (I mean the Tendril of the Vine, 
when it firſt appears). The Cauſe of any thing pre- : 
duced muſt have an actual Exiſtence, and not be a non- 
entity. This Binding therefore of the Vine to 2 fame other 
Vegetable muſt have been PRECONCEIVED IN SOME 

MinD or INTELLECT, who preſiding over it (as any 
Man, being an Artiſt, preſides over his Works) makes 
the Tendril grow to it for the ſake of ſuch Binding: 
which Tendril alſo wonderfully, if there be nothing ad- 

joining of à nature for it to twine round, appears in 

ſome ſort to ſhoot upwards ; but if any Branch be near, 
inſtantly deviates, and twines round it. It is therefore ir- 
rational to Jappoſe that the Tendril did not grow 19 the 
Vine, that it might hereafter bind it to another Ve- 
getable; nor can there be any degree of Reaſon for aſe 
erting, that ſome MIND or INTELLIGENCE 4 not 

pref de over ſuch Operations. 


The 3 of this Argument 1 is, as 8 
Taings exiſt before their EN Ds; that is, before that 
the Ends of their Exiſtence take place. The Ten— 
dyil exiſts, before i it binds the Vine ; the Minute-hand 


exiſts, 
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5 2 PHtLos0PHIicat 
= Ch. X. be dares to ſay with the Philoſopher; 
3 that ail ing. are Full of FRIENDLY 

Bo Pum- 


—-— —— 2 


* 0 —— 


exiſts, before it indicates the Minutes. And yet is 
this Binding, and this Indigating ſo neceſſary, that 
the Things themſelves would never have exiſted, but 
for the ſake of theſe only. Where then were theſe 
Ends, when the Things themſelves firſt appeared ?— 
In external and viſible nature ?—This from the Hy: 
potheſis is impoſſible, for the Hypotheſis makes them 
Jubſeguent.— No other place then remains, but either 
the SoverEiGN MIND, or a Mind ſubordinate, ac- 
5 cording as the Work itſelf i is a Work of Nature or 
of Art. See before p- 112, 113. 


I kind taken the preceditig Eitract from a Many: 
ſcript of that able Scholar and Philoſopher George 
Gemiſtus, otherwiſe called Pletho, who flouriſhed in 
the fifteenth Century, both before and after the tak- 
. ing of Conſtantinople. If it apply not immediately to 
= : the Subject, it has at leaft the merit of being ſome- 
$ — tdtging rare and ingenious. It is a morſel of that Con- 
1 troverſy among the learned Greeks of this Period, 
whether the Preference in Philoſophy was due to 
Plato or to Ariſtotle. Scholarius, among others, was i 
For Ari/totle ; Pletho for Plato; from whoſe Work on 
this Subject (which was an Anſwer to Scholarius) 
this Extract is taken. There is another ſmall Work 
of Pletho's upon the ſame Subject, intitled, II 64 ay 
"Apirorians wos IAT dracpigt rai, printed at Pa- 
ri, 1541; and Beſſario (a learned Greet of that age, 
who went over to the Latin Church, and became 3 

| | | * 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


te Paxcirkxs . 4 


likewiſe. 


o 2 : 2 . 1 y — 
3 — 4 — 4 — 


—_ —— 
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Cardinal) wrote a large Frack to defend the Platonic 
Doctrine, intitled Contra Calumniatorem Platonis. 
The printed Edition is in Latin, but the whole Work 


js extant in Greet among the Manuſcripts of St, 


Marc's Library at Venice, to which Library Beſſario 


bequeathed his own. There is too a fine Letter re- 


| maining of the ſame Beſſario, addreſſed to Michael 
Aboſtolius, who, tho? he took Beſſario's fide, and de- 


tended Plato, yet appears to have done it, according 


to Beſſarios Letter, with a zeal and bitterneſs not be- 


coming him ; a zeal and bitterneſs too frequent in 


Controverſy, and (unfortunately for the Cauſe of 
Letters) no where more, than among learned men, 


and thofe in  Particua, whom we call Profe Her of 
Humanity. 


The Epiſtle above nentionad. may be found in 
Greek and Latin, publiſhed by the learned Bojvinus, 


in the ſecond Tome of L'Hiſtoire de I Academie Roy- 
ale des Inſcriptions, &c. p. 455 and it is well worth 


peruſal, for it's Temper and Elegance. 


&. 


(z) Hara dd Oihwr prod. Arion Epia. 1. m. 


c. xiv. p. 486. Edit, Upr, 3 


See alſo Cicero de Senectute, c. xv. Hitis quidem, : 
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But we muſt Ch. . 
not ſuffer this ſentiment to carry us FYW 
too far. Things are not only full of 
FRIENDLY PRINCIPLES, but of HOSTILE 
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PHILOSOPHICAY, 


: Trz Fangs of the Lion are as muck 


the work of Nature, as the tendrils of 
the Vine, or the nurturing Teats of the 
Ewe. To what then have theſe for- 
midable weapons Relation; for Nature, 


5 we are aſſured, makes nothing in vain (a)? 


If to Offence, then is the Lion himſelf 
5 ſource of hoſtile relation ; ; if to Defence, 


then is he the object of injury from 
== ſome other ; 1 that Joys in either 


» " " e — * —_—_— 
— : 


— 


— — 


( 4) This was an | axiom, Incas every where by 


Atriſtotle; and more eſpecially, when he is ſpeaking of 


Final Cauſes, which, tho' now they make a ſmal 
part of Philoſophy, were never omitted by the Sia. 


 grrite, as often as they could be introduced. His own 


words deſerve attention Pos dhe Woes Earn. 


e £% rd EvdeX,0paivv Th d Week Lago yi 


Cad 70 Zeiror—NATURE MAKES NOTHING IN 


VAIN, but with reſpect to each animal Genus, out of the ſe: 
veral ways practicable ſhe always makes that which is beſt 


De Animal. Ingreſſu, p. 28. Edit. Sylb.—And again, 


in the fame Trat—1n Ovors 505 Inpuvgyts bum, 


| deen ieren greg HANG , Wees To (Sir 


Vio ex TW evdexoprrar——NATURE CREATES No- 


THING IN VAIN, but (as has been ſaid already) al 


things for the beſt, out of the ſeveral wWoys | that c are prac: 


ticable, Joi, p. 141. Edit. Sylb. 
caſe 
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caſe is neceſſarily implied. Were it poſ- | Ch. X. 
ible to doubt as to the ene here, we 


could never doubt as to the Structure 
of the Spider's Web; a Structure clearly 
aoght her by Nature for offence alone. 
Theſe and the like Preparations, ſuch as 
the Boar's Tuſk, the Eagle's Talons, the 
Viper's Venom, &c. are all founded on | 
ſuch wants, as Can never be ſatisfied au- 
Lcably. The Wants therefore of this 


character naturally rouſe up ſimilar In- 
ſins, and thus the World becomes 
filled as well with HOSTILE RELATIONS, 


as FRIENDLY. 


Torva lena Jupum e. lupus 7 ca- 
pellam 60%. 


Ir appears to have been theſe Relations : 
of Ho oftulity, that firſt gave riſe to the 
phenomena of NATURAL and MORAL 
EVII. Now whether REAL Evir exiſt 
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Ch. X. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


at all, or whether we ſhould. confine it 


with the SToics to Evil purely moral, 


are Queſtions beyond the Scope of this 


Treatiſe to examine. It will be ſuffi. 
cient to fay, that much Evil is imagi- 
nary, and founded merely on fal e obi. 


nion: that of the EviIs MoRE REAL, 


there are many, which have their Exp, 


and ſo may be ſaid to partake ultimateh 
the nature of Goop, Many of the dif- 
ficulties and diftrefles, which befal the 
human Species, conduce to ſave it from 
Sloth, and to rouſe it up to action; to 


: action, which i is in fact. the ven life a 
the Univerſe. 


. | Pater 72 colendi 


Haud . eſſe viam voluit, Nan, 


per artem 


Y M ovit agros, curis acuens arial 1 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veter- 


— 


* Virg. Georg. I. | | 
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Ir there were no dangers, then could 


there be no Fortitude; if no Tempta- 


tions, then no Temperance; if no ad- 
verſe Accidents, nor Loſs of what we 
love, then no ſubmiſſive Reſignation, no 


* Acquieſcence. a 


Od &y yevorro Xwpis c x; nana 
„ 4 of. 3 ” | F 3 | 
AMA 654 La Kat n EXE KAAWG 


Things Goop and ILL can ne er ex: exiſt « a- ä 


part; | 


But. ſuch the MIXTURE, that they WELL. 


accord N 


AGAIN, 


1 7 .* , AF $44 
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(e) The fine Diſtich here tranſlated is from Euri- 


pides, quoted by Plutarch de Iji d. et ys rid. p. 369. 


Edit. Xyland. 
As to the Speculations here 3 and the Sols 


tions ſuggeſted, we may well apply to them that juſt 
reflection of the N tho uſod * him on a dif- 


ſerent occaſion. * 
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Poiſon of the Rattle Snake, the Sword 
of the Conqueror, and every Inſtrument 
of deſtruction, may be ſaid incidentally 
to prepare the way for Generation ; z and 
that not only by making room for new 
Comers, but by furniſhing freſh Mate- 
rials towards their reſpective Produc: 
tion. For tho; the Theatre of the Worll 


15 perpetually filled with Succeſſions of 
new Spectators ; yet has it this in pecu- 
liar, that the SpeCtators, which ſucceei 
here, are made out of thoſe that went 
before. Every particular Birth, or na- 
| tural production, appears an act, if nat 
. of hoſtility, at leaſt of Separation; a Se. 
| Led 2 from the — Maſs ; 3 kind 0 ol 


Tomtom Wee! cle abrd, v% d pn 28.1. Po. 
baps tis difficult to prove any thing clearly upon Subject 
 fuch as theſe, without having often conſidered and ent. 
mined them. And yet to have thrown out doubts cn 

cerning them, is a thing, not altogether without at's 1. 

| * Pred. p. 40. Edit. * 
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AAN, the Jaws of the Lion, th 


ſo far reſembles other Theatres, that ii 


— 
„— — — — — —— ac" 


revol 
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revolt from the greater Bulk in favonr of Ch. X. 
a ſmaller z which ſmaller would detach . 


itſelf, and, were it able, be independent. 


In a word as Fairxpshir, by cement- : 
ing  Multitude, produces Union ; ſo . 
STRIFE, by 4 ſolving Union, produces 
MULTITUDE ; and 'tis by MuLTiTuDE 
that the World becomes wy ified and re- 
penyed. N 


. we may perceive the mean- 
ing of what Heraclitus ſays in Plutarch, 
where he calls War, the Father and 


King and Lord of all things; and ers - 
* that when HOMER pred 


5 7 hat Seri ife be baniſhed bath from Gods 
and Men, 


« he was not 3 that he was curſing 
« the Generation of all things ; as in fact 


ce they deduce their ri iſe out of Conteſt and 


* Antipathy,” The ſame Philoſopher 
„ adds 
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adds immediately, « that THE SUN could 
not paſs his appointed bounds ; 3 that other- 
0 ' wiſe, if he could, 


N he would find 70 Paro the 


Cauſe: 85 
meaning by this mythological way of talk: 


Ing, that the Sun could not deſert his 
05 Courſe, becauſe ſo much depended on it; 
or otherwiſe, if he could, that being 
| himſelf one of the primary Authors of Ge- 
neration upon this Earth, and well know- 
ing how much Strife co-operated in the 
fame work, he would ſurely look out for 
an advocate (were ſuch any where exiſt- 


ing) to defend the cauſe of STRIP E a- 


ett the Calumnies of Homer (d). 


From 


—_— * your 


(4 ) esu; E. 76 anti wider Grape 


. 25 Taripa % Hach 2 Kigies wa S TOV 1 
"ems E0X,0pamv0ny W 


"Ex TE Dey 7 ken, 27 T * dlpre emodirhany | 


pad Ono) Ti Waurwv vice lrapdlituus, 2 
| N 
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| From all theſe Speculation one thing 
ut leaſt appears (whatever: elſe may be 


doubtful) 


2 n » _ 


. ” - 4 4 N 1 22 5 


Na „ Aντ E, YO IS \ "nag 1A1Gv ot 
un ante 1289 eee bs 6 E En, 


Paurlas g Alen emirugug Koog l rin. 


Puuarch. de Iſid. et Orr. p. 370. Edit. Hland. 20 


Dr. eie, the late Biſhop of St. David's, has 


given a fair Edition of this Tract in the original, 


to which he has ſubjoined an Engli/h Tranflation ; 
but (according to a Practice too frequent with the 


beſt Critics) he has, in the Paſſage above quoted, 
ing. 


Heraclitus in the following Extract from his Com- 


mentary on Plato's Timeus.— Proptereaque Numenius 


laudat Heraclium (lege Heraclitum) reprehendentem Ho- 


merum, qui optaverit interitum et vaſtitatem malis vitæ, 
quid non intelligeret mundum ſibi deleri placere : ſi qui- 
dem 8 viva, que malorum fons eft, extermi naretur. C 585 


p. 396. Eait. Meurſ. 1617. 


attempted to mend, where no Emendation was want- 


| Chalcidins plainly alludes to the fame Sentiment of 


In the Greek Quotation, Homer is ſuppoled to wiſh 


| inadvertently againſt the Generation of all things; in 
the Latin, he wiſhes in the ſame inadvertent manner 
againſt the exiſtence of Sylva, that is, of Matter. 
The difference is eaſily reconciled, if we ſuppoſe Mat- 
ter to be the Baſi s of Generation, and to be eſſentially. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


doubtful) that Relations of Hoſtility, as 
well as Friendſhip, have their uſe in the 


Univerſe. Both alſo equally ariſe from 
' Want on one fide, and from the Power 


of removing it on the other (e). The 


difference is, that in friendly Relations the 


- Help i is comm unicated either with pleaſure, 


as when the Mother ſuckles her Child; 


or at leaſt without Hain, as when we ſhew 


a traveller his way. In hoſtile Kela. 
tions, the Help, without regard to the 


Communicator, is either taken by force, 


as when the Wolf devours the Lamb; 


or obtained by ſtratagem, as when the 


"i pider inſnares the Fly. 


„ IT 


requiſite to the exiſtence of things Generable and Pe. 


ri/hable, out of which this lower and viſible World 1 js 


wholly compoſed. 


(e) How far the Wan or Goop leads to 4rt: 
and Action, may be ſeen in Vol. I. Treatiſe the firfl, 


p. 24; and in the Notes ſubjoined, p. 272, 3. 4, 5 


We here perceive it to extend not only to the whole 


animal World, but even to the Vegetable. More will 


be found on this Subject in the Treatiſe upon Motion 


a part of the en Work. 
AND 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Any thus hy the reciprocal Relations Ch. X. 


of Want and Help (both of which un- 
der a variety of Forms exiſt in every in- 


doidual) is there a kind of general Con- 


catenation extended throu ghout the Uni- 
yerſe; while each Being communicates 
what Help it can afford, and obtains in 


ts turn, that Help which it requires. 


To all theſe Relations muſt be added 
that chief, tho mentioned laſt, that of 
the whole Univerſe, and every Being in 
it, to the Firſt, Supreme, and Intelligent 7 
Cavse, thro' which Relation THE are 
called H1s OrrsrRINo, and He Tarr | 
FATHER. Here indeed the Relations 
are not blended as before; they are all 
purely referable to Want on one fide, and 
all purely ariſe from ſpontaneous Help on 
the other; the correſpondence exiſting, g 


s far as Perfect has reſpect to Imperfect, 


dependent to Dn the Object de- 
fred 
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* ch. X. bred to the Beings which de of Fre ( ), th 
0 Oy Maker to his Works, the Parent to his 
4 Children (8). 


| And now to conclude with a Remark, 
=. | Which regards Relation in general. * As 
= «to every Continuous Being the Genus 
« of QUALITY gives Diftin&ions, which 
* help to mitigate it's Sameneſs, and ren- 
eder it as it were diſcrete ; ſo to Beings 
„ diſcrete, however remote, the Genus 
of Relation gives a Connection, which 
4 ſerves to mitigate their Diverſity, and 
= to render them as it were continuoui. 
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(F) Thus d iero wan d Jrog NA, ki ur- 
die Oy ious ii Wes To ieren To PiS 
How is God called an Object deſirable to all Beings, if 

there be 10 RELATION between the Object of Deſire 
and the Being which defires ® Simplic. in Prædic. p. 
43: B. Edit, * 1551. See before, Note b 225+ 


(2) 8. Paul has given his Sanction to that Verſe of 


 Aratus—T3 vag 0 yi 16 For we are his of 
| ſpring. Arat. . v. * Aels; xvii. 28. TO, 
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„Thus is the World maintained as wal Ch. X. 
u in it's Union, as in it's Variety, WT -- 


« while both Species of Quantity run thro” 
« the whole, and thro ory Part.” 


_—_— —_—_ 4. . n 5 


— — 


ſubjoin the following Note. 


Relatives co-exiſt, and always reciprocate in their exiſt- 


poling there were no Geometricians? What would be- 
ome of Senſible Objects, fuppoling there were no 0 Re. 


ings ſenfit true 5 4 


WPirxcipieEnNT Is EVERY WHERE, AND ALWAYS IN 


HE FULL ENERGY OF UNIVERSAL PERCEPTION. 


Another Solution is from the 08; llt perceived, be : 
they ſenſible or intelligible. boy ſuch Object has 
a dhuble nature; an ab/olute nature, and a relative one. 
The Sound A is an Octave to the Sound B. B 


ceaſes, and A continues. A is no longer an Octave, 
but ſtill it is @ Sound: and even tho' we ſhould call it 


-no- 


5 Before we quit this Arrangement, x we {hall 


The old Logicians held that Things Intelligidle and 
election were Relatives; ſo alſo Things Senſible, and 
benſation. But then they ſtarted an objection—If > 


me, what would become of Euchd', Theorems, ſup- 


One Solution of this ObjeQion i is Aae from the 
Poercipient— THE FIRST ORIGINAL AND SUPREME 
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Anp ſo much for the AnraoznEnt . 
or Genus oF RELATION, it's nature, 
it's properties, it's utility, and extent (J). 
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, Ch. X no Sound, if there were to be no Hearers ; it would 
Mm  ftill be an Undulation of Air, capable of producing 


Fur 36 vg iv TH Hin Wporepev uv vc 


For if ever thro any Sloth or Indolence we rejeft Know: 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Sound, if there were an Ear capable of perceiving it, 
that is, an Organ adequate to the Senſation. | 


The Inſtance given on this occaſion by the Philo- 
ſophers Porphyry and Simplicius, is curious, becauſe it 
is taken from that difficult Syſtem of Muſic, the En- 

| harmonic. The following are the words of S:mplicius 
FK yae dic palupiav amobanupt Wort Th Tw 
»w „ C 1 
ur YVWosv, xdtv Alo paives T1 ra, orte £56 rd £71 


— 3 | x — | 
 Ottotwgy voy o averaiofhnro TEE Tu diagnmatr@?” iopi, 


lege, thoſe things, which are intelligible, remain never- 
 theleſs. Tis thus that in Muſic we uſed in former day 
to hear the QUARTER-ToNE, but now we are unabl: 
to diſtinguiſh this interval. Simplic. in Præd. p. 48. 
B. Edit. Baſil. 155 1. | PE 
Porphyry, having told us that tho? there were no 
Geometry, conſidered as a Science, there would ſtill 
be Objects Geometrical, ſubjoins—trt} h i Th js" 
| Ob T0 d R TE dennis dug Ago) d 
Huge, U5epov Ot aprAnteions vg tv, Hut Mdlas, 
xa tv To di,, dg tmenudtiro, BxETE TH ro- 
ar aiodner tro (lege isi) dingnparl” x, d, on 
i Th Quors isi T0 air dre didgnpa, ü w 1 
alohnoig ixainome.—Por thus too in Muſic, Muſician 


_ oſed FORMERLY to hear (and diſtinguiſh) the Interval 
the QUARTER-ToNE : but in latter days, THE Ex- 
HARMO NIC MELoDyY having been neglected, by which 
this Interval uſed to be modulated, there is no longer now 
any Senſation of ſuch an Interval: and yet tis evident 
that this ſenſible Interval has an Exiflence in nature, al- 


tho 


ARRANGEMENTS. 2 
WW {bs for the preſent the Senſation of it be bo UL Pnplyr. Ch. . 


Porphyry flouriſhed in the third Century 3 3 Simpl, 
ius in the ſixth. 


We may remark by the way from the above Quo- 
tations, how faſt the Arts of Elegance were ſinking 5 
eren in the more early of thoſe two Periods, 


As for the ſtate of Philoſophy i in the latter Period, 
we may form a Judgment of it by what we learn 
from Simplicius in the ſame Treatiſe, with regard to 
the Stzoics. Having in his Commentary on the Predi- 
caments of Action and Paſſion given many Quotations 
from the Stoic Logic, he concludes the Chapter with 
the following onde Hen d n r rel ige e- 
ya0ia, wagd TIC TLroi xe. wv 0 nAWV n 010aoKa- 
zia, 0 r WAI TwV guy πααα Tn N. - 
There is much elaborate Diſcuſſion of theſe matters among 
the STOICS, of whom both the DOCTRINE and MOST 
of THE WRITINGS are IN OUR TIMES %, and at 
an end. Simpl. in Pred. p. * B. Edit. Baſil. 3 
1551. i 

Mabomet ſoon followed, whoſe genden Or | 
burnt the Hlexandrine Library ; - nor did the ſucceed- 
ing Caliphs emerge from Barbarity, till the Race of 
the Abbaſſide, near two Centuries after. T 


The Barbarity of Maſtern Europe enticed much 
longer, and did not begin to leſſen, till the fifteenth 
Century, that preceding the age of Leo the tenth. 
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in Prædic. p. 40. Ed. Paris. 1543. „ — 
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Concerning Aerion and Passlox— A. 
tion, it's five Species—thoſe of Paſion 
reciprocate— Mind Divine, Human— 

latter, how acted upon—Politics, Oeco- 

nomics, Ethics—Paſſioity in Bodies ani. 
mate, and manimate— Action, and Re. 
action, where they exifl, where not— 
Ses motion, what, and were. Power, 
whence and what—regu; fit ite both in Ac- 
tion and in Paſſion— Power, tho' like 
Non-Entity, yet widely di feren. Doi⸗ 
= ; * ble in the reaſoning Faculty—Power, not 
Ho : firſt i in exiſtence, but Energy, which never 
= has ceaſed, or will ceaſe, « or can ceaſe. 
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N treating of Relatives we have con- 


Aidered principally thoſe, which pol- 
els the Relative Character in a degree 


1 8 above every other. But there are things, 
#} which, 


Ch. XI. 
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which, as they poſſeſs it blended with Ch. XI. 
Characters more eminent, have been 


formed for that reaſon into Separate AR- 
RANGEMENTS. Such for example i 1s the 


Relation between a Being, and the Place, : 
which it OCCUPIES 3 ; that between a Being, 
and the Time, while it ex ifts 3 3 the firſt of 
which Relations gives an anſwer to the 
Queſtion, WHERE ; the latter, to the 


Weſtion, Wuxx. 


Tanz are alſo Relations of Pofo ion; 
Relations of Habit; and beſides theſe 
there are Relations of ACTION and Pas- 
nou, all of which are eee by 


have therefore marked dine Excini- 
nations from the : ancient Writers —_ 


_ 


Tabs, if we confider the two laſt, 1 
mean ACTION. and Passion, we ſhall. 


find them diffuſed thro' every part of the 


Univerſe ; and that, either united in one 


Subject, 
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Ch.XI. Subject, or elſe ſeparate, and in 4 2 
ent Sobjects. 8 


By Horace they are united: 


— 7 F 


— — EE. 
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Qui fludet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa TULIT, FECITque puer (a) 


- 
3 2a 
: *. 
r 
Ents RE 


80 are they by Livy, in that | manly 
; Speech of Caius Mucius— Et AcERR ef 
PATI fen. Romanum of N. 


” 
" 
—— 


i as chey by ae : 


Whether 'tis nobler in the Mind to SUFFER 
The Stings and Arrows of outrageous Fer. 
Tune, 


= Gp OPPOSING "end them (0). 


$0 are they by Mitten « | 
V 3 
| 1 . P VE Poet. v. 412. 


(») Liv. li. 11. 1 
2 (e) Hamlet. 
Ig Faln 


g I CO is ry 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


2 1 Cherub, to be weak 1 15 n n 
DoING, or ee — (4) 
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Ch. xl. 


In Virgil we ſee hw pads, and 


[PASSION given to Man, Acriox to the 


$4 


0! PASSI graviora, dabit Drus his que. | 


gue nem 0. 


As an Aerion and PASSION are 


of the moſt extenſive influence; 3 as they 25 


partake in ſome degree the nature of 


Qualities or Attributes, by being inti- 


mately and eſſentially connected with Sub- 


ſtance; while the Relatives, When, IWhere, 
and Poſition, ſeem rather connected ac- 
we {hall give ACTION and | 


cidentally : 


PASSION their juſt Precedence, and make 
them the e al the 8 Chapter, 
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Ch. XI. 
e are the dl ferent Modes of ating i in the 


of mere Bopy ALONE, confidered either 


when it burns; or at leaſt as void of 
Senſation, at the time when it operates, 
Such is that great and univerſal Power, 
the Power of Attraction, which all Body, 
animal, vegetable, and elementary, is 
found to poſſeſs in proportion to it's Quan- 


the preſent be ſo called) the Effects of 
which modern Philoſophy has ſcruti- 
nized with ſo much penetration. Such 
too are thoſe Energies peculiar to dif- 


from their 4% Herent Natures ; as when 
we ſay the Heavens emit Light; the 
Trees produce Leaves ; Y the Fields give 
us Corn, Ke: 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
Tur SPECIES oF AcTion are as many, 


4 erent Spectes of Agents. g 


Tur FIRST Sor « or \ AcTION is that 


as void of Senſation wholl N like Fi ire, 


tity ; that active Power, (if it may for 
ferent Bodies, and ariſing out of them 


Cœlung 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Celum niteſcere,  arbores frondeſeere, 


—_ largiri fruges, &c. . 


Such too are thoſe more ſectet Opera- 


tions of Bodies, whether magnetic or 
electric; to which may be added the 


Virtues and Efficacies of Bodies Medi- 


cinal. All theſe Energies in a compre- 
henſive ſenſe may be called the Aclion of 
| body, conſidered e as Body (g). 


A Sp 


0 f ) Li Cicer. 0. Djp. i 


(e) T his is that Genus of . which, as 
Jamblichus deſcribes it, indicates no Aion belonging to 


Seul, or to Animal Nature, or to Reaſonings, or io Life, 
but which (on the contrary) exhibits the particular 


Energy of BoDIES, CONSIDERED AS BoDlEs purely 


inanimate ; and that as well with reſpec to all the Pecu- 


harities which appear to ſurround Body, as to all thoſe 


various inherent powers of Bodies, not only as they are 
ſolid and capable of reſiſting, but as they contain within | 


them a multitude of Powers that are efficacious and active. 
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ch. XI. 


4 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


A SECOND - SORT OF AcTion is that 
which is the refult of Senſation, Inſtinct, 


and natural Appetite, and which there- 
fore, being complicated, muſt neceſſa- 


rily be confined to Bodies of a higher 


Genus, to Bodies  Senfitive, that is, to 
ANIMALS. ; 


Donte lupus, cornu Faurus PETIT, &c. 0 


No where are theſes Aftions expreſt with 


more elegance and conciſeneſs, than by 


: our own Epic Poet, i in his Parad: te — 


ä he; Water, Earth, 
By Fowl, Fiſh, Beaſt, Was FLOWN, Was 
SWAM, Was WALK D 00. 


— 


2. 4 | 1 * 1 1 885 XA | 
| EVEPELQY KOT WATRS farv TAS Wes TO Owjhncs TH5 Pa 
C | \ 8 \ 923 — x / 
| YOphevag, id, HATH WHOXG Of HUTWY THF UH (pt, 


* T " SP | "RY om R 1 + 4% \ 5 
8X, N feovov. N £5 * OUTITUTY, GAA 1 9 8 au- 


1 5 wo Seas rpivg Jovaianss, Simpl. 3 in Pre BY 
dic. p- 81. Edit. ah 1551. e 


WO! Her. Sat. i EE. 15 
(i ) Par. Loft, vii. 502. Kai cher Gow wort in 
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THERE is A THIRD srrelks OF -Ae< Ch. XI. 


riox more complicated even than the 


preceding, being derived not only from 
Senſation, Inſtinct, and natural Appetite, 
but from Reaſon alſo, fuperadded to theſe. 
This is a Mode of Action peculiar to 


| Man, becauſe of all the Animals we ſee 


around us, Man alone poſſeſſes the Rea- 
foning Faculty. 


WipeLy diverſified is tha. th al- 


| ſumed by the ſubordinate Faculties of the 


Human Soul, in Actions of is Charac- 
ter. Sometimes they ſubmit to Reaſon, 
and are (as becomes them) obedient ; at 


| other times they reject her, and proceed 


0 _— — — 
2 WT 


v To wolter pfl: tw £10 vr T TOAUTH tie 
year, Weg! wy iv rats weg! Cor! log ix digi 
til aper.—'Tis evident that as are the Species of Irra- 
tional Animals in Number and in Quality, ſo many and 
ſuch are the different Species 1 in Acting agreeably to this 

animal] mode of Energy; which ſeveral Species of Aet- 
ng have been uſually enumerated in the Hiſtories of Ani. 15 
mals, Simpl. in Præd. p. 81, ut ſupra. 
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262 PHILOSOPHICAL 


ch AI. of: themſelves. And hence: it is, that 

— Actions, produced from Cauſes ſo pecu- 

 Jrly complicated, derive to themſelves 

the Colours of Goop and EvIL, and are 

denominated, in diſtinction to every other 
deed of Man, Acrioxs Moxa. 


WIN VIxrun and PlAsuRE ad- 
arefted the young HzrcuLEs, Vixrus 
ſuppoſed him to have a Reaſon, that 
could controul his Appetites 1 Pl A- 
SURE. ſuppoſed him to have Appetiter, 

_ that would bear down his Reaſon. Had 
he obeyed the laſt, he had been vicious; 
as he obeyed the firſt, he was virtuous, 
There was a Conflict in either caſe be- 
tween bis better part, and his worſe ; 
and in that Conflict both Species of Fa- 
culties were preſumed, his Rational Fa- 


culties, and Hin Irrational (4). 
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The above Species of Action is thus deſcribed hy 


Simplca—Tyire os 18 wol 170 To & Ty Teac” 
gen 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


THERE 18 A FOURTH SORT. OF Ace- 
Tlox, where the INTELLECT, operating 
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Ch, Xl. 


without Paſſions or Aﬀect: ons, ſtays not 
within ſelf, but paſſes out (as it were) 
to ſome external Operation. 'Tis thus 


that N ATURE, conſidered as an Efficient 


Carſe, may be called the Energy of God, 


ſeen 1 in the various Productions that re- 


ne and adorn the World. 'Tis thus 


_— 


oe. emngilunrau, reg T8 Avg rag wel T% ale bre 
x ber woos irurkertüu, rtealgen 70 Beam 


de g TE 0 oxi 9 rag roth Wore war- i 


u Simpl. ut ſupra. The Genus, comprehended un- 
der the Idea of ACTING MORALLY, ts the third of this 
Order; that Genus, which preſides over the Energies of 
Reaſon © with reſpect to the concrete Objects of Senſe (that 


is, Which preſides in the affairs of common life), and 


which furniſhes upon occaſion Deliberate Choice, Volition, 
Opinion, Inquiry, and other Energies of the ſame cha- 


rafter, dump. in Prad. P- 80. B. Adit. Baſ. 1551. 


We have in this place tante wg, tn att 


morally, the better to diſtinguiſh it from wot7!, a 


word of meaning more wn fi ignifying amply. 


fe ay or to make. 


84 has 
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Ch. XI. that ART, conſidered as an Efficient Ca 

— may be called the Energy of Man, which 

| imitates in it's Operations the Plattic 
f Power of Nature 9 


Tur LAST AND MOST EXCELLENT 
Sour OF ACTION is ſeen in Contempla- 
tion; in the pure Energy of SIMPLE In- 

k rrrrer, keeping within itſelf, and nal: 
ing itſelf it's own Object. This is the 
 highefl Action of which we are ſuſcep- 
tible; and by it we imitate THE Su- 
- PREME BxinG, as far as is conſiſtent 
with our ſubordinate Nature. Tis to 
this that our great Poet alludes, when 
ſpeaking of his Employment, during 3 
ſtate of Blindneſs, | he 2 


— „ — 


0 ) Tere 8 o 145 7 75 Ni e -w õ ] U * » 

z rats XU, Pjerpeivous 71 Ovow, % 70 Caps" 

5 AE1TT0parvov ur aubfrag (lege urns) GVA TANBET Rs 
Simplic. ut ſupra. Of this Species of Acting THE 


 DiviniTyY has a large ſhare—a large ſhare alſo falls to 
Axrs, that imitate 0 and ſupp what be has 


2 ones. 
owe | Ther 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Then FEED ON THOUGHTS, which volun- Ch. XI. 


Fary move 
| Harmonious Numbers—— ( 


\ —— 


(m) Par. 29% Trey 37. 


This higheſt Mode of Action (if it may be ſo 


called) is thus deſcribed by . in the lame 
Comment, © 80 : 


26g 


| | | | 1 * 5 
To wee! TWy vonrav 5 Gprepio uy ETIWN  ETIONOTELES | 


m d venceow—That which, with ſimple intellec- 


toms, inquires concerning Subſtances intelligible and indi- 


9 ſble— that is, Subſtances which, having no Parts, 


cannot, like Body, be infinitely divided. 


tas has enumerated theſe Species of Energy : 
or Alion, but in a different manner, beginning with 


the laſt of them firſt, and ſo proceeding inverſely, 


till he come to the firſt that is mentioned here, and 
ths he omits, His words are worthy of perulal— 


Tas dt Evepyeics HaPegas TEtis* r Ln vag Ti i5wv 
alrag kv Tw Iewpev, oo dg je T9 d i TY wol, 
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Taro d: aura. Archyt. apud Simpl. in Pred. p. 80. 


There are three Diſtin&tions of ACTION er ENERGY: 
Une Sort of it conſiſts in CONTEMPLATING, as when 


b Judy tbe Stars; ; another in MAKING „ &5 then we 
| _ heal 
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Ch. XI. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tur Species of Parkiohn may be un- 


= derſtood by their reciprocating for the 


moſt us with thoſe of ACTION. 


Tuvs tho the Divine Mixp, by be- 


ing pure and intellectus 2 Energy, can 
have nathing Palio e in it's traniCendea 


— _ R F & 
* — . 4 
— —— — 
» . — — —_ O—ä— 


Beal Difuſs or 1 the #4 . a . 3 an- 
other [not in making but] in ACTING, as when we 
lead an Army, or adminiſier a Commonwealth. There ii 
too a fourth Energy, WHERE THERE IS NO USE or 


REASONING, as in Animals irrational. Theſe are ile 


1 Forms of Action the moſ! general and comprebenfs ve. 


Simplicius tells us, that Archytas has omitted the 
other Species (that which we have mentioned firſt, 
and which reſpects Bodies inanimate) becauſe he did 


not conſider it as a Species purely active, nor as ariſing 


from any internal and ſer;/ulive Principle of Motion, 


155 And yet perhaps, in an introductory Treatiſe, it can 
hardly be conſidered as introduced improperly, tho 
it muſt be allowed at the ſame time to want this Re- 


quiſite. 
We obſerve by the way that this diſtiocion of Ac. 


tions is called by Logicians Aetio tranſiens, and Addis 
immanens, which correſponds in Grammar to Verbs 


Tranſitive on one ſide, and Verbs Neuter and Agua 
on the other. See Hermes, I. i. c. 9. 


theory, 


1 
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theory (203 yet THE Minp OF Man, Ch. XI. 
which has mntenſions and remiſfions, is, — 
for that reaſon, neceſſarily PASSIVE in 
two important manners, either as Truth, 
real or apparent, demands it's Aſent; 


or as Falſhood, real or apparent, demands 
its Diſſent. 


A 1 in conſequence of this Paſſroity 
of th. Human Mind, which I chuſe to 


call paſſivity Intellectual, that it becomes ” 


ſuſceptible of D. iſcipline and Inflitution, 
and thus finds itlelf adorned. (according 
s it is cultivated) with the various tribe 


both of Arts and Sciences (o). 


As the Regen of Man . acted upon | 
by the appearances of Truth and Falſ 


laod, fo are the  Appetites of Man (and 


not only of Man, but of Brutes alſo) ; 
acted open by the "_ppronch of Plefure 


; p n) See 3 1 Qualities, p- is 
(0) Vid. Arrian, Epict. 1. iii. e. 3. 0 
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and Pain (p). This therefore may be 
called sENSUAL PassIviTY, in oppoſi- 
tion to the rational above deſcribed. 


'Dver VENTRE levem . NASN NIDORY 
| Imbecillus, iners, cc. @ 


The 3 hls Poſs wity of the huma 
Mind into as much of the fair and ho- 
> neſt, as It is capable of receiving, when 
it is applied to Nations, i is called Politics; 
vhen to Families, Oeconomies; 3 when to 


| Kwpan Neu, 25 To dd Pawojpevov yae if a yaa 
Me ought to ſuppoſe, that both GooD APPARENT 


p. 154. Eait. 915. 


PHILOSOPHICAL | 


'Tis to this Davus alludes i in Horace, 


—_— etenim fateor, me. Birds ille 


SUPINOR, | 


Individuals, Ethics (r); ; and 1 is in genen 


a : i : . ; 4 


# 00 Ar a vide 2g 70 Paulo dyabsy dy 


and PLEASURE ſupply the place of Gocd (real); ft 
Pleaſure is Good apparent. Ariſt. de Animal. Mat 


(4) Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 37. 


(x) Miarpberus Blemmides adopts this Diviſion cad 
the P eripatetic School Te ot ITparTixov daftir 
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the Foundation of Moral Principles and Ch. XI. 
Condutt. 9 * 


Tur PASSIVITY PECULIAR TO BRUTES 
may be ſeen in the various purpoſes, to 
which we > direct their ſeveral Powers; 


. 


a 4  i4.. FO Ky la AMD ——— 1 " TO i OP” 


N — N — 5 ” 1 * * _ 
7 1 3 C 


tis Ihe, TY 0 WoATEY* 3 fies uu ifs 
Doro ο , o r eavrs u % A pubpigew Juva- 
10 . oixovoprixos de, © 3 on 0A Eανανjubi suv x- 
55 raf o . ys Tomw 1 e wi SiC 
5 HanuErpvoy #piFW, w wore —The PRACTICAL 
Part of Philoſephy is divided into MoR al, Orcoxo- 
MICAL, aud POLITICAL, It is the Mok aL Philoſo- 
pher, who is able to adjuſt his own manners, and thoſe of 
any other individual: the OEconoMICAL, who knows 
I bow to inſtruct: well a whole Family ; and he, who in 
the befl manner conducts and governs a City, or Cities, 
ts Philoſopher is the POLITICAL one. Blem. Epitom. 
Logic. P- 37+ , 

As we have been ſpeaking juſt before of Paſſ wwvity, 
it is proper to remark that the fame Writer, ſrom the 
lame Philoſophy, takes notice of two Species of it, a 
better Species and a worfe 3 Paſſivity Corruptive, and 
Paſſi vity Completive ; Corruptive, as when any Being 
is conſumed by Fire; Completive, as when a Being 
either learns, or is afted upon, either by it's Intellect, 
or it's Senſes, —T's wage dt ro pai ̃Z es Plaprixov, 
& T0 xaicol a To d TEAEwTIOV, ws T9 Natð&, x). 


Progxems * alcbauic ha. Nic. Bien. Ep. Leg. 158. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


ſome to plow our lands, others to carry 


us; a third Species to hunt for us, 


c. (5) 


TE PAsSIVITY OF INSENSITIVE Bo- 


 DIEs, whether vegetable or not, is equally 


5 Uno ane 1 


: conſpicuous in the various Ends, to which 
we apply them. The Earth we plow; 


over the Sea we ſail; out of the Foreſt 


we build our ships, &c. This inſenſi- 
tive Paſſi zoity, tho' it ſubmit to the A. 


tion of other Bodies upon it, yet always 


follows the peculiar Nature of the Be- 
ing, to which it belongs; ſo that the 


Egfects often 4% fer, where the Aclive 
Power is the fame. 


Linus ut bic DURESCIT, ef has ut cera 


LIQUESCIT, 


bf 25 


67 See Pa. 1. Treatiſe 1. p. 40, POE, See allo as 


to the Paſſivity of Bodies inaximale, b. 305 40, of: the 


ſame Treatiſe. 


BO Virg. Ed. viũ. 80. 5 
5 LASTLY. 
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LASTLY, all Bodies, that act by Ar- 


R ACTION, are themſelves REC IPRO- 


CALLY ACTED UPON, as modern Philo- 


ſophers have clearly demonſtrated. 


As to AcTion and Pass io 77 gene- 


ral, it may be obſerved, that the great 


and diverſified Mixture of them, which 
runs thro' the World, and is conſpicuous 


in every part of it, has a neceſſary re- 


ference (as all other Mixtures have) to. 
Principles more fi imple, out of which it is 
compounded, PURE AcTIvITY we may - 


ſuppoſe MIND; and PURE PasSIvITY, . 


Mar TER. As Mind is capable of act- 


ing whatever is poſſible, fo is Matter of | 
wie whatever is poſſible, ated upon 


The former is the Source of all 


We Diſtinctions, and Beauty; ; the lat- : 
ter is the Receptacle. In THE SUPREME : 
Mixp there is nothing paſſive ; in THE 


LOWEST MATTER, there is nothing ac- 
tive; 


+ PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. XI. ive (2); while all between is a Mixture 
— of both, where in different parts the 
Ws different Principles are prevalent, and 
from this prevalence give the Being its 

= = | — Character. | 
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Ir we call * a Compoſite of Soul 
and Body, as a rational Being, he has 2 
Motion of his o; as a ſenſitive Being, 
he has a Motion in common with Brutes, 
j as a Being merely corporeal, a Motion in 
= common with 4/ Bodies whatever. A 
ot. Dog has only the ſecond and third of 
th ttheſe Motions, and a Stone only the 


_ : laſt. Thus is the Stone leaſt active, the 
1 8 
1 : San wg a, and the: Brute between both 


2 60 See che vi, P- 109, 110. 
1 Thus Archytas in Simplicius—T# nabage yi 15 


Wolz % wegen ev rg aero. l Vor- 
Eiv &v To Vtw, Ts dt Wagew i Th Yay-—The furl 
and ſi imple Genera of acting, and being afted upon, exiþ 
in the primary and moſt original of Beings ; ACTING, 
in God ; the being acted upon, in MATTER. Simplic 
in Præd. p. 84. B. Edt. Baſil. 1551. 
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Tur Modes « are Lifferent; under which cn XI. 


. 
Being gs att upon one another. MI 


Some (as the whole tribe of corforeal 
Maſſes) only act, becauſe they are ated 
upon, and that too by ſomething external, 
and perfectly diſtinct from themſelves. 
Tis thus the Nail acts upon the Timber, 
becauſe the Hammer acts upon the Nail; 


ind were not the Hammer to drive, the | 
Nail would never penetrate. 


Now wen Motion as chin i is bat a Spe- 

ies of Poſſvity, becauſe tho the Beings, . 
Which poſſeſs it, have an original Power 

o receive Motion, they by no means poſ- 

leſs an original Power to impart. it. And : 
hence it follows, that if ſomething did 
not exiſt more intrinſh ically active than 
themſelves, they would never aft, and 
there would be 7 no Motion at all, | 


AcT1ON 2 wi kind (if it in 


the name) i is the Acrlox of Br1xGs, 
{ which, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


which, tho' Movr ann, are not intrinſ. 


coll We that i is, Cauſes of Motion. 


Avernen Mode of Ac rio may be 


found in the ee nee 


ER Selten xv; upon his ee 
that Appetite acts upon his Corporeal Or- 
gen- by the Action of theſe Organs he 
runs, he ſeizes, and he devours the Lamb 


A cud is ſeen by its Mother likeh 


10 fall from a precipice.—The Senſatin 
acts upon her parental Affection theſe 


Affections act upon her Corporeal Organ, 


—By the Action of theſe Organs the runs 


5 ſhe ſeizes, and the 1 faves her Child. 


tion and thought. 


Tur 1 we are going to alles; 
appear to be more blended with de/ibera- 
The Splendor. of the 


Roman Empire acted upon the Imaginatiis 
of Ceſar—that Imagination acted upon hi 


Deſi ire of ſovereign Power—that Deſire ad. 


ed pan g the Faculties of his Mind and Bod). 


. 
— Y 


. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Rome, and obtained the wiſhed- for Em pire. ; 


Acain—The Data 'of. - Ca ſar 
ited upon the Imagination of Brutus— 
that Tmagination acted upon his Love or 
the Republic—that Love for the Republic 
ated upon is corporeal Organs. — L is ant 
in conſequence plunged a Dagger into 


(æſar, and, for a time, the Republic, 
which he loved, was reſtored. 


In all thels 1 the Corporeal 
Organs act, like the Corporeal Maſſcs 
before mentioned, becauſe they are 2 
ated upon. But then they are not acted 
upon, as thoſe are, by other external Bo- 
dies, but by internal Appetites, Affections, 
and Deſires, all which, as wel Il as the Or- 
gans, are PARTS of one and the fame BrinG. 
uch Being therefore is not, like Beings of 
me firſt Order, in a manner paſive and 
in moveable; but, as it poſſeſſes 207/iui 
"Jes 4 the power of imparting Motion, as 
i B PPG = well 


—By the Energy of theſe Faculties be peſted Ch. XI. 


the Rubicon, conquered Pompey, enſlaved Ee 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


well as of receiving it, the Aerion is that 
of a Brin, not only MovEABLE, but 


es cally MOTIVE. _ 
WI may g0 further, if we pleaſe, and 


- ſuggeſt a third Mode of AcT1oN, the 


Aion of the FigsT Move ; THAT Be- 


ING, which, tho' Motive, i 18 itſelf perfedly 
IN. IMOVEABLE. 5 


IN a ſeries of Agents, Where each of 


them zmparts Motion, which it has previ 


 onfry received, were Such Agents two, or 


ſomething, 


were they ten, or were they a million, no 
Motion could ever begin, were there not 


: ſemething at their head totally di a; [ferent from 


them all; ſomething | purely impaſſive; 


which can move, without be- 
ing moved; in other words, which ca 


impart Motion to every thing elſe, and 


remain jel IMMovEABLE. 


Tis to this character that a al- 


ludes, i in his truly ſublime addreſs to the 


Author of the Univerſe: EE 


£ — 2; | 


— — — 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


— tempus ab @vV0_ 


Ire 1 $TABILISQUE MANENS pas 


cuxcrA MOVERI . 


| ConvipenING. Aion therefore and 


| the being acted upon with a view to Mo- 5 


ion and the being moved, we may ſay 


that the Peripatetic Syſtem (for 'tis hence 


we derive theſe Speculations) contem- 
| plated all Beings in Zhree views; either 


as MovEABLE, but not Morivr; or as 5 


both MovrABLE and MorTive ; or laſtly 


28 MorTive alone, but Nor Mor- 


ABLE kW. 


(1). Tg Ceenroy BY 70 vonro clk, 2 2252 


e 3 ** a — 2 : 


The DesiRABLE, and the INTELLIGIBLE MOVE, 


WITHOUT BEING MOVED. rift. Metaph. p 202. 


Edit. Sy1b. See below, p. 429, in the note. 

The Latin Quotation is from the Conſolation of "RY 
thius, and is a part of thoſe Hexameters, which for har- 
mony of Numbers, and ſublimity of Sentiment are per- 
haps not inferior to any in the Latin Language. : 


O! gui perpetud mundum &c. 


(=) This Doctrine is expreſſed by the Stagirite, but 


in an inverted order. TS E Thgwrca, Y aufm, 
ue n d Gorges 5 To OpreriNes winter, xu. Te 


d rb bra TA NR, 2K GUAN xιννν ad. 


D: Animal, hot, P. 154. Edit, Sy(b, 


3 Mors 
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Cb. Xl. Mons is faid upon this Subject in the 
88 * Motion (a), 


| WI ſhall only add, that, in the aboye 
Modes of Acting, when Bodies act upon 
Bodies, the Action for the greater part 
is reciprocal. While the Oar impels the 
Wave, the Wave reſiſts the Oar; while 
the Axe hews the Timber, the Timber 
blunts the Axe; while the Earth at- 
tracts the Moon, the Moon attracts the 
Earth. And hence the Theory of Ac- 
TION and RE-Acriox, ſo accurately ſcru- 
tinized 1 in modern Philoſophy. 


Ir we . the World, as well 
the vegetable as the en, we — 


. FS — 
* * 4 


— et. a En. 4 — 


600 Concerning: chat Mae: which dees nat arij 
from the Colliſion of one Body with another Body, but 
where the Power which moves, and the Organs, wh 
are moved, appear to be both of them vitally UNITED 1 
ONE and the ſame Subject, ſee below, p. 408 to p. 425. 
Concerning the neceſlity of ſomething, different from 
Boah, to put Body in Motion, fee below, p. 437. Con. 
cerning CAus ATIVE Moro, ſee below, p. 440. 
Concerning IMMOBILIT v, fee below, p. 449, 45⁰ 
and Hermes, p. 360 in the note, 


perceive | 
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perceive Acriox and Passion diffuſed ch. XI. 
thro every part. : — 


Ax yet it muſt be obſerved both of 
Action and of Paſſion, (ſuch at leaſt as thoſe 
we ſee around us) that they are neither 

| of them perpetual. in any one particu- 
lar inſtance. Corn only nouriſhes, and 
Hemlock only poiſons, when they meet 
a proper. Body, on which to operate : 
| the Muſician does not always perform, 8 
nor is the Ear always affected by Sounds: 
the Painter does not always paint, nor is 
the Eye akvays affected by Colours. 


And hence the riſe of that . 
thing called PowER ; ; that dormant 8 
pacity, into which both Action and Paſ- 
fon, when they ceaſe, retreat; and out 
of which, when they return, as from 
their Source they flow, 


TurkxR is nothing which" appears fo 


nearly to approach Non-entity, as this 
ſingular thing called Powe ; yet is there 


nothing in fact ſo truly different from it. 
*T . IN Or 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Or Non- entity there are no Attri. 


—— pate no Affections; but every Pow 
poſſeſſes a Jpec rfic and a limited character, 


which not only diſtinguiſhes it from Non- 
entity, but from WOT other Power. ä 


Tuvus among the ACTIVE Pow xs, the 


: smith, when > 09 has WAR thoſe Powers, 


the Ship- 


- . when „ has fit thoſe Poroers, 
which make him a Shipwright, The 
Powers diſtinguiſh both from the reſt of 
mankind, who purely from not having then 
are neither Smiths nor Shipwrights. - 


The fame Powers help to diſtinguiſh 


the ſame Artiſts from one another : for 
the Pater, though inviſible, are incom- 
mutable; nor can thoſe of the Ship- 


: wright enable him to forge an anchor, ot 
thoſe of the Smith enable him to con- 
Aru a : Ship. 


Ir we 1 from vs. to Pas- 


SIVE Powers, we ſhall find theſe af- 
ter the ſame manner to be limited in | 


KCl. eren 
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every Subject, and di iferent in every Cb. XI. 
| Species. Timber has the Capacity | of HO" 
becoming a Ship, but not an Axe; £ Iron 
on the contrary of becoming an Axe, 
but not a Ship (2). And tho' different 
Agents, by operating on the ſame Pa- 
| tent, may produce different Effects (as 
the Shipwright makes Timber into 2 
Ship, while the Carpenter forms it into 
z Houſe) ; yet ſtill muſt each Effect cor- 
reſpond with the paſſive Capacities ; or 
elſe, where theſe fail, there is nothing 
to be done. 


WxEE the caſe otherwiſe, were not 
the Paſſis be Powers eſſentially requiſite as 
well as the Active, there would be no 
reaſon, why any thing might not be 
made out of any thing. 


Fax diſtant is from 8 os 
ity - are Fal ve | Powers, however latent : 


555 


— 


* — — — Ins. 4 


(2) See Chanibs the fourth": conpernlug g Matter, 
p. 645 65 ; allo p. 148, 149. 
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Ch. XI. ſo far indeed, that where they differ ef. 


— ſentially from one another, they often 
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lead to Effects perfectly contrary, tho 
the Agent, which operates, be indivi- 
dually the ne. | 


Limus ut lic DURESCIT, et hc ut cera 
 LIQUESCIT, 5 
Uno * gui, &c 60 


Tis from this Theory we perceive 

5 the reaſon of tha at ancient Axiom, Quice 
| quid. recipitur, recipitur ſecundum modun 
recipientis; than which nothing can be 

more true, when Properly underſtood. 


As to the ASive Pines, thave | is an 
important diſtinction between thoſe called 
Rational, and the Irrational, The Sub- 
ordinate are moſtly confined to the pro- 
gucing One Contrary out of Two. Fire 
can only warm, but cannot cool ; Ice 
can ani cool, but cannot warm. But 


565659 


3 


e mf = L 5 
5 Y | the 
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the rational Powers imply both Contraries Ch. XI. 


at once, and give to their poſſeſſor tale 
Alternative of producing either. The 
Muſician has he Power both of Melody 

and Diſſonance; the Phyſician the Power 

both of healing, and making ſick ; the 
Magiſtrate the Power of deciding both 8 
juſtly and unjuſtly. 


T uz reaſon of this is, that Rational 
Potter alone is founded in SciEnCE, and 
tis always one and the Same Science, which 
recognixes Contraries; ; that, which teaches 
us Harmony, teaches us Diſcord; that 
which informs us what is Health, in- 
forms us what is Diſeaſe; that which 
diſcerns Truth, diſcerns alſo Falſhood. 
Hence therefore it is, that as every Sci- 
ence may be called double in it's Powers 
of Knowlege; ; ſo all Aion founded on 
Science may be called double in it's Pouers 
of of Acting (9). A noble Privilege this 
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Ch. XI. to Man, if well employed; a truly un- y 
— fortunate one, if abuſed ; fince by this Ml 7 
He alone, of all ſublunary Beings, i is pro- 
perly intitled either to Prat 2% or D- * 


Pra 25 


WI TH reſpect to Powers in general, 
there 1s this to be obſerved : ſo import- | 
ant are they to the conſtitution of many 
1 Beings, that often, tho' latent, they are 
; %; abral, al o Layers pic £v05* oo To Segds i Ts 
. |  Segwaivew , 1 de deren rh yelas ein, 
wo AiTuov or, « 97 5 kl 1 eig EQjzt 6 ol Ady/©> 6 

HT ad rds dn To. Wen yma, % TH fionow—Of POWERS 
ſome will be found 1RRATIONAL, others are attended 
with REASON and as to thoſe which araattended with 
| Reaſan, THE SAME PoWERS will EXTEND To 
THINGS CONTRARY ; but as to the irrational, ONE 
PowWER ꝛbill extend ONLY TO ONE CONTRARY ; what 
is hot for example will only conduce to heating ; but the 
Art of Medicine will become the Cauſe both of Diſeaſe 
and of Health, The Cauſe i is, that this Medicinal Sci- 
ence 15 Reaſon, and THE SAME REASON DISCOVER) 
| both TE THING, and it's PRLYATION, ary Me 
718 taph. p. 143. Edit. Hb. 


See alſo Vol. the firſt of theſe 8 p. 173 


| 298; to theſe add p. 1 50 of the preſent Treatile, 
br lll eſpecially in the Note. 
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more regarded than the ſtrongeſt appa- Ch. XI, 
ren Attributes. Thus tis from their * 
medicinal Powers only, that we value the 
ſeveral Species of Drugs ; and from their 
generative Powers only | that we value the 
ſeveral Species of Seed, while little re- 
gard i is paid to their ſenſible, that i is their 
apparent Qualities, farther than as they 
help to indicate thoſe zv/; fe ble Powers. 
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Tux * Oppoſite to Power 
EnzRGY, which, as it's etymology (@) 
ſhews, implies the ex citing in Deed or 
Act, as oppoſed to that exiſtence, which : 
poly implies Pali bility. 


And here 'tis worth erh that 
r thing exiſting in Power is neceſ- 
farily rouſed into Energy by ſomething, 
which itſelf ext Nes PREVIOUSLY | OD 
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p. 13, 14. 
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284 0 
ch . Energy 7 5. Events and Incidents never 
— ſtand ſtill; ſome Agents or other are 


by turns have their reſpites and relaxa- 
tions, as many of them at leaſt as are 
of the ſubordinate Tribe. It happens 
indeed in the World, as in a Ship upon 
2 Voyage. Every hand at a proper ſea- 
ſon has his hours of Reſt, and yet the 
Duty never ceaſes, the Buſineſs of the 
Ship is never at A ſtand ; thoſe, that 
Y . rouſing thoſe, that ſleep, and 


& 3 * ES 7 7 7 | | | 
dr weren Evigy tia Ew s k] THAT ENERGY 


— a4. f X TB Anas r yiyveras T6 kv 
ov vo ba ye . oiov | Eben ©? & aubparu, 2 


xv spe) ei Bon i. That which ex ofts in Energy is 
always farmed out of that which exiſts in Power, ly 
SOMETHING WHICH EXISTS (already) iN ENERGY); 
for _ Man 15 formed by Man, the Muſical Art ift 


Prior) "4.64. dil gives the Motion. "Rs RAT. 
WHICH G1VES THIS MoTI1ON, 1S ITSELF ALREADY 
IN ENERGY. Ariſta, Metaph. by J W Earn. Hb. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


perpetually energizing, tho' all perhaps 


—_— — 


— E 


(a) Twas a Doctrine of the Peripatetic School, 


25 PRIOR To PowER. Arif Metaph. p · 150. 157. 


TiX05 bro Ez, am wxiverris e. wear 170 4 


abou. 


being 
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ring: in their turn rouſed again them 
ſelves. 


Bur another way to ſhew that EngroY 


is is of neceſſity PREVIOUS TO Power, con- 


ſiſts in admitting the contrary Hypo- 


theſis. 


Let. us ſuppoſe 5 example a. Man 
placed in a part of Space, where there 


was, and ever had been, eternal Silence; ; 


or otherwiſe i in a part, where there was, 


and ever had been, eternal Darkneſs : 


could ſuch a one ever attually either 


have heard or ſeen, however exqui- 
ſite his Powers both of eaping and 


ſeeing ?—And why not ?—Becauſe to 
the evocation of one of theſe Powers, 
there is a neceſſity of actual Sound; to 
that of the other, of actual! Light; ſo 


that had not theſe Energies exiſted pre- 


viouſly, his Powers muſt have remained 
dormant thro' the period of their exiſt- 
ence. Suppoſe therefore all Energies of 


all 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. XI. all kinds to ſtop : how could they ever 
f revive? Were they all once ſunk into 


one univerſal Sleep, where ſhould we find 
a waking Cauſe, to rouſe them from their 


3 (e) ? 


AND what then are the inferences from 


this Speculation, that Power neceſſarily 


ariſes from previous Energy *—One 18, 


that all thoſe Doctrines about Order 


hw. 1 


(e) Tis hence that Ariftotle, ſpeaking according to 


| the Principles of his Philoſophy, lays of things eter- 


nal, unalterable, and neceffary, mt is, things ever in 


 Energy—u rad r un J, 0E & &Y Au, if THESE WERE 


NOT, THERE COULD BE NOTHING. Metaph. 152, 


ut ſupra. *Tis a pertinent Queſtion, ſtated by the 
ſame Author, in another part of the ſame Tract 


Tus ye xunhicerat, el unde kg. eve /ig ori; 


1 ap e U xuvioes auth taurnv—How can things 
ever be ſet in motion, if there be no CAUSE (previouſly) 
EXISTING IN ENERGY? Mere Matter itſelf cannit 
mode itſelf, — Ibid. 201. And ſoon before in the fame 
page ivd x Tr yup To due ov üer aps 
ib Gexmv πrναʃw, g 1 S Evigyein—lt may 2 
pen that the thing, which exiſts in PowWRRR ONLY, 
NOT EXIST AT ALL : there muſt therefore be (in the 
Univerſe) ſuch a Sort of PRINCIPLE, AS THAT THE 


ay 


VERY Esskxer OF IT SHOULD BE ENERGY. 


fri ging 
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fringing from Diſorder, Beauty from Ch. xl. 
Confuſion; of Night and Chaos being 3 
the oldeſt of Beings; in general, of the 
perfect and Actual ariſing from the Im- 
perfect and Potential; however they may 

be true as to the material Cauſe of things, 

yet are they far from being true with 
reſpe& to their real and eſſential Origin. 
There is nothing in fact more certain, 

than that the AcTVvAL and PERFECT 

are previous to their Contraries ; elſe there 

could never have been in the Univerſe 

ny thing Actual or Perfect. 85 


Aorurk e is, that the moſt | 
minute and contemptible Energy, NOW ac 
tually exiſting, neceſſarily proves the Ex- 
iſtence of an eternal Energy, to which, 
28 to it's Cauſe, it is ultimately referable. 
And what can ſuch ETERNAL. Engroy 
be, but ſomething, whoſe very ESSENCE | 
is that ExERGY wal 3 e which | 
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0 ) See the Note * founder of the 
| Peripatetic Sect, ſpeaking of the Deity, uſes the fol- 


lowing 
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288 | 
Cn. XI. knows no remi ond, like ſubordinate 
— Energies, no occaſional retirings into 
Power and dead Capacity, but 18 even 
THE SAME IMMUTABLE AND PERFECT ? 


could never have begun; or when once 
begun, could never have been continued. 
And what ſhall we call this Principle! 


lowing Expreſſions—1n yae N 'Evieytiz, Gon Ext. 
, . &, n Evegyeiz—The Energy of Mind or Intelled, 
7s Life: and He (the Supreme Being) i is that ENERGY, 
Metapb. p. 203. See alſo Ammon. in Lib. de Intor- 

Þretat. p. 198, B, &c. where the Arrangement of 
Beings is deeply and philoſophically diſcuſſed, and 
_ Exhibited, — EEA dg ru rig e, Re 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Without ſuch a Principle the Univerſe 


65 2 9 —_— 


* 


To N. 


'Tis agreeably to this reaſoning we are told— 


TI XR as af & nie yua rig wege erigaß, 
dos rng TE Gf N wWewrws—that one Energy in | 
point of Time always precedes another, till we arrive at 
the Energy of that Being, which eternally gives Motion 


in the Pe ff Inflance,” Metaph. ©. n. p. 152. Edit. 
98. e . . 


Wich i is as s much as to afficm (in other words) 


that there is a gradual aſcent of active efficient P- inci- 


ples, one above another, up to that ONE ACTIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE) which is ORIGINAL and SUPREME, | 


Shall 
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chall we call it Bop or Minp The Ch. XI. 
beſt way to anſwer this, will be to ſearch W 
within ourſelves, where we may diſco- 
yer, if we attend, a portion of either 


Being, together with the ſeveral Attri- | 
| butes * to each. 


AND * 150 for the two ARRANGE= 


MENTS or PREDICAMENTS of ACTION | 
and PASSION. 
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. XII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHAP. Xu. 
Concerning WHEN and WurRE—Concern 
ing Time and Place, and their Defini- 


tions —W hen and Where, how d flin- 


| guiſbed from 71 ime and Place, how con- 


| nected with them—Deſcriptions of When 
and Where—their Utility and Import- 
ance in human Life. Various Terms, di- 


noting theſe two Predicaments—others 


: denoting them not, yet made to denite 

 them—IWhen and Where, their extenſive 

influence — plauſible Topics — concurring 

_ Cauſes — Opportunity, what — Chance, 

dat it is not, what it is—PFate, Pro- 

vidence co- operating Cauſes—Suprent 
Inteihgence. 


E have ſaid already, * Ta 
and Place agree, as they both 
belon 8 to Noni Continuous on 80 


— 


a — 


© Ser before, p. 183 to 187. 1 
eſſential 
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ehential! 18 this charecker that could i= "Co AIL - 
ther of them be ſeparated, as we ſepa -- : 
| rate a piece of timber, there would then 
be Intervals without Time, and Diſtances = 
without place. Thus far then they agree, v; 
while in this they % Her, that a million of FA 
[i ferent things may ex iſt in one inſtant 3 


Time, but never more than one thing at 
ace can occupy one Place, We 


"Aw hence the Nature of Place may 
be called diſtributive, while that of Tine 
may be called accumulative. H ence too 
as they agree in Jome reſpects, and differ 
in others, they are neceſſarily 197 frmple, 
but compound Ideas, both belonging to 
ne Genus, and each diſtinguiſhed by he- 
ie differences. Having a Genus and a 

Diference, they become capable of De- 
fuition, fince 'tis on theje two requyf /tes 
that all Definitlon | is founded (0). 


| Tivz 
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% Omnis DEFINITIO conflat GENERE of Dir F E- 
Ws Tha—Pel, 218, Termini vero eſentiales (Definite 
U 2, tionis 
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0 XII. 


two Beings, becauſe Wren and Wu, 
tho' diſtin from both (e), are neceſſa- 


this Connectun. 


of them are infinite either in Duration 


e 


dee TT TwV eideroidi. Amm. in 5. voces, p. 67. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tims therefore is Continuity, ficeo 
” þ ve in itſelf, and accumulative of it's pro- 
per ſubjefs ; PLACE is Continuity, COex- 
iftent in itſelf, and d. Nributive of it's Pro- 
per Subjedts. 


Wr have ſaid thus much about theſe 


rily connected with them, and cannot 
well be underſtood without reference to 


Mr, human affairs, and univerſally 
all ſenſible and corporeal Beings, as none 


or Extent, muſt have ſomething of courſe 


tionis ſcil.) Genvs er DIFFERENTIA.. Sanderſon 
See alſo Haut Logic. I. i. o. 23.— 


Oi u yag ping! EX ne g r OUFETINUY £104 dia- 


&-- — -. _ ——— ä — — " — * * 


2 0 How they are diſtinQ, ſee below, particular 
in Note (J). alſo p. 297. 


to 
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to Limit and circumſeribe them. Now C. XII. 
PLACE circumſcribes their Extent, and * 
I TIME, their Duration; and hence the 
neceſſary connection of things corpo- 

real with theſe two; and not only of 

things themſelves, but of all their Mo- 

tions, of all their Accidents, in ſhort 

of all they are able to do, and of all of 

they are able to 7 105 


For e certain perſons are to 
meet for a certain purpoſe. They muſt 
be informed of the Time and Place, or 


their Meeting would not be practicable. 
Firſt then for the Ti ine —. 


When ſhall We three meet again 
In . — ning, and i in rain (4) F 


The anſwer to this ee aonants their 
Meeting with a certain Time; and in the 
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— 1 * 1 9 = 


(d) Shakef. Macbeth, 


U 3 Relation 
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C. XII. 
, ie of the Predicament, WIN. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Relation between theſe 2 we behold the 


Warn the batthe's loft and won, 
Wuxx the hurly ds s done (e). 


ACA — 


Where's the Place? 


„ — WES 3 „ 
(e) Ov perro ure TH Nr Tauren. s Tort, a9 


creo Cen, EB Nit TH eg Tov eo. Mor it 


Wren the ſame with TiME ; but if any thing, it cu. 
fifts in THE RELATION WHICH IT BEARS TO T1XE, 


: Sol, in Pred. P. 87. B. Ed. Ba. 1551. And again 


Iran de v. gala, rege OV TE Xe, % * ws 
pie xe A ννν ,, & Exe) Teos xe 


** * 2 3 " $3 '. i Ei D — 
0 % N Ev xkerp ic, n LONG va” 


px Xin TT): Nees. TOTE dan RATHOSIR oi yet 


n Ts Horz, &AMy 20% wg To Ilooor.—But whe 


any particular I HING, WHICH 1S DIFFERENT FRO! 


TIME, and which is not aſſumed as any PART Of 
TIE, has @ RELATION To Time, and for this reafat 


is IN Time, as for example the Sea-fight at Salamis, 


which happened at ſuch a particular Time : then thirt 


ariſes A DIFFERENT PREDICAMENT, that of WHEN, 


2 PREDICAMENT DIFFERENT from that of Qu an- 
N Simplic. in Pred. jor 88. Eu, 2A. Zait. 
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The anſwer to this queſtion connects their C XII. 
Meeting with a certain Place ; and in the Pe” 
Relation between theſe two, we ſee the 

rife of the Predicament, WHERE. 8 

— — upon the Heath, 

T here we go to meet Macbeth ( # ) 


Let us take another example. Vir- 
gil, we are informed. wrote his Georgics 
at Naples. By Naples, in this inſtance, 


is the Place of Virgil circumſcribed, . 
hich might elſe have been at Rome, at 


659 "AAA" dent 2771 12 xte G 155 10 2 Ni | 
05, d de TO NATO Xg9v2v, 1 xb ri. Sr G 


win 0 Tür, dh d To t Tre, 1 TTY Them" 

For as in Time, Time itſelf is one thing, and that, 5 
which is according to Time, or Feen belonging to it, 

is another thing; ſo alſo is PLACE one thing, and that 

WHICH IS ACCORDING To PLACE, or SOMETHING ' 

BELONGING TO IT, another Thing. "Our in 1 Pred, 


ut ſup, | 

: Uni non 72 Locus, fa E885 IN La Qv aN Do 
ron efl Tempus, ſed ESSE IN TEMPORE. Tell, p. 104, 
8 e 8 
U 4 Mantua, 
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c XII. Mantua, &c. The connection therefore of 
oe Virgil with this City gives us an anſwer 


to the * 


Acai, he wrote them, we are told, 


"while ſar Auguſtus was on his Oriental 
Expedition. Here the time of this Expe- 


dition circumſcribes the time of Mriting, 


which might elſe have been (for ought 
we know) during the Wars with Brutus 
with Antony, &c. This relative Connec- 
tion gives an anſwer to the Queſtion, 
Wurx. | 


— Dum Cæſar ad altum 
Fulminat —— bello, vidtorgue vo⸗ 


lenutes 


Per Popules dat Jura,  Viamque 222 


 Olympo - 


Ih 7 zr gilium me tempore Aubert alebat 
 Parthenope, fludiis florentem ignobilis ati '(g) 


. . . 8 F , a s R * 


C8 ) Virg. Georg. iv. ſub fin. 
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Pc 
Codes SI 8 - — = " 
1: : IF * 


: 8 - , . 


= — 


Trrss elegant lines, which we ſo 8 XII. 
| juſtly admire, are in fact nothing more wh hed 
than the common date of an epiſtle ; as if - 

the Author, having finiſhed his work, N 

had ſubjoined Naples, fuch 7 Month , ſuch 

a Year + ſo great, even in trivial mat- 

ters, is the force of Numbers, and ſub- 

lime Ideas. 


£ 1 4 * 


HEN E then we perceive the nature 
both of WHEN, and of Warts. WEN 
is not mere Time, nor is it Beings and 
Events ; but it is Beings and Events, as 
they land related to Time. Again, WHERE 
is not properly Place, nor 1s it Beings 
and Events; but it is Beings and Events, 
as they fland related to Place. If there- 
fore the When only be given, and not the 
Where, then might the thing have hap- 
pened either here, or at the Antipodes : 
and, by parity | of reaſoning, if the here 
only be given, and not the When, then 
might the Event have happened, either 
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Et XII. yefterday, or before the flood. Tis then 
only comes prec ifion, when we view e 


praiſe of thoſe two ſubordinate accom- 
puliſhments (for Sciences I cannot call 
them) Geography and Chronology. By ac- 
quainting us with the relations, borne 
by illuſtrious perſons and great events to 
the different portions both of Time and 
of Place, they afford us proper means to 
contemplate human affairs ; to view the 
general Order and Concatenation of 
: Events, and our own Connection with this 
Order, as s Members of the ſame univerſe, 


Wes GANTNGS x eien Wapexovla THY CUVTEAEIQN 
p / p | 6-07- th If---- Be He . 

| wog Am THV Yeveo uw, 0 rolg xu TYV 401 XS 
are a ſort of Brothers one to another, affording equally « 


common Perfection to all things that are generated, and 
contributing. an Utility of equal Value to all things, that 


1551. 
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f00 united (½). 


_ AnD hence by the. way the utility and 


WIR 2 : 0 _ . . „ 
2 


(5) Orws & 5 1 III % 76 Hort odenÞd was is) 


Ev Can ropirae. And thus it is that WHEN and WHERE 


are in Motion. Simplic. in Præd. p. v7; Ed. Baſi. 
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Is genetal it may be eur that C. XII. 
| whatever is an anſwer to the Queſtion, TY 
WurRE, belongs to the Genus or Pre- 
dicament of WU RRE; and whatever is an 

anſwer to the Queſtion, Wren, belongs 

in like manner to the Predicament * 
Warn. When did ſuch a thing happen ? 8 
—Now ; this inflant ; to-day ; yeſterday ; 

a century ago; in ſuch a year of our Lord; 

fuch a year of the Hegira Such a year * 

Rome ; ſuch an Olympiad, &c. To theſe 

may be added ſuch terms in the paſh, ds. - 
Lately, Formerly, Long ago, &c. and ſuch 

alſo in the future, as Immediately, Soon, 
Hereafter '(#)» &c. Again, WHERE did 

ſuch a thing happen? Here; ere; in 


England; in Europe; in China; in the 
Moon; in the Sun, &c, To theſe may be 


9 23 ES 
—_ 4 = <——_ — 42 

4 2 32 2 A 
PROS. - > 


IDE 


0 1) See many of theſe Terms elegantly ond accu- 
| rately explained in Arifitle's Phyfies, | ö 13. 


The Terms alluded to are pul, worh TM Agri, wa- 
Ay al puns, K. T. A. 
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"0. XII. added ſuch Terms as Near, Far bf 


e Above, Below, &c. 


Auk theſe Terms, by thus anſwering 

_ theſe Queſtions, ſerve to indicate the Re- 
lation of ſome Being, or Event, either to 

Time, or to Place; and, tho' ſome. of 
them do it with greater preciſion, and 

ſome with leſs, yet did they not all doit 


in fome degree, they could not belong to 
: theſe t Predicaments. 


Wr cannot aſſert the fame of ſuch 
terms, as an Inch, a Foot, or 4 Cubis; 4 
Day, a Month, or a Near. The reaſon 
is, they indicate no Relation of Time, or 
Place to particular things, but only mea- 
fare out definite Portions i in theſe two o mf 
nite Natures. 


Wirn regard to the human Body, not 
| only the Whole fills its proper Place, but 
ſo too does every Limb. Hence, as it's 
far tien Place is a meaſure to each 


Limb, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Limb, ſo is this Limb in it's turn made C. XII. 
; meaſure to that Place, in order to de- 
ine a /ike portion of it, exiſting elſe- 
where (4). And hence the origin of ſuch 
Meaſures, as an Inc li, a Foot, a Cubit, | 
and the like, which are all of them de- 
duced from certain | Limbs | in the Human 


dy. 


Bur tho” the Limbs of Man were to- 
erably adequate to meaſure Place, yet 
were his Motions by no means adequate 
to the menſuration of Time, derived (as 
they appear) from ſuch a number of Ap- 
petites; ; from ſuch A variety of F ancies, i 


n 


— 


————— x — _— = = — -= — — 


(4) This i 18 indeed a common 8 to all Men- 2 
action, that the Meaſurer, and the thing meaſured, 


30¹ 


— | 


Huld recrprocate, fo that while the Gallon meaſures 
th. ae the Wine ſhould meaſure the Gallon ; 


the Ell meaſures the ſilk, the ſilk Howe mea- 


ure >the Ell. 


Sec before, as Quoution given in the Note, gh 
Z#+51n5 is there rendered a Quart, not as if this 
i, repreſented that Greek meaſure, but as it was a2 


ure, lamiliar to an Engliſh Reader. 


and 
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Cc. XII. and contradictory Opinions, Here there 


fore were mankind obliged 20 gutt them: 


ſelves, and to recur to Motions more or- 


derly than their own ; to the real Motion | 


| of the Moon, to the apparent Motions 
of the Sun, in order to obtain ſuch . 


ph derly Meaſures, as thoſe of Days, and | 
5 Months, and 2 ears. 


Any thus from the nature and origin | 


of theſe Terms, we may perceive ho- 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the Predica- 
ments of WHERE and Wuxx. 5 


Turk is (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) 


an exlarged When, ſuch as To. day, during 
this Month, this Year, this Century; and 
” prect iſe When, the indiviſi. ble inſtant, in 
which the event happened. So allo is 
: there an enlarged Where, as 2 London, TH 
England, in Europe, &c. and a preciſ} 
Where, that i is to ſay the exaci Place, which | 
each individual fills (!). 


— 
= 


Now 


O See Hermes p · 118, Note f . 


— > [10 


Now as every man exiſts in ſuch a ©. XII. 
preciſe Where, and duting ſuch a prec iſe — [ 
/Vhen, ſo is it with reference to theſe two 
Relations of hs own, that he recognizes 
the I; hen and the ere of all other Be- 
ng. Wurn lived Charles the Great ? 
Aimee three hundred Tears before the firſt 
Cruſade. Tho' this Anſwer tell us the 
diſtance between Charles and that Expe- 
dition, yet are we ill uninformed as to 
the Time, When be lived, unleſs we have 
ſomething given us, to connect him with 
ourſeves. And WHEN, we demand, hap- 
pened the firſt Cruſade About even hun- 
dred Years ago. Here we have the tem- 
poral Relation between ourſelves, and that 
Event; ſo that having previoully learnt 5 
the like relation between that Event and 


Charles tlie Great, we of courle recognize 
the Time, WHEN that Prince exiſted; that 
is to ſay, the temporal Relation between 5 
aur own exiſtence, and his. The ſame too 
happens i in 1 aſcertaining the Place, WHERE, : 
U-i5- Axp 
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C. XII. Anp hence it follows, that ſuch Meg. 
e fares ot Time and Place, as a Tear, 9 
Century, a Foot, a Furlong, tuo they 
belong not of rhemſelves to the Preſent 
 Predicaments or Arangements, may yet 


be made a part on them, by being pro— | 
perly a affeciated. Such they become, when | 
we liy a Furlong hence, a Century ſince, 
- Foot below, a Year after. The rea- 
ſon is, they are brought, by ſuch 2 
ciation, to define Relative Exi Hence, | in do- | 


ing which the very © of theſe Pre- 


dicuments conſiſts. 


A now a won: as to the 15 0 of 
theſe two Predicaments ; their influence in 
the World; and more particularly in 
human affairs. Mo ws nol ems 


| CasAR, when he was aſfainated, fell 
at the feet of Pompey? Statue. The cele- 
brated Hampden | received his death's 
wound upon that Field, where® he had 


. — 
* 
— 


i Clarendar's Hiſtory, Book VI. _ 


firſt] 
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ft executed the Ordinance for levying C. XII. 
oops to ſerve the Parliament. From a 
royal Banqueting- -houſe, built by himſelf | 
in proſperity, was an unfortunate Prince | 

ed to an unjuſt Execution. In each of 

theſe inſtances the PLACE, WurRkE, 8 a- 
Jauſible T opic; a Topic equally. ſuited : 
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ither to raiſe compaſſion, or, if we would 
bphiſticate more harſhly *, * to inſinuate 5 
judgments, divine Vengeance, &c. „„ 
to quit topical arguments, which in fact 
lemonſtrate nothing. 


"Twas by an unfortunate fall 0 near 
the concluſion of the race, tha. the ſwift 
footed Salius loſt the prize to young Eu- 
ryalus (m m). 'Twas by being attacked when 


lleep, and over- powered with liquor, 
that the gigantic Polypheme fell a ſacri- 
fice to Ulyſſes (n). Twas by living i inan 


ge, when a capricious audience ruled, 


* St. Sd xiii, "TD 
(1) Aneid. v. 286, gc. 
(n) Odyfſ. ix. ſub fin. „„ 
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BY XIL a. the deen Menander 15 fied | 

7 OO yielded to Philemon, his inferior by the 
; confeſſion of all ſucceeding ages (%. The 
Race is not fo the Swift, nor the Battle 20 

the Strong, nor yet F avour to men of Skill: | 

_ but TiMg and CHANCE ene to len 


| all WG 5 


Tur ine concurring Cauſes, which! j 
acted in theſe caſes like adverſaries, can 
: become in others the moſt powerful al- 
lies. AG f. as go, Give me WUERE ty 
and, Was a well known ſaying of the 
famous Archimedes. He wanted but 2 
Place, WHERE to fix his Machine, and] 
he thought bimſelf able to move even 
the World ＋ J. Shakeſpeare tells us, 


. — 


(s) Vid. Quinctil. I. x. c. 1. A. Gel. I. xvii. e. 4 
who ſays of him, ambitu, nile et fattiunibu 
fepenumerd vincebutur. 


1 „„ (2) Ecelęſiaſies, xi. 11. 
1 ) See the Life of Archimedes i in | Rivaltuy $ Edition 
of his Works, Paris, 101 Fol. 


Thert 
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ere IS A TIDE mn the affairs of men, 6 XIL 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: —— 
(mitted, all the voyage of their l. fe 
bound i in albu. (#) 


When Horace ſent a Meſſenger with Saks | 
ck his Works to Auguſtus, his charge 
was to deliver them, if Auguſtus was ; 
health; and not only ſo, but in good | 
humour and not only fo, but i in a hu- 
mour to call for them : : 


* validus, 5 letus erit . aue 22 05 | 


Such a Streſs did this polite author is on _ 
the propriety of THE Wu. | : Virgil 
mentions finely the EE CEP 


8 - MOLLISSIMA fand? : 
am TO | 


A 
* 


(0 Jaliss Ceſar, AQ IV. Se. 5. 

(%) Hor. Epift. 1. ii. Ep. 13 

(.) Aneid. „ 
La 
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Cc XII. He makes too his Fury ſuſpend 10 


e Powers of Miſchief, till ſhe could catcifÞ 


of the Term, OPPORTUNITY. | It is no 
merely Time, concurring with Event 
for Time attends them all, be they prol 
perous or adverſe; but it is Tims, CON 
; 'CURRING. FAVOURABLY ; 'F- *tis Time, C0 
OPERATING as an auxiliary Cauſe b x). 


a LUCKY MOMENT to make her influend| ; 


more extenſive: * 5 l 


At feeva e ſpeculis TEMPUS Dea vacr. p 


nocendi, 5 ? 
Tartaream intendit vocem, &c 00. i 


Au hence we may collect a juſt ide 


- Ti 


(a) Eneid. vii. 511. 


(*) According to the iin Goop paſſes thro 
all the Predicaments, and, as it ſtops at each, aſſumc 
2 different Denomination. In Subſtance, it is Mix 

and DEIT v; in Quality, 'tis that which is Ju/; | 
Ruarntity, that which is Haas, and according to Mea. 


uri 


ARRANGE MENTS. 


ls it the Chance mentioned by Milton, 


phers ſuppoſe to have framed the World, 


the ſtrict oppoſite to a rational Principle, 


genious. Tis hard allo to conceive, how 
without a Reaſon that ſhould exiſt, which 


Tims (it i is ſaid) at Cranes happen- C. XII. 
th to all, And what 1s this Cuancs? — 


s reſiding at the Court of Chaos (3)? 
Or is it the ſame, which ſome Philoſo- 


wA 7 
4 
* 
$4. * 
3 
«x» F * 3 
17 it 
19 
„ 1 
* 9 'F i 5 
bf 74 oof 
e Keen 1 
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and to have maintained i in it ever fince no. 


nconſiderable Sway ?—IF ſuch Chance be 


tis hard to conceive, how it ſhould have 
ſupplied it 8 place, and without the leaſt 5 


ingenuity have produced a work fo in- 


fwe ; ; and in the Predicament War, it is OrPoR- 
TUNITY, & 0: Tw ore, 0 Kaigés that is to ſay, 


and eharagteriſing it, gives it by uch acceſſion the Name 


Edit. Hub. Locum autem Aclionis, Opportunitatem 


Temp oris eſſe dicunt ; TEMPUS autem ACTIONIS OP- 
PORTUNUDM . Grace Eünaigia, Latin appellarur Oc- | 


cas10. | Cie. ae 2 8 i. 40. 
00 Parad Loft, Bock ll. 95. 


* . 


GooD or. FAVOURABLE, acceding to the Time WHEN, 


of OrpoRTUNITY. Arijot Eihic. Eudem. p. 86. 1 


3 


= * 4 A * 8 pers Pres. *— 
EY 8 - * ? S ata 
- 2 2 b — 2 
ho — — Coed " => * 3 A 4 4 
n „ K . _—_— 
1 I — RI GY I TR -— ey r 2 


2 


0% XII. it requires 2 much Reafon (even in part 


go PHILOSOPHICAL 


only) to comprehend (2). There is how- 
ever another ſort of CHANCE, which, un. | 
der the name of FoxTuNE, we find de- 
ſcribed as follows—a Cauſe not manifeſt 
to human reaſoning (a); not a Cauſe de- 
woid of Reaſon, but a Cauſe e, which human 
Reaſon v wants the means 70 in noeftigate. I 


WIN may learn from experience, that 


whatever opening there may be left for 
human Freedom, (and enough ; is there 


Gu — 


ph 


(xz) Han igitur in Stellis con/tantiam, hanc tantam | 
tam variis curſibus in omni eternitate convententiam ten- 
porum, NON POSSUM INTELLIGERE SINE M ENTE, 

RATIONE, CONSILiO. Cic. de Nat. Deor 11. 21.—| 
Dubitant de Mundo, ex quo et oriuntur et fiunt on nia, 
_ caſune ipſe fit effettus aut neceſſitate aliqud, an ratiine ae 
mente divind : et ARCRIMEDEM arbitrantur PLUS vA- 
| LUISSE IN IITAN DIS Sphere converſionibus, quam 
3 IN EFFICIEN DIS. Cic, de Nat. Der, 


20+ 


60 ha wt r 4 iToxh, ab G 92 1 
| dabei. — Ari. Phy/. li. 4. p. 33 Ran Hoh. In- 


ſtead of Lavin e vled afterwards the Term 
Next. | 


left 
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elt both for Merit and Demerit 5 it is C. XII. 
not ſo uncontrouled, as in the leaſt to 8 
affect the Univerſe. It is not in our 
power to interrupt the courſe of Na- 

ture; nor can we, like the Giants of 

old, heap mountain upon mountain. 

There is an irreverſible Order of things, 

to which we neceſſarily ſubmit ; an in- 
diſſoluble Concatenation of ſucceſſive 
Cauſes with their Effects, by which both 

the Being and the Well- being of this 
Whole are e maintained. 


Tuls divine Order or Concatenation has 
liferent denominations : : referred to the 
Supreme Being as to it's author, we call | 
it FATE; referred to his Foreſight for 
the Good of all, we call it Provi- 
DENCE (6). 


_— 


— — 


(b) Three Terms are here employed, CHANCE, 
FaTE, and PROVIDENCE ; the tue firſt of which 
have been often improperly Alleries: the laſt has been 
often hardily denied, and all this to favour the Athe if =” 
Mem. Fo 


"© 4 = The 
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Is this which mingles itſelf with all 
Is ae our Actions and Deſigns ; Which co-ope. | 
rates with the Pilot, the Huſbandman, 
and the Merchant; nor with theſe alone, 

but with all of every degree, from the 

8 meaneſt Peaſant, up to the m1; zhtieſt Mo- 


narch. If it co- operate ſavourably, they 
= ſucceed ; if otherwiſe, they fail. And 


hence the Suppoſed efficacy of Time and 


Place, 10 often of ſuch importance in 


this co- operation. 'Tis hence, the Race is 


not to the fo ift, ror the Battle to the 


Ae &c. 


3 PILOT ſails, with intention to reach 


2 certain port. All, that the {kill of a 


good Navigator can ſuggeſt, is done; 


The Author of theſe Notes has endeavoured to give 


ſuch Meanings to the Terms CHANCE and FATE, 28 
may render them ſubſervient to the Cauſe of PRov1- 
DENCE, and by making them wholly dependent on THE 


SUPREME INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, to make them 


: | weaken the Syſtem of Atheiſm, rather than contribute 


to it's Ou Pport. 


yet 
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jet he fails at a Time, when hurricanes ©, XII. 
riſe, and, inſtead of gaining the deſtined — 
port, is daſhed upon the rocks. A 

Farmer with proper induſtry manures and 

ſows his fields; yet the Seaſons deſtroy 

his harveſt, and (according to his own 
Phrate) the Times fight. againſt. him. A 
Merchant travels for the ſake of gain to a 

diſtant country. and there contracts a pe- 5 
ſilential diſeaſe, which carries him off. 


Tuxsz Incidents, thus connected with 5 
Time and Place, are referred i in common 
language to Chance, as to their Cauſe ; 
and ſo indeed they may, as far as 
CHANCE implics a Cavsx, | which human _ 
reaſoning was not able either to foreſee 
or obviate. But if we go farther, and 
ſuppoſe it a Cauſe, where there is in fag 
10 Reaſon at all; in ſuch caſe we do 
| nothing leſs than deify. CHANCE, 3 

mitting the affairs of the World to 
the blindeſt of Guides, inſtead. of 0 
Oxk, ALL-GOOD, ALL-POWERFUL, DI- 


VINE 


11 PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XII. vinsg INTEL LIGENCE, which in the ſame 
OE” undivid d inſtant both fees, and hears all 


things {c p 


AND ſo much for the two Oba, or | 
| ARRANGEMENTS of Wurx and Wukr. 


2 


(0) See Epicharmus, quoted in the Note, p. 115. 
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Concerning Pos1TION or SITUATION— 


What it is, and how deduced—how it 
exiſts in Beings manimate—n Vegetables 


—in Man—animal Progreſſion —IWorks 


of Art— Attitudes—illuſtrations of At- 


titude—from Poets—from Afors—from 


Orators— Its Efficacy, whence— Pofz tion, 
among the Elements of Democritus—it's | 
Influence and Importance in the natural 


W orld—1n the intellectual. 


HE Arrangement or Predicament 


both converſant, when taken hritth, a- 


1 of Pos iT ION or SITUATION has a 
near affinity with that of Place. They 


ere both of the . order, and are 


C. XIII. 


bout cor poreal Subſtances only. They 8 
differ however, in as much as the imple 


Peſſeſton of Space conſtitutes PLACE; 


the 


Ts PHILOSOPHICAL 
'U XIII the manner (a) of paſſing il, Posrrion, 


ny pre or SITUATION. 


Now | 


„ „ 


(a) DifertSiirus ab UBI in hoc, quod UBI e Lo. 
ATIO Toros, SiTus % ORDINATTO PART 
IN Loco. UBI ſimpliciter Ess k IN Loco; Sirus, 
ſecundum PARTIUM ORDINATIONEM. Fell, p. 104. 


Ad Sir uu omnem requiritur TRIPLEX HABLTUD0, 

: que conjunfta conſlituit Situm ; Habitudo Partium al 

cujus Totius inter ſe ; Partium alicujus Totius ad ipſun 

Totum ; Partium et Totius ad Teæum. Sandler ſon, p. 
z 49» 1. 1. e. 14. Mn 


3 [TONER (Keiolas) re” icit Pi ſiorem 
rei, tum reſpectu partium ſuarum inter ſe, tum reſpeciu 
5 | ont, aliarumgue rerum. Mallis, I. i. c. 13. 


MN 


| — STE By 10 * νj TW, LIE ro rotor, £9. 

* Tal, T1 OLavoig, TipinaCoverra, det vorty TO x- 

oba, An of Thy ENwouv Was Few iv TH Ye Ts 

£10004 Au 1Copevey RATE WAYTH TH TH, TX weve 

ev ETeoa UO (egy ce ha, 1 inurl TA rte 

i pn ay re £y 17016 ene n P28 TOAD: TULTAOXY 14 Bos nk 
| viov % TWY Tv bd wp. CY XUPIT un 9 WEWTIS? 
bei Ty xD vroypaPr—IVe are nit to underſtand the 
j 5 Cenus of LX ING or PosITION, by e into our Diſ 
=: cuſſion either the Body lying, or the Place, in which it 
lies, but ſi ingly and folely by taking into our account the pe- 

; 5 culiar Mode of Sir E in the Genus of lying, as it runs 
. | Rt all thoſe ranks | Beings, which are for med by ngs 
|] Oh ture ts be ſuf pr ted ſ⸗ JI of them by others, or to be ſeated 


Joint 
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Now the manner, in which a * Cin. 


poſſeſſes Space, has reſpect to certain Re- 
lations, which exiſt, ſome within, and 


ſome without it; Relations, which ariſe 
from it's Parts, it's Whole, it's immediate 


Place, and the Place Jurrounding it. 


Wr ſhall explin what we aer (which 
perhaps may appear obſcure) by begin- 
ning from Bodies the moſt Jimple, and 


paſſing. from theſe to others, more com- 


ary and diverſified. 


Tur kimpleſt and moſt perfectly ſank 


lar of all Bodies 18 the Sphere (2). 


og 


* 9 9 TO N 


ſome of them 5 others; for tis THIS CoxxEc TIN 


BETWEEN THINGS, THAT ARE SEATED, and 
THINGS THAT AFFORD THE SEAT. which makes the 


primary and the fir tfeft Deſcription of LYING or Pos1- Rn. 


TIoN. Simpl, in Pred. p. 85. Ed. Baſil. 1551. | 


( 3) The Sphere, 1 other ſolid Fi igures, ſoon af- 


ter mentioned in this Chapter, are for the greater part 


well known. He however, W ho wiſhes for ocular in- 
| | ee 8 
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C. XIII. therefore we take a Sphere, and piace it 
8 upon the ground, the Part fartheſt from b 
e Earth's centre we call it's Top 3 that MS 
the neareſt, it's Bottom ; and all lying be- 
tween we call it's Middle. Theſe Di. 
ſlinctions in the Sphere regard external Mi 
Objects only, becauſe the Sphere being 
every where ſimilar contributes nothing to 
them 27/elf. | If we roll it therefore a. 
long, the Diſtinctions are not loſt; only, 
while the Motion continues, they per- 
petually vary, and that merely with re- 


ference 7 ts local D. Ninctions, ex Ning with 
e 


Ap hence it follows, that the Sphere, 
tho' it have Place, yet according to theſe 
; reaſonings has in ſtrictneſs no Pofi Lion, 
becauſe it has 70 peculiar Parts deducible 


— — 
7 


ſpection, may find them all (che Sphere alone ex- 
cepted) among the Diagrams of the eleventh and 
twelfth Books of Euclid, to which Books we refer 


him, as they a are 1 to be had, under various Edi- 
tions, 


from 
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ſrom it's own Figure, which Parts can 


be called Top or Bottom, as contrad, " 


guiſped one to another. 


Wu ar is ti true of the Sphere, may be 


319 


C. XIII. 


aſſerted almoſt as truly of the five Platonic 
Bodies, the equilateral Pyramid, the Cube, 


the Octoedron, &c. and that, becauſe they 


are not only regular, but becauſe their f 


ſyeral Faces are every way 2 milar. 


Wuar i is true of theſe Bodies, i is true 


alſo of their Oppoſites, the Bodics mean, 


which are not only difimilar, but uu. 


verſally irregular. Fragments of Rock, 


and Hillocks of Sand, have neither Top 


nor Bottom, but what is merely caſual ; 
and therefore, tho' of neceſſity they exiſt 


in Place by being Bodies, yet, as they 


have no internal local Diſtinctions un- 


Ne the meaning here adopted, it k 


courſe follows they cannot properly have 


2 tion. 


Bur 
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C. XIII. Bur if we pals to thoſe Bodies, which 
— are neither irregular, like the broken 
Rock, becauſe they have Order and Pro- 

: portion ; ; nor yet every way fimilar, like 
the Sphere, becauſe they have Exzenyions 

that are unequal (ſuch for example as the 

Cylinder, or the Parallelipipedon) ; here we 

ſhall find the very Bodies, from * 
oο Attributes, to concur with the World 

around, both in acquiring to themſelves 
PosIT1 ON, as well y as in arver fjyen © it, 


DIY Cylinder for example exten 
farther one way than another, and there- 
fore poſſeſſes within itſelf three ſuch parts 
as two Extremes, and one Mean. If we 
ſo place it therefore, that one of theſe 
Extremes (no matter which) ſhall be 
mojt remote from the Earth s Centre, and 

the other moſt near ; in ſuch caſe, by thi 

manner of blending external and intern 
Relations, the Cylinger 1 is ſaid To sT Ax. 

1 If we remove in part the tugher Extreme 


. fro 
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om it's Perpendicular, 48d thus 4% Her C XIII. 
ently blend Relations, the Cylinder is 3 
aid TO INCLINE. And, if we purſue + 
this Inclination, till the two Extremes of 

Top and Bottom become horizontal; then 

s it ſaid TO LIE.” The Motion, which 

ads from Standing to Lying, we call 
FALLING ; ; that from Lying to Standing, 

we call Ris1NG. Every one of theſe Af- 5 
{tions may well happen to the Cylinder, 

becauſe it's peculiar Figure, taken with 


it's peculiar Place, co- -operates to the 
production of the PosrTIONs here de- 
ſcribed. 


'Tis not ſo wi thoſe Bodies already - 
| entioned, where theſe internal Charac- 
rs are not diſtinguiſhed, The Sphere 

and the Cube neither FALL nor RISE, be- 


— = 


E; 


We they neither STAND nor LIE more at : 


one time than another. 
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r OTE 3 we go farther ; ſuppoſe 
0 oe Extreme of this Cylinder we add 
* : a new. 


— — = - = „ . 
SEL. MS ITE. 36 
EL ge = S 2 — 
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Cc XII. a new Part, that i 18 a Capital; to the hit 


Extreme another Part, that is a Baſe . 
the 7wo Extremes of the Cylinder would 
no longer in ſuch caſe remain indiſcrinj. 
nate, but the Characters of Top and Bot- 
tom would become diſtinguiſhed and aſ- 
certained, even in the Figure itſel, If, with-iſ 
out looking to > things external. 


Tur conſequetices of theſe new Cha- 


racters are new Modes of PosITionN. A 


Pillar (for ſuch we muſt now ſuppoſe it 


is not only capable, like the /mple Cy. 


linder, of Standing and of Lying, hut in 
as much as two of it's Parts, that is to 
ſay it's Extremes, are eſſentially diſtin- 
guiſhed, if it reſt on it's Baſe, it STANDS 
VPRIGHT ; if on it's | Capra. it STAND: 
INVERTED. 


LET us carry our ſuppoſitions farther, 


and by a Metamorphoſis, like one of 
Ovid's, transform this Pillar into a Tre: 
Let the un, ſprout into Branches, the 


Sil 
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Shaft become a Trunk, and the Baſe XIII. 


table Subject we behold the ſame Di- 


ſtinctions; 1 1 Top, a Bottom, and a Mid- 


de of it's own, leading as before to the 


a Diverfities of Po tion. 


Ir we ſtill VR the Metamorphoſis, ; 


and transform the Tree into a Man, mak- 
ing it s Branches into a Head, it's Trunk 
into a Body, and it's Roots into Feet, we 5 
mall diſcover alſo in an animal Subject 5 
the ſame D. Nainctiunt as before; and the 


Subject will in conſequence be capable 


of LYING, as well as of STANDING ; ;- of - 


Standing UPRIGHT, as well as INVERTED. 


tw chan 4 1s not all: Man i is not only 
an extended ſubſtance, like the Column, 
or the Tree, but over and above, as an 


Animal, he is by nature locomotive. Now 


the Part of him in progreſſion, which | 


lads the way, we denominate his Fore- 


fart or Front; the Opp e, his Hinder 


"TI | part 


trike into Roots. Here then in a Vege- ER" . 
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part or Rear and the two Parts upon 


= each Side, his Right and his Left, 


\ 


Aub thus! has Man, in conſequence of 
his animal Frame, over and above the 
former Diſtinctions of Top and Botton 
(both of them common to the other 


N already deſcribed) four additional 


Diſtinctions peculiar to him as an Animal, 


the Diſtinctions of Front and Rear, of 
5 Right and Left, which four are wholly 
unknown both to the Column, and to the 


Tree. 


WIUuIIL E he is COT "pt che Pos1T10N of 
STANDING, theſe four Diſtinctions have 


little force, but when he happens To Liz, 
then is their Efficacy ſeen, and each of 
them leads to a new, and d; iferent 2 tion. 
If his Front, while he is Hing, be nearef 
to the Earth, then is he faid to re 
PRrons ; ; if his hinder-part or Rear, then 
to lie SUPINE ; if neither of theſe, then 


tis either on his Right, or on his Left; 
which 
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which Poſitions are unknown either to cm. 


the Pillar, or the Tree. 


Tuus, beſides the Standing PoslTIoxs 
of Ur RIGHT and INVERTED, has Man, 


in conſequence of his Frame, FOUR | 
OTHER Pos1T10Ns, which appertain to 
him, as he lies; ſo that his F rame taken 
ropether, as one Perfect Whole, IS ſuſcep- 
tible of SIX DirFERENT AND SPECIFIC 


Pos1T IONS, which have reference to the 


SIX. DIFFERENT and SPECIFIC ExTEN- 
$10NS OF HIS Bopy (c). 


Fares tell us, that the triangular 


land Sicily was thrown upon the Giant 
Dploeus. 


0” 1 


Under one Promontory lay 


3 e) See theſe different Extenſions, which Ariſtotle 1 
calls Diſtances, dias cf, fully diſcuſſed in his Trea- 
ule de Animalium ingreſſu, 


P. 


129. Za. 8 95. 


In his aer. of Animals, we dead d 0 
ubcunG> 90 To Gu 5 To rel ra, 50 T% zur go 2 


7% RG, . 0 a x Toes: 


Lait. Sylb. 


Y 3 


Hit. Animal. p. 17. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
- Yi Right Arm ; z under another, his Left; 


endet a third, his Legs; under mount! 


Arena, his Head; under the whole iſland, 


his Body, having his Breaſt upwards, his 
Back downwards. Theſe Po tions refer 


the ſeveral Extenſi ons «Hove. Oe. 


Wm 


N Fafa giganteis 8 9 inſula 2 


Trinacris, et nagnis JubjeFam molibu, ur- 


: get 


5 E ler auſum ee Typhoti Bader. 
= Nititur tle quidem, Pugnargue Nr 


fees; 


Drxrxa fed Aulos nanus ft 2 


Peloro; 5 


Lva, Pachyne, tibi: Likbes CRURA 


 premuntur ; . 


n Aetna CAPUT : ful 2 RESU- 


PINUS arenas 


Eidos femmamque fero vomit ore 5 


e 0 ). 


e e e 0 
| Bu? 
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"Br not to anticipate with regard xin. 


to Poets, of whom we fhall ſay. more 
hereafter, In a Cube there are ſix Faces, 
capable of denoting as many Pgſitions; 
and yet there is this important Dif- 


ference between the Cube and the Man. ; 
the Faces of the Cube being all of them 
Smilar, it's Po, tions, being only nominal, 
can only refer to things without, and every 
Face can alike concur to the forming 


of the fame Poſs Hon. But the Parts ana- 


hoous to*theſe in Man being all of them 
2 milar, his Poprions, being real, are by 
no means thus commutable; ; but if the 
Head be uppermoſt, then, and then only, is 
he, by Pofition, Upright ; if his Back be 
uppermoſt, then, and hen ond, is he, by 
Poſition, Prone ; nor can he poſſibly be 
called either Prone or Upright, were 
any other Part to exiſt in the ſame Place, 


excepting the two here mentioned. 
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01M: bears to the Di finions of PLack 
*« as this Relation 7s found fo vary,” 


any Being poſſeſſes, the leſs always the 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Fx ROM wht has been alleged, we ſes 
the true Origin of Pos1T1oNn or Stra- 
TION. It ariſes from the Relation, 
c which the D ifindtions of PARTS WIrü- 


© WITHOUT 3 and it varies of courſe 


The fewer of theſe internal Diſtinctions 


number of it's poſible Poſitions. As it 


not as mere Bodies, but as Bodies pol- 


pos more, it's Fal lions mcreaſe with 


to be obſerved, that this Progreſſion 1 
formed by the help of Joints and Mul- 
| cles, and that theſe, during their opera. 
tion, form within tlie Animal Body a va- 


As to the Fe on of PRUTY be- 
culiar to them as Animals, that Pro- 
greſſion, (1 mean) by which they move 


ſeſſed of Inflinet and Senſation 1 it U 


| riety of Angles and Flexures, Now 


hence 
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hence ariſes a freſh multitude of XK PROTO 0. XI. 


Welt P/. tions. There is one Pops tion, 


— 


inder which a Bird flies; ; another, under 


Wybich a Horſe gallops ; 4 third, under 


which a a Man walks, &c. 


Tursr latter Pofitions differ from thoſe c 
ready deſcribed, becauſe they depend 
ot on a ſimple Relation of the whole 
Body to things without, but on a diverſi- 
fed Relation of it's different Parts, one to 
anot ier. The Painter well knows the 
force of theſe Poſs tions, ſince tis by theſe 


he ſuperinduces Motion upon immoveable 


Canvas; ſo that from the Pos tion, which ; 


We © fee not (e). 


AND this caturatly leads us to conſider 


the PoweR or Pos IT ION or SITUATION 
in Works of ART. Among the com- 
mon Ton of life, ſuch as Chairs, 


——_— 


— 


23 


00 See Va. J. 2 2. chap it, 5. 61. 
Beds, 


we ſee, we infer the Progreſſion, which : 
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C. XIII. Beds, Tables, &c. there is a Poſttin 
— which 18 proper, and another which i 
abſurd; a Poff gion, by which they attaiy 
their End, and another, which render 
' them uſel: fe. Some derive their very 5 

fence (if I may uſe the Phraſe) from their 
Situation; for example, the Linzel, fro 
being over the Door; the Threſhold, from 


being under it J. We may paſs from 
oo theſe to Productions more elegant. 


5 "Tis the 3 of theſe variou 
Pos1T1oNs peculiar to Animal Bodies, an 
to the human above the reſi (common 

known by the name of ATT1TVunz 


— 


ͤ—U—ü— 


0 f \ re A Ion eee oro „ 23s 0 brite 
rar Y TH x YM. q. api. Other Sachen 
are DENOMINATED FROM THEIR POSITION, 45 tit 
THRESHOLD, and the LINTEL; for theſe differ by int 
peculiar manner of ther King SITUATED. —And ſoon 
J 1 after Oddo vag 5w, ors Trog AELTOU® 5 To 425 
b | \ ef | HH. ”s f / 12 2 | 4 . * 

1 | To 8 re &UT0 Ktio) as anpaive—PFor it is a THRESh. 

OLD, becauſe it is ſo SITUATED and it's Exist. 
ENCE indicates IT'S BEING SITUATED AFTER THI: 
MANNER, Metaph. H. c. 6. p- 135. K. Sh 


_—_ . 5 | the 
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which conſtitutes ſo eminent a part in C. XIII. 
the character of a perfect Painter. 9 
the Statuary, if poſſible, it is a more 
important Science ſtill, becauſe he has 


no helps, like the Painter, from Co- | 
bur, Light, and Shade. . 


INSTANCES in Pe; of this aſſer- 
tion (if it need ſupporting by inſtances) 
may be alleged innumerable both from 
Pictures and from Statues. „ 


pan rine gives us the ATTITUDES 5 
of St. Paul, and the Sorcerer Elymas, in 
the Cartoon of Raphael—of Apollo, and 
the dancing Hours, in the Aurora of 
Cuido—of the ſleeping Chriſt, his Mother, 
and St. Fohn, in the Silence of Caracci— 

of many and diverſified Holy Families, i in 
the works of Carlo Maratti, &c. f 


From . in Pt we 
paſs to thoſe i in Sculpture ; ; to that of the 


Medicean Venus, the Parneſs an Hercules, - 


* 
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dd. | 
C.XII. the Niobe, the Laocoon, the Wreſtlers, the 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Sing as &c. 


Tis eaſy, whey we are deſcribing theſe 


5 "Peantias, to be diffuſe in our expreſſions, 
and to exclaim, as we deſcribe, hoy 
charming, how e ifte, &c. But the 

| obſervation is Joſh. as well as obvious 


Quam YER oculis commiſſa Pr 


1 therefore, who would com prehend 


ArTITUDE in Works ſuch as theſe 
muſt either viſit the Originals, or ell: 
contemplate them (as he may eafily do) 


in Models, Drawings, and Books « 
Sculptor. and Painting he 


Wt 


— — „2 


1677 Hr. Art. Peet. 180. 
( Thoſe, who dwell in the neichbourhcod wher 


theſe Notes were written, may find excellent exam: 
ples of ATTITUDE at Milton Houſe ¶ Lord Pembroke's) 


among the Statues and Baſſo-Relievos there pre- 
terved 3 z In e the Cupid bending his Bou; 
the 


{ 
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We ſhall find leſs difficulty in the C. XIII. 
works of Poets, becauſe theſe addreſs us 
in Words, and convey to us their Ideas not 
thro' our language but their own. Tis 
thus Virgil gives us an ATTITUDE or 
ITTING IN DesPERATION : 


Sever, e SEDEBIT 


2 * 0 ) 


SHAKESPEARE, of SITTING IN D- 
PONDENCE : 


he SATE, like Patience on A nonument, 
DMILING AT GRIEF— — (#) 


Mir rox, or conJuGAL AFFECTION : 


* 8 * i 25. 3 SCE hs 


Ithe Few: wh as he ſtands, turns ; Body, nd ls : 
backward ; the Figures in the Marriage-Vaſe ; the Ama- 
zon elites, the Baſſo-Relievos of Meleager, of 
Niabe, of Ceres and 7 enn, Kc. 


00) Ex. vi. 517. 
: (#) Shakeſpeare's Tube Ifth- My Act. ii. Sc. 6. 


Mir ron, | 
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Cx E, on bis fide 
nd ng Lane HALF RAISED, with looks | 
. cordial Love 
| Hund OVER HER, enamour 7 4 (vn) 


oY Ovip makes T heſcelus, as he elevated: 
;avelin, to be miraculouſly petrified i 
the VERY ATTITUDE or AIMING : E- 4 


— 2 nanu . faxale faraba 
: Mittere, in Hoc haſit fgnum de mar 
more GESTVU (2). 


Monz formidable” is a Akio ATT! 
TUDE at Milton's Lazar-houſe : 


— BS them triumphant DEATH His dart 
e eds e 


2 


-(m). N 27% v. * 
(u) Ovid. Metam. v. 182. 
(e) Par. Loft, xi. 49T. 
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Turk are Ar Tirupxs leſs tremen- C. XIII. 
Jous, that mark Reverence and Humi- W - 
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Thus Shakeſpeare, 


ge Crovcuncs, and theſe 1 LOWLY | ” 
CouRTEsIES 
light fire the blood 79 ordinary n men 0 N. 


Tur Lying, or BEING EXTENDED ox 8 
OME SURFACE, i is an ATTITUDE in moſt 
nſtances {0 connected with Death, that 
DEATH is often denoted by that Atti- 
ade alone. 


Taus Neftor in Homer, ſpeaking of the 
reh Commanders, lain before Troy— 
" 

— hz d rela xarierale 7 00 dęico, F 
"Ev0z ptv Alus KEITAI e. wha d ax, 1 5 5 
"Ef ot erp Neu priowg ara, | . 5 
"Ele 0 Ac Pg” se — (4) | f 


Ms. — 


0 Shakeſpeare" Jul. Gabe, AQ iii. se. I. 
(i ) Hem. Oh r. 108. „ 
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XIII. EI - He, on bs fide 
POT Leaxino HALF RAISED, with books 0 


cordial Love 
HouxG OVER HER, enamour 4— 0 


Ovip makes Theſcelus, as he elevated 
7 javelin, to be miraculouſly oa it 
tlie VERY ATTITUDE OF AIMING : 


— . Urque manu Jaculun fatale paraba 
| Mittere, in Hoc  hajit Signum de mar- 
more GESTU * 


Monk formidable is a fmilar ATT! 
TUDE at Milton's Lazar-houſe : 


— OVER them triumphant DEATH his dart 
ONO REARED to frike— (o). 


22äͤã„ũ⸗—“—:' 


6 Par 4 1 v. IT, 
(n) Ovid. Metam. v. 182. 


0 Par. I Loft, xi. 401. 
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Turrg are ATTITUDEs leſs tremen- (XIII. 


lalion. 
Tnus Shakeſpeare, 5 


Theſe CroucninGs, and 5 LO WI v 
Couxrxsis•• 
Might fire. the blood 7 ordinary men x ( 00. 
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| Tur ie, or BEING EXTENDED oN 
SOME SURFACE, | is an ATTITUDE in mo/f 
inſtances ſo conneRed with Death, that 
DEATH is often denoted by that Atti- 
tude alone. 


Tavs Neſtor in Her: . ſpeaking of 5 


Cree Commanders, ſlain before 7. 7 — 
rt 5 
— bla 8" eil xarteralcy 901 Lora, | 
Fuba rev Aras KEITAI A h 0 AN NEUE, 
"Ela 0} nan Ses p Py ardharr>, 
Erba bY tos CG vios - (4) 


W 2 9 CI 


00 Shabefearss 70 Oele, AR i li. Se. I. 5 
| (7) Hom, Od r. 16. 
>» 7 7 There 


fous, that mark Reverence and Humi- e 
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C. XIII. 7 here fell the braveſt of be Grecian Chiefs 
— There Lizs "__ x1 ; there Achille 
| LIES ; 

There 700 Patroclus, knowing as a God; 
T here my own much-lov' d Son— . 


= 


I — — — 
* — — — . £ * ” - 
„„— A EF <= HOFF TRE. 


1 — 2 . 
Fr . Fw 
8 =. ans a 


: Tn Us ; Sr AKESPEARE, . 


01 mighty Ceſar, doſt thou LIE ſo Low! 
Are all thy triumphs, glories, congueſts,j Spoil 
dee to this little Meare (!) 


SLEEP, whom the Poets deify, ap 
- pears under 4 SIMILAR Posrriox: 


— CUBAT iþſe Deus, membris languore / 
Jutis . | 


| Twas od from this Reſemblan 
in arten, joined to that other, th 


—— _— 4 
* 


— - „ — 


3 See allo Hem. Il. L. v. 20, and Mr. Clark 
Note, where he quotes Quinclilian. | 


(7) Shake. Jul. Caf. Act iii. Sc, 3. 
(s) Ovid. Metam. xi. 612, | | | | 
1 e Celſatin 
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ſation of the Senſitive Powers, that 


preſent the latter, 


Ir we paſs from Poets to Attors (by 


1 * L _ 
— 


(0 See Hermes, 45 LC 4. p. 52. 


brazen Sleep; by Virgil, an iren Sleep; by Horace, 
mply 4 long Sleep ; which Idea the Port Meſchus 
3 calling it not only a /ong Sleep, but a 
c QWER'A, 

Eidoteg £ 70 VER Harden, r νννν., v yęi os er. 


ee Ham. Iiad. A. 241. Virg. Æn. x. 745. Horat. 
Pd, 1. iii. 11. v. 35. Maſch. Idylb. iii. 1o5. 


XV. v. 6. 2 Chronicles c. ix. v. 31. 


mi that ſignify it: a well known Figure, called in 
jooks of Rhetoric Eupbemiſmus, 


rep and DEATH were by the Poets 
illed BROTHERS CY, and that the for- 
ot (ö upon many occaſions ſerved to 


(2) When Sleep repreſents Death, it is commonly 8 
arked with ſome ſtrong Epithet: by Homer it is called 


Even in Proſe- writers, when we read of From being 
ad, we ſometimes read that they are FAL N ASLETP, 
Ir that they SLEPT with their fathers.” Corinthians i. 


n ſeems indeed to have been a cuſtom with 1 5 na- 


ions, in inſtances of this ſort, to mitigate the Zarfh- 
of the 7 hing ſignified, by the Mildneſs of the 


2 150000 : 
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tors, I mean thoſe of Dramatic Com- 


lep, without an end; a ſteep, out of which we cannot © 
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1 XIII. poſitions) we ſhall find that ATT1TUDrg 


. . and Pos iT IONs make at leaſt a mojety of 
| : 2 their merit ; ſo that tho' they are 44 
be Speck tis certain, as well as 20 ad, yet 

'tis from afing, not from ent 


they take their denomination. Pp 


| Nor are JusT Pos1T1ONS without thei 

Uſe to that real Adio. upon the Stage o 

life, I mean the Orator. Demoſthenes, it 

whom Rhetoric attained it's laſt Perfec 
tion, was at firſt ſo unſucceſsful, tha 
he was in a ſtate of deſpair, "tall Sat 
rus, a celebrated Tragedian, ſhewed hi 
the amazing force of Aclion, by the di 

ferent manners of repeating certain Pal 

08 ſages out of Euripides and N (x). 


AxD whence i rs it that Perron de 
rive this wonderous Efficacy ? ?—'Tis 1 
| fact becauſe the Body is an Organ to t 

Soul; an inftrument, wohoſe 0 Geſtures c 


* 


— 


00 2 bon p- 349. Tai Hund 
reſpil 


01 
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tions are found to vary. Words move 


only thoſe, who underſtand the language ; . 
and even, where the Language i is under- 


tood, acute Sentiments often eſcape the 


comprehenſion of unacute Hearers. But 
Action, ſpontaneouſly indicating the Mo- 
tions of the Soul, is a Language which 
not only the vulgar, but even the ſtranger 
comprehends. Every one knows the ex- 
ternal Geſtures and Signs, by which, 
without teaching, both himſelf and 

others indicate their ſeveral Actions; 
ſo that ſeeing the ſame Signs recur, he 

readily knows their Meaning, in as much 
as Nature herſelf ſupplies the Place of an 


Interpreter. But to paſs from theſe Spe- 


culations to others more general. 


Tus primary Elements of Democritus 
were Atoms and a Void. As for the Va- 
riety and the Specific D. ifferences, which 


he found to exiſt in things, he deduced 


=. them i 
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ene 70 every Afeftion, and are a” Qxnm:;- 
fhed by Nature herſelf, as thoſe Aﬀec. . 
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them out of his Atoms, firſt by Figure, 


as A for example differs from N; next 


by Order, as AN for example differs 
from NA; and laſtly by Pos IT ION, as Z 
for example differs from N, theſe Let- 


ters in Figure being in a manner the 


ſame ( 7). 


Tavs Pos IT ION, accordin g to this 
Philoſopher, ſtands my the Princip 


of the Univerſe. = 


L HIGH rank this, 25d yet pech 
not an undeſerved one, if, by attendin 


to particulars, We contemplate it's en 
tenſive infſuence. For not to mentio 


— —— f _ a 


— 


(0) What others called oy1wa, FIGUR E, Dem 
eritus called Puopd; 3 Tdfis, Or DER, he called Ai 
Onyn; and Otis, SITUATION, or POSITION, h 
called Tor. See Arifiot, Metaph. p. 11. 13 
Edit. Sylb. Sec alſo Lib. de Gen. et Corrupt, I. i. c. 
where Philoponus in his Comment informs us, thi 


_ theſe ſtrange words were At ABdegma}, Abde 
Words; Words uſed in e, the 2 to whic 
Demecritus belonged. 


th 


5 4, ca 
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„che force of PosiTIoN in the different GI. 

Noarts of every animal; not to mention e 
the admirable S1TuA TiO even of ſub- 

7 Mr dinate Subjects; the grateful variety of 

Lands and Waters, of Mountains and 

plains; what ſhall we ſay to the Posi- 

7I10N of the Heavens above, and of the z 

Earth beneath ; of the Sun himſel, in the 

centre, and the ſeveral Planets moving 

wind him ? If we carry our hypotheſis 

farther, and ſuppoſe (as has been well 

conjectured): that the Solar Syſtem itſelf 

has a proper Poſs tion reſpecting the fixed 

Stars ; and that they, preſiding in other 

Syſtems, maintain a certain Poſition re- 

ſpecting the Syſtem of the Sun ; we ſhall ; 


have reaſon ſo to eſteem the importance 


„of this GEN us, that perhaps upon it's 
10 permanence depends the Perm anence of 


the World. 


Nox need we he ſurpriſed, tho' it be = 
id properly an Attribute of things corporeal, 5 

if we diſcover the traces of it even in 
4 8 -- 3 Beings 
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C. XIII. Beings zucorporeal. If the ſenſible World 

be an Efe, of which the Cauſe is a jp. 

| dereign Mind, all that we diſcover i in 
Effects we may fairly look for in their 
Cauſes, ſince here it's prior Exiſtence (2) 
is in a manner neceſſary. 


— RY 2 . r 1 G 
8 — = + 1 „A —_— ³˙—m 2 
Ld e's bps; e 2 3 „ * 2 oY | 
is out 3 Mr . e 
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Tuus our own Minds are not only the 
Place and Region of our Ideas (a), but 
with reſpect to theſe Ideas, ſuch is the 
influence of Posi oN, that upon this in 
a manner depends our whole Perception 
of Truth. Let us for example invert the 
Terms of a ſimple Propoſition, and in- 
ſtead of ſaying, that Every Man ts an 
Animal, ſay that Every Animal is a Man; 
and what becomes of the Truth which 
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(z) See Hermes, p. 381, &c. 


(a) — Kal ed dn o Atyovles T1v \uynv e T6 
ro 011 therefore do they conceive, who 2 that 
the SOUL ts THE REGION oF FoRMs, or IDEAs. 
Ariſt. de An. iii. 4. p. 57. Edit. Hb. See before, 
p. 98, in the Note, and p. 112, 11 _ 


ſuch 
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ch Propoſition contained ? Let us * C. XIII. 
range in any Theorem the Propoſitions . 
themſelves, confounding them in their 

order, blending them promiſcuouſly, | 

putting the firſt loft, and the /af firſt ; 

nd what becomes of the Truth which 

uch Theorem was to demonſtrate ? Tis 

loft, till the Propoſitions recover their 


oral . tuation. | 
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DeMocriTus, whom we have juſt 
mentioned, in order to ſhew the im- : 3 
portance of ARRANGEMENT in natural CE "be! 
subjects, and the amazing Dyferences D 
that ariſe, where the Change is molt 2 
mute, ingeniouſly remarks, that out of the 

Ine Letters are formed Tragedy and Co: 
* (5). We N affirm as confidently, 


1 


— . — — — — 8 * „** 2 — — 2 — v1 


N Hr. ; 5 | 
(8) . kx 10 a yae reayudla yiverau, 2 N- 3 ; » 


badi Ypalahdrol. De Gen, et Corrupt. I. i. c. 2. 
p. 4. Edit. Sylb. „ a 


1 that 
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C. XIII. that out of the ſame Terms are formed 
—_ Truth and Falſhood os 


Tur Efficacy indeed of this INTEL. 


LECTUAL PosrTION is ſo great, that thro 


It not only the wiſe now, but the un- 
wiſe become informed. *Tis by the 
| ſtrength of this alone that all Teaching | is 
performed ; all Learning acquired ; that 
the ſimple and uninſtructed are led from 
* ruths achnowleged (4) 1 to * ruths un- 


Enown, 


() 1 Tex Ms: are to be found i in the ſerena 


ects or ARRANGEMENTS here treated 
. being THE FIRST PART OF Looic. 


From different Arrangements of theſe Terms ack 


_ PRoposITiONs ; and from different Arrangements ol 
Propoſitions ariſe SYLLOGISMS. 


ProPosITIONS are the Object of THE SECOND 


Parr OF Locic ; 3 SYLLOGISMs, of THE 'D'HIRD. 


2 There i is no going farther, for the moſt enlarged 
Speculations are but Syllogiſms repeated. Such then, 


in a Logical and Intellectual View, is the FoRCt and 


5 Ex TENA of the PREDICAMENT of Pos1T10N or 81 
| TUATION, here treated, | 


(4) There is an Order or 3 peculiar to 


Learners; and of courſe, with reſpect to them, 11! 


Princip 


— 


aA ({co0o 
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known, and thus aſcend by due de- C. XIII. 


grees to the fublinieft parts of Science. WW. 


What then ſhall we ſay to that Srurkx- 


vous PosiTIoN, to that MaRrveLLous 


ARRAN GEMENT, EXISTING WITHIN THE 


Diving Mind ; where the whole of Being 
is ever preſent in Perfect Order; and to 


which no 5 Truth is ever latent or 
unrevealed (e) ? 


— 


—e— — : — 


ALANIS EXL5 OY lo 6460 0 uab gts, 8X Am To 
5 * as - / | » — * 
Tours »y Tis T2 W 9 r cexns ire drt, 


e abe pas av h,. There is another Species of 


BEGINNING, and that is the Point, from which any 
thing may be done after the beſt manner; for example in 


the affair of Learning any thing, we are ſometimes not to 
legin from what is firſt, and which is the Principle or Be- 


giuning of the Thing itſelf, but we are to begin from that 
Point, whence any one may learn the wal raft iy, Ale- 
zaph. 1, iv. c. 1. 


In the Meno of Plats there is a ſtriking example of 


an Arrangement of Truths, which lead an unin/trudted 


Youth to the Knowlege of a fine and important Theo- 
rem in Geometry. See the Dialogue of that name 
in Plato, and Mr. Sydenham's elegant and accurate 


Tranſlation, enriched with Diagrams, 


(e) See before, p- 110, 161, 204 53 6, 266, 272, 
28), 8. 


Principle or Beginning 97 ee is different from 
| what it is, according to the order of Nature. Hence 
the following obſervation. — H ot (Ae) 706 av 
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Form, let us view it at the ſame inſtant 
with ſomething, it's perfett. contr . 


Man's Dream, or to that Chaos of Ideas, 
which fills the Mind of one delirious, 
As we can find few Situations more un- 
Jortunate, than theſe latter; ſo we can 


the Genus or Arrangement of WRERII, 
as this from the Genus or Arrangement of 


ing in their nature Relatives. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


of Pos1T10N in this it's ARCHETYPaL 


us compare it for example to the ſick 


conceive no one more reſpectable, or dr 
Vine, than the former. 


Av p fo ach for the Genus or Ar- 
rangement of Pos iT ION, which ariſes from 


RELATION, both Pofition and Where be- 


CHAP, 
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CH A P. XV. 


oncerning Hazi, or rather the BEING | 

HABITED—I7's Deſeription—it's prin- 

eipal Species deduced and illuſtrated— 
it's Privation—Conclufs on of the Lecond 

or middle part of the T reati op. 


Es , 2 
. 
32. 
3 - 
= EET ES 


HE Gznus os Hazrr, or rather C.XIV. 
OF BEING HABITED, is of fo lit: 

le im aportance, when compared to the 

ther Predicaments, that perhaps it might 

Wc omitted, were it not in deference to 

| mtient authority ( a . IK 


Tuo it PRE reſpect both to Habits, 
hich are worn, and to Perſons who 
wear them; yet is it not e ei- 


5 7 -. 1 4 rn 


* 3 


(a) The 1 alluded t 10 is that of the Pula. 
gercans and Peripatetics, 


ther 


— — 
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every ſuch Wearer, are both of them 


be a Relation, exiſting between Subſflance, 
It cannot therefore be the Relation exiſt. 
ing between Mind and it's Habit (ſuch 


Body and it's Habits (ſuch as Agility or 


ſic habentur, ſint hujus Prædicamenti (puta Veſtitus if, 
| barum, ſeu 1psUM HABERE, To txtw rar. Walli. 


and informs us it means, Veſlitum eſſe, Tunicatum ef, 
: Togatum , Corond cingi, Calceo indui, &c. 


follows Corpus habens eft Subſlantia ; ; Res habita fut 
eft Forma artificialis de quartg Specte Dualitatis ; : 'AP+ 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ther in the one or the other, but is 1 jÞ 


RELATION, which ariſes from the tw: Mit: 


taken together (5). 
Now as every ſuch Habit, as well a 


Sulſßlances, the Relation muſt neceſſarily 


as Virtue or Science) nor that between 


(b) Quod non ita intelligendum }, ac fi res ipſe, que 
&c.) gue ad alia Predicamenta ſpeftant, ſed HA BTTI0 


Logic. I. i. c. 14.— Soon after he explains HABiTio, 


Sanderſon i in pie Logic explains the Predicament 25 


PLICATIO HUJUS AD ILLUD 77 Hazrros hujus Pra. 
dicamenti. 4 i. c. 14. 


Health), 
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Health), for theſe Habits are not Sub- C. XIV. 
ſtances, but inherent Attributes (c). 


AGAIN, it cannot be the Relation ex- 
iting between a Man and his Poſſeſfions ; 
for, tho” theſe are both of them Sub- 
ances, and tho a Poſſeſſor may be ſaid 
to have an Eſtate, he cannot be ſaid : 
to have It . him; he does not wear 


it . 


* * —_— — K » 


(c)  Simplicius when he gives the reaſon, why Habit 
and the Body- Habited cannot co-exiſt, as Subfance and 
it's Attributes co- exiſt, ſays - 7 TAYTH , | 
auto extivo=—PFor theſe Attributes are con- natural 


[that is, grow with the Being] and are the BeinG IT» 
SELF. _ in Pred, 2 93- — 


0 Oi ny r aritara, 7 fred, 7 Plas : 
1 WATERS, J uitig KATY TETO To yi t EXE Af⁰ννdοανε- 
ba, Meri d fy Wegih cet rabrd toy XAITOL XTNMATE 
drr. — For which reaſon we are not ſaid, in the ſenſe of 
this Genus, To Have Poſſeſſuons, or Slaves, or Friends, 
er Fathers, or Children; for theſe none of them are ſaid 
to exil in their being THROWN ROUND us, or SUPER- 


INDUCED, alths' they are all ſin ſome ſenſe or other] 
eur 7 Ne ans. Simplie. ut frm: | 


Tas 


C. XIV. 
feridiſt Senſe ſomething le than the jr 
Relation, that between a Subſtance, and 

it's Attributes; ſomething more, than the 
ſecond Relation, that (I mean) between 

a Poſſeſſot, and his Poſſeſſions (e). 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


* 


Tux being Habited therefore is in i} ” 


IS to be „el that theſe Reaſoning 
on a ſubject ſo trite, will be pardoned 
for their. £ Brevity 4 1 are to > ſhew, not 


3 


— 


46) = — = tone pioov Was £5vau To 2 Ts N. 
N bal, 70 Tz K tw Nh 7 1 {hEV vd Ixilan 6 4 
n Atund r. NwpicCeral A TaV Tube, :TVppa TW, & 
2 | # A 3 * Fd 5 * fs / 
Feemepur)a 1 d Cwparinov ts . ehe, Nowpicer 
e M : Fa. / | e wy 
an TwV Fee a Cvpbren ao νν,ö TUnOveis v0 
1 8% EIN r THE HAVING ANY THING ON 0 
fears to bea ſort of Medium between Pos$ESSING, ni 
tze being HABITUALLY DISPOSED. As far as it i 
had, after the ſame manner as Whiteneſs is had, [or an 
inherent Attribute,] it is diſtinguiſped from Poſſeſſun 
WITHOUT, With which we are not ſaid to be invelipel 
or cloathed. As far as it is corporeal, and FROM WITH: 


our, it is diſtinguiſhed from [inherent Attributes or] 
Habits, which belong to us, as things CON-NATURAL 
we and not as things OG, Simplic. ut ſupra. 


what 
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what the Relation 16, but. what it 1s C xiv. 


.. N | ans, ana 


Ir it be demanded—And what then 
is it the Anſwer muſt be, 7: i ts 2 Re- 


LATION exiſting after a peculiar manner; 
when an ARTIFICIAL SUBSTANCE 7 75 Su- 


PERINDUCED (J) upon a NATURAL ONE, 
and becomes contiguous to it, tho it be not 
united i in vital Continuity. 


Suck war THe very ARMOUR HR HAD. 
. VV 
When he th ambitious Norway combated (g). 


Tre primary End of being habited ſeems 
to have been PROTECTION; and that, 
either by way of defence againſt the in- 
clemencies of Nature, as in the caſe of 
common Apparel; Or by way of defence, 


rao cacttnd 


c—_— 


rr of 2 — 


— ¼½nn 


(7 ) See the a Notes i in i this Chapter, par- | 
ticularly the ſecond. 


(8). Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 1. 3 
. 8 againſt 
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cx1v. againft Inſults, as in the caſe of Hei: 
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mets, Breaſt-plates, Coats of Mail, + On 


FARTHER than this, as ; Habits were 
various both i in their materials and ſhapes; 
and, as among the number of thoſe who 
wore them, ſome were ſuperior to the re 
by their Dignity and Office : : hence it was 
found expedient, that many of theſe ſupe- 
_ rior Ranks ſhould be marked by TH Di- 
srixcTIONS OF PECULIAR HARITS ; fo 
that this eſtabliſhed another End of being 
Habited, over and above Protection, an 
End, which gave Robes to Peers, Uni. 
forms to Admirals, &e. 


FARTHER ail, Pa Regard, when 
either of the ſexes habited themſelves; 
was had to Decxgncy ; | ſome to BEAUTY 
and ADVENTITIOUS ORNAMENT ; Wo 
which laſt we may be more ſenſible, it 
we contemplate the elegant draperies ol 
the Grecian Statues, or thoſe in the ca- 
bin 


. MK , / . ¾; . § . 3” ICY 


tad > 3 «az J.uTUMN 
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vital Pictures of the great Italian Maſ- C. XIV. 
ters, and compare theſe truly graceful —— 
and fimple Forms to the taſteleſs and 


ever mutable ones of ourſelves, and our 
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As there. are many forts of 8 
which have tbo: to this laſt End, * 


8 
* 9 


(h) The ſame pic which contributes to the 
Decoration of our Perſons, contrivutes allo to the De- 
coration of Nature. 


The following Anecdote, ebmmunicsted to me by 
the late Lord Lyttelton, appears to be worth preſerv- 
ing. When Sir Fohn Vanbruyh had finiſhed Blenheim- 
b5uſe, the then Ducheſs of Marlborough aſked him for 
the Plan of a Garden. Sir John told her, he could 
give no Plan himſelf, and he feared ſhe might apply 
to others, as incapable as he was, naming certain Gar- 
deners of the time, that are now unknown. But, 
continued he, if your Grace would have a Garden 
truly elegant, you muſt apply for a PLAx to THE BEST | 
| PAINTERS OF LANDSCAPE J. 


80 happily did this ingenious man predict (as it 
were) a Taſte, which, taking it's rife not many years 
aiter from Kent, has been fince completed by Brown, 
and no where with greater beauty and magnificence, 
than on the very Spot, of which: 4 we are now Wing. 
mean Blenheim. N 
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C. XIV. mean to Beauty or adventitious Ornamen 
— ſo when a man is found to cultivate thi 


even the Conveniences of Dreſs, when to 


5 feminacy, which carries With it a re 
_ proach, "Twas hence that Turnus up 
| braided the Trojans for wearing a Cover 
ing over their hands, and for tying thei 
Caps on with Strings, that is to ſay in my 
dern lanę g uage, a 2 mg. Gloves and Chino 


Et tunice manicas, et habent redinied 


the wild and extravagant Nevius, by the name « 


S ſano n flolidas ſequeretur delicias, Nos hujuſc 
modi homunciones Foprs dicimus; an er bee 4 V APPA, 
| guerant alii. 


a ſtate of Perfect inſipidity, when 'twas neither Min, 


nor Vinegar. 
nec acetum 9%. Vet. Sevolin,. in Horat. Satir. 1.1 
| S. 2. v. 13. | Py 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


End to an exceſs, it conſtitutes the chi 
rater, which we call a Fop (7). Nay 


minutely ſtudied, degenerate into an ef 


mitræ (E). ). 


* 


232 a 


(i) Horace NO firſt ſatire of his firſt book, cl 


VPA; which Baxter ingeniouſly explains, guzvit 


Vaeea meant originally the Juice of the Grape in 


Vara proprie dicitur, quod nec vinun 


( An. ix. 616. 


\ Vs 
- 
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We have already mentioned the Uſe C. XIV. 
of Habit as to Diftin&ion. In almoſt all 
Countries ſomething of this hath taken _ 
place, to diſtinguiſh the Noble from the 
ſenoble ; ; the Scholar from the Mechanic ; 
to mark the Sacerdotal, the Military, the 
Juridical, &c. 'Tis to the Fallibility, which 
ſometimes. attends this method of di- 
tinguiſhing, that we owe thoſe prover- 
bial Sayings, THE CLoak makes not the 


Philo Es 7 THE Cow makes not the 
Monk 0 ). 


is in a Senſe leſs fria and preciſe, 
that we take the word Hair, when 
we ſay of the Plains, they are chathed 
with Graſs ; of the Mountains, they are 
chathed with Wood ; ; and more remotely 
ſtill, when we apply the Notion of 
Habit to. the 5 the 


W 


* 


003 P allium non fei Phinphan—C cucllus non a- | 
Ct Monachum. DE 


" PHILOSOPHICAL. 


C. XIV. BREAST-PLATE of Righteouſneſi—takin 
= the SHIELD of Faith (un) &. 


Ix the Language of Poetry + there! i 
fometimen much elegance derived fro 
this Arrangement; as for example, when 
the Morn, at day- - break, is ſaid to be chat 
with RussET MaNnTLE ; or when 0 
Moon, in diffuling her pallid light, 10 
ſaid to throw oer the duſe HER siLvtg 
| ManTLE (2); or when the Fſalnil 
ſays, on a greater ſubject, Thou DRCEEG 
thyſelf with Lionr, as 1. were With | 

| GARMENT (0. 5 
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perceive the force of this Genus, yet a 
| other ſtill remains, I mean the force 0 
it's PRIVATION. Natedneſs is found t 
| heighten other circumſtances of Diſtreſs 


— 


bel Bike 7 ch. vi. v. 14, 16. 
( Hamlet, Act! . Se. 1. Per. Li i iv. bes 
() lin Civ. v. 2. | 


Pn 
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vopus in ignotd, Palinure, Jacebis a- C XIV. 
rend (%. | e 


Tuo' the Senſe be metaphorical, yet 
Shakeſpeare avails himſelf of the ue 
Privation in the pathetic Speech, which 
he gives to Holy | 


— 0 Gch Cromwell ! 

Hed Fd but ferv'd my God With hal 5 the 
ea 15 
J for d my King, * would not m mine age : 
Have left me NAKED to my enemies (p). 


Tur ſame Privation has it's effect alſo 


in a way more Comic, and contemptuous. 
Tis thus Ar: Went talks about. li- 5 
Mhlerse a 


Te; —.— 78g d NN (7 )- 


66 


(9 An. v. 871. 

(4) Shale. Henry vin. Act! 111. Se. 6. 

AT) Agisop. Nip. 103. 
A 3 You 


Nun 
i 
1 : 7 N 
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cxrv. You mean thoſe pallid, theſe van ETO n 
e Jellows. 


Tis thus the Author of the e Dui 


defer ibes F. riaro- 


— — 


5 96 00 60 2 brothers, 
Grave mummers, SLEEVELESS fene, au 
' SHIRTLESS others 15 J. 


IN ſome inſtances, fuch partial Prius. 
tions of Habit become an indication of 
RrvixzExcx. Thus Moſes, when on 
holy ground, was ordered to ſtand bare- 

| footed {(t) ; and among Europeans 'tis 4 
; — of Reſpect, to p poor VIE 


Axvp ſo much for THE Genus OR Par- 
DICAMENT OF HaziT, which we di- 
vide into bs at from i it $ different End 


* — a ” — 9 r * — 


"fs Dunciad, 111. 113. 
(t) Exod. iii. 5 N 
5 of 
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f PROTECTION, DisTINCTION, DE- C. XIV. 
ceNcY, and ORNAMENT, to all of which 
js alike oppoſed their Contrary, PRIVA- 
rlox. So much alſo for the TEN UNI- 
NensAL. ARRANGEMENTS, GEeneRa, or 
PREDICAMENTS, with the diſcuſſion of 
which we conclude the Second, or middle 
Port of this Treatiſe, 
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C H AP. XV. 


Concerning the AppexDAGEs to the Uni. 
verſal Genera or Arrangements ; 3 that 
7s to ſay concerning SIAN Pio, 
SUBSEQUENT, ToGETHER Ar 

ONCE, and Mor fox, uſually FP Pol. 
| Predicaments—the Modes Species 6 
all theſe (Motion excepted) deduced, and 
Hluflrated— Preparation for 7he T, "2008 
of Moriox. : 


0 XV. a a now gone chro⸗ each F 

the PREDICAMENTS or PH1Log0- 

PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, and conlider- 

edir's Character, and diſtinguiſhing At: 
tributes, there remains nothing farther 

to complete the Theory, but an Expl. 

cation of certain Terms, which have oc- 

caſionally occurred; and which, from 

. their ſubſequent place, and ſubſequent 
= Contemplation, have been called by 
5 5 — all 
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the Latin Logicians Posr-PaRDIca- C. XV. 
MENTS (a), and form the third, or 4. ö 


Part on: may Treatiſe. 


Tuus for example, things have been 
ſometimes mentioned in the former part 
of this Work, as oppoſed to one another; : 


and hence it becomes expedient to con- 


kder the e of 855 POSITE : (8). . 


becomes expedient to examine theſe ſe- 


is e | 


159 


(a) See 3 p. 35, PE 


47. Edit. Sylb. 


(c) See before, p. 187, 1. 221. . 4770. 


Prædic. * T8 AMA. p. 54. Edit. 9. 
LASTLY, 


Ar iber times things have. been 
treated as being ſome. PRILOR, ſome Sus- 
EQUENT, and others exiſting. Toct- 
THER or AT ONCE (e) and hence it 


veral Terms, and to inveſtigate the 4, 
ferent meanings, of which each of them 5 


(6) See before ch. vii. and ch. viii. p. 19% See | 
alſo Ariſt. Præd. weg! 100 ANTIKEIMENQN, p · 


362 | 


yu cies is ſo widely diffuſed thro' ſome of 
OO the moſt important Genera already treat. 
ed, that it cannot be omitted in a ſpe- 


5 SITES, the Reader muſt be reminded, 

that, having already ſpoken of them in 

former Treatiſe (4 ), we omit them here, 
and refer to that. 


erutinixe Un vecſal. 


main, as Subjects of our Inquiry, Op. 
POSITES, PRIOR and SUBSEQUENT, Co- 
| EXISTENT or Ar ONCE, and laft of al 
Morrow. 
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LasTLyY, Moro in it's various Spe. 


culation, where the profeſſed . End | 18 74 
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(d) See Hermes, l. ii. c. 2, Note (i) P. 250, in 
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Tur Doctrine (e) of PRIOR and SUB- C. xv. 
SEQUENT follows : and theſe. perhaps 
may appear to be ſufficiently diſcuſſed, 
if we enumerate, and explain the fol- 
owing 1 Modes. 
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omitted, 1d Nb {Fw 9 gtienoi, things oppoſed in the 
way of HABIT and PRIVATION ; z ſuch as Sight and 
Blindneſs. 


This Privation differs from that mentioned already ; 
in the third Chapter of this Treatiſe, becauſe the Pri- 
vation there is the road to natural Productions; the Pri- 
vation here admits no Progreſs, nor any Return to the 
original Habit, at leaſt in a natural way. See Am- 
mon, p. 146, and of this WR 56, 575 &c. 
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C. XV, ing to which we ſay, that the Trojan 
ns were prior to the Punic, and the 
Battle of Marethon to that of Blenheim, 


cauſe IT Doks NOT RECIPROCATE 1y 
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; pe AzyeTa%is Prad. p. 53. Edit. Sylb, 


an elegance in the Greek tongue, peculiar to itſelf— 
| TIanaortreer, he tells us, is applied indiſcriminatel to 


occaſion makes the fame Obſervation, in Prad. þ 


concerning the different Modes of Temporal Priority— 
| * * / _— 
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| Kyvregov. Simpl. in Præd. p. 106. B. Thang 


are thoſe the NEAREST to it. Simpl, in Loc. 
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| A SECOND MODE of PRIORITY is, 
when a thing is prior to ſome other, be- 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF EXISTENCE (g). 
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Ammonius, in commenting this Paſſage, obſerves 


Beings animal and znanimate ; II peo CuTEeoOv is applied 
only to the animal Genus. Simplicius on the ſame 


106, 
The laſt A has alſo he following rein 


PRIOR IN TIME among the PasT are thoſe the FAR- 
THEST from the PRESENT Now ; among the FUTURE, 
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A yew examples will illuſtrate the 
apparent difficulty of this character. 
The number One according to this doc- 
tine is prior to the number Two, be- 
cauſe if there exiſt Two, tis a neceſſary 
conſequence that there ſhould be One; 
but if there exiſt One, it does not reci- 
procate, that there ſhould be Two. Thus 
every Genus is prior to any one of it's 
various Species, becauſe if there be ſuch 
a Spectes as Man, or Lion, there is ne- 
ceſſarily ſuch a Genus as Animal ; but if 
there be ſuch a Genus as Animal, there 
is not neceſſarily Sit vere a Sens: as Man, 
or Lion. 
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Tuls Modi of n which x we ot 
PrIORITY ESSENTIAL, will be found of 
great importance in all logical Diſquiſi- 
tions, and may therefore perhaps merit 
ſome farther attention. 
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He alleges the ſame Inſtance from Numbers, which, 
is given here, 


Accokp- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


AccorpinG to this, that thing of any 


two or many things is PRIOR, Which, 
by being taken away, annihilates the reſt; 
or Which, Ua the * ARE, - mf neeeuri 


— * 0). 


F OR example—If there were 10 The: 
Yems of Science, to guide the Operatiqn 


of Art, there could be no Art; but if 


there were no Operations of Art, there 
might ſtill be Theorems of Science. There. 
fore 1 is Science PRIOR to Art. Again, if 


there were no ſuch Things as Syllogizel 


1 Tuths, there could be no ſuch Science 


as Optics or Aſtronomy. But, Zho' nei. 


ther of theſe, there might notwithſtand- 
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(% What is here ſaid, is explained in. what iname- 
diately follows. Simplicius ſays, agrecably to the ex. 


planation here given, xa d trulacw of VEWTE@O) 79 
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latter Logicians are accuſtomed to call this Mode of Pri 
ority, that which is CO-INFER*Q, but does NOT C0 . 
FER ; that which CO-ANNIHILATES, but is not co- 
ANNIHILATED, Simpl. in Præd. p. 106. 
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ng be ſuch things, as Truths Sylhgized. 
Irherefore is Logic PRIOR f theſe, and, 


articular Science. Again, if there were 


wm fuch Principles as Self-evident Truths, 


dient. Therefore the FIRST PiILoso- 


kay, which treats of theſe primary and 


PRIOR alſo to the tribe of Sciences, as 


rhich the Powers of Ignorance and So- 
phiſtry can never totally prevail. 


THERE 18 a THIRD Mop of PRIOR- 
br, ſeen 1 in ORDER and ARRANGEMENT. 

Thus 1 in the demorftrative Sciences, De- 
Puitions and Poſtulates are PRIOR to Theo- 
rem 


by parity of reaſoning, to every. other 


there could be no ſuch things as Truths 
Weed. But, tho' no Truths Syllo- ; 
ized, there might ſtill be Truths ſelf- 


riginal Truths, being PRIOR to Logic, is 
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are theſe to the tribe of Arts; fo that of 
ourle the whole ſtructure of Logic, of 
ciences, and of Arts, may be ſaid to reſt 
pon his FIRST PulLos0PUx, as upon 
mat only firm and ſolid Baſe, againſt 
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C. XV. rems and Problems; in Grammar, Sy 
Ly bles are PRIOR to Words, and Letters t 
Syllables. Tis thus 1 in a well compoſd 
Oration, the Proeme is PRIOR to the 
State and NC 1 3 and theſe att t 
the Peroration C). 


| prefer Objects, that we revere or love, u 

others that leſs merit, or at leaſt that ut 
eſteem leſs to merit our Regard and At 
tention (2). 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


A FOURTH Move of Patonrty 4 15 the 
of HoxouR and APFECTION, when we 
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1 xerepbovies eO dN go van 72 © XV. 


0 Tu; TE o ric, T 7d ys eue ali reis (/ ) 
0 K. 1. A, 


The Gods immortal, as by Law divine 
ley tand arrang'd, FIRST honour : : NEXT. 


revere 
V illuſtrious Heroes, and terreſtrial Race 
of Genii, paying each the legal Rites - 
onour thy Parents NEXT, and thoſe of 


Ein 
Lie neareſt, &c. 


HIREROCLESs, in his comment on theſe 
erſes, commonly called for their excel- 
jence the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras, 
has largely expatiated on this divine Pre- 
a edence and Subordination. 

Tauvs Horace, with reſpect to that 
priority of Beings, founded on the Re- 
ligion of his Country 
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(1) Pythag, aurea carmina. 
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C. XV. Dd PRIVS dicam ſolitis Parentis 
ra —— &c. 
| PRox1Mos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas „ . 
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He adopts ParonrTy, 1 08 from th 
fame principle, when he ſpeaks of thi 


favourite topics, which his Genius let 
him to cultivate: . 


Quid PRIUS illufrem fatiris, 22 44 


Al 00 


Tur Sragir ite, who records theſe un 
rious Modes of PRIORITY, obſerves 0 
this fourth Mode (and apparently wit 
reaſon) that it was in a manner the 1 mo 
alien and Haren « of them all whe” 
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He mentions alſo a FIFTH Mop, . xv. 


but he introduces it with a ſort of doubt. 
t ſhould ſeem (P), ſays he, beſides the 
Modes here mentioned, ; there was an- 
er Mode of PRIORITY even in things 


reciprocating 3 ; altho', ſo far as they reci- 
hrocate, Ls e be ſaid to co-ex fr 5 


Tan fact f 18, if either of them in any 


ſenſe can be called CAusk to the other, 


it may for that reaſon be called Prior, 
if not in Time, at leaſt. in WY and 


Power. 


For example, the actual Exiftence of a 


Man reciprocates with the Prepoſition, 


which affirms him actually zo ct. For 


if the Man actually exiit, then is e 


Propoſition truc; and reciprocally, if the 
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c XV. Propoſition be true, then does the Man 
rn fully exiſt, And yet, tho! theſe thingy 
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Propaſition Cauſe to the Man's Exiſtence, 
but te Man's Exiſtence to that of th, 
Propoſition ; fince according as the Man 
either is or is not, in like manner we cal 
: the Propoſition either true or 2 Ye (2) 


| CavsaL PRIORITY, or the BEING PRION 
. BY CAvSALITY.. 


culation, without obſerving that Cai 
but that for the greater part the Cauſei 


naturally PRIOR. For example : : Hunge 


ing their Cauſes, 0 naturally prior tl 
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in this manner reciprocate, is not #1 


Tas laſt Mode of Priveity we cal 


Wr muſt not however quit this Spe 
and Effect do not al ways thus reciprocat 


and Thirſt are the natural Cauſes 0 
Exting and Drinking ; and thus, by be. 
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then 
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an 


why puniſhments are inflicted ; 
therefore Crimes, by parity of reaton, are 


tho' obvious, is well expreſſed by Petus 
Thraſea. Nam C ulpa quam Pana TEM- 


are, » Poſterius off (r). 


Nos are 8 only ' pr jor to  Paniſh- 


roceedings of the Judge of Hell (s) + 


C aſtigatque, auditque dolos—— . 
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(7) Tacit. Annal. xv. 20. 
(s) Cole's Inftitutes, vol. ii. p. 54 55 
(i) Eneid. vi. 567. 
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rior to Paniſhments. The Sentiment, 
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ent, but ſo is Judicial Pro oceſs ; ; ſince to 
puniſh /, and then to hear, i 18 What Sir 8 
Edward Coke chuſes to call (in a language ” 
ſomewhat ſtrong) the damnable and damned 


AnD thus it appears there are Fivg 
PRINCIPAL Mops or PRIORITY ; that 
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them. Crimes tooare the natural Cano, C. XV. 
and . 
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C. XV. is to ſay, the TEMPORAL, the Pad 
—— ix, that of OkDrk, that of Parc. 


five being known, THE MopEsS oF WHAT 


18 SUBSEQUENT (it's natural oppolite) are 
eaſily known allo 1 


Co-Ex1STENCE, or Zhat of being AT one! 


and TOGETHER (x) ; and Yheſe Ma 
| have evidently great connection with tha 


preceding. 


as well as among the Modes of Priori 
is the TEMPORAL, perceived in thing 
Or events, which exiſt army the ſon 


time ( Nl 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


DUENCE, and that of . AUSALITY ; Wihiic 


WE are now to examine the Made, 
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Var and the Plague AT ONCE deftroy the 


Greeks. 


P-r/ons, in this manner co-exiſting, are 


alled CONTEMPORARIES : ſuch as So- 


rrates and Alcibiades ; ; V irgil and Horace; ; 
A N and Jolinſon. 


A SECOND Movs OF Co-rxisSTENCE. 
Is founded in NATURE and ESSENCE, 
where two things neceſſarily reciprocate | 
in conſequence of their cxiſting, while 
neither of them at the ſame time is the 


Cauſe « of exiſtence to the other r (0. 
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C. XV. 
. Half are TOGETHER or AT ONCE, foro! 
they reciprocate ; if there be Double, 
there mult be Half; and if Balf, there 
muſt be Double. They are alſo neither 


that Chapter the ſame Example i 15 alleged as here, by 


. dr p- 221. 


Double is no more the Cauſe of Half, 
than Half i is of Double. This laſt con- 
dition 18 requiſite, becauſe if either of the 
Two were efentrally and truly. a Cauſe tu 


Cauſality, from Co-exiftence to Pr 
bee Tek: 5 


the fame Genus, When: upon dividing 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


'Tis in this ſenſe that Double and 


of them rie Cauſe, why the other exists 


If 


ths otner, it would paſs, by virtue of it 


Turf is A THIRD MopDE or Co- 
EXISTENCE, ſcen in 4Hferent Species of 


1 R of 


— 


By referring to the Chapter on Relatives, it is ealy 
to perceive, whence this Speculation ariſes; for in 


way of illuſtration of the lame Doctrine. See be- 


00 Se e before, P: 377 2. 
the 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


: A 
: 


77 


the Genus, we view them arranged 70 C. Xv. 


gether, contra-d; finguiſhed one to an- — 


mer (4 je 


"Tis thus the Genus, Triangle, being 
divided into equilateral, equicrural, and 
ſcalene, no one of th:fe Speczes appears 
to be by nature prior, but all of them 
To EXIST AT ONCE in a itate of Con- 


ſradiſtinttion. The ſame may be ſaid 

of the three animal. Species, the aerial, 55 
aquatic, and terreſtrial, when we di- 
vide, after the ſame manner, the Genus 


Animal 0. 


Any thus are the Modes of Co. EXIST= | 
ENCE | or ToGETHER | either the Tru- 


Tas Thus bebe by Ar rig T% i T's abr 5 


9a 


@ —— N xrreu BAAYALS Ta NOTE 
7 ονỹν Naiptæu· oioy 70 vm To p wigp 2 Tp % 


ibid. 5 5˙ 


theſe Diſtinctions, as either too trivial 
or too ſcholaſtic for the purpoſes of x 
polite writer; we anſwer, that we no 
more wiſh an author to mention them, 
when not profeſſedly his ſubject, than 
we would have him diſſert, without a 
_ cauſe, upon nouns, pronouns, and the 
principles of Grammar. All we hope 
from theſe elementary Doctrines, is to ſe: 
: them i in their Effects; ; to ſee them in the 
accuracy of the compoſition, doth as to 
reaſoning and language. Tis thus 


PORAL, the EssENTIAL, or the Sp. 
Cie. . 


ſome rich end fertile paſture, never wiſhes 
to inſpect what food they have devoured, 
but to ſee a fair and ample Bulk, the 
effect of food well digeſted. Beſides, 
when Sophiſts aſſail us, and either exhi- 
bit one thing for another, or two thing 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


AxD here, ſhould any one object to 


grazier, when he turns his oxen into 


for one and the ſame 3 ; to what ſurer wet: 


| pon 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


pe JF 


THERE remains to be rented the Theo- 
* of Morion ; ; in which, without at- 


tempting to impeach | or contradict any 


it 0 ſubordinate Species. 


et 


— a —_y 


ſcientific Terms, when introduced out of Seaſon, be- 
come what we call PEDANTRY. The Subject may 


out regard either to Place, or Time. 


The followin! g ſtory may perhaps illuſtrate this Af. 
ſertion. A learned Doctor at Paris was once pur- 
* chaſing a pair of ſtockings, but unfortunately could 

find none, that were either ſtrong enough, or thick 
| © enough. Give me, ſays he to the Hoſier, /lockings 
* of Matter Cox IN Os, tot & Matter DISCRETE," . 


fen rians, tome Il, b. * 


Bur 


modern Speculations, we ſhall inquire, 
what was the opinion of the Ancients 
concerning it; in what manner they at- 
tempted to catch it's Fugitive) nature; and 
how they divided it by it's Effects into 


(% Learning and Science, or rather learned and 


have merit, the Terms be preciſe, and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, the Speaker be a PEDANT, if he talk with- | 


379 
pon can we recur for defence, than to C. XV. 
that of pref and Th Sat an Dijtinc- WW 


4 
U 


Th 


90 PHILOSOPHICAL 


5 


C. xv. Bur this is a Theory demanding a 
— fe eparate Chapter, waere thoſe, who quel. 
tion the doctrines, may perhaps amuſe 
their curioſity, while they peruſe an at. 

tempt to exhibit the ſentiments of An. 

| tiquity upon ſo ſingular a ſubject; a ſuh- 

ject, in it's ex Hence ſo obvious, i in it! 


- 


; real charafter {o abſtruſe. 


CHAP. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


S H A P. XVI. 


Concerning Morro PuvsicAI— Ir. s Vas. 
rious Species deduced and 2288 
blend themſelves doit i each other, and 
why — Contrariety, Oppoſition, Reft— — 
Motion Phyjical—an Object of all the 
Senſes Common Objetts of Senſation, 
how many— Motion, a thing not fimple, 
but complicated with many other Things 
—t's Definition or Deſcription taken 
| from the Peripatetics — the Accounts 
given of it by Pythagoras and Plato 
analogous to that of Ari Molle, aud why. 


OT, MorT1oNi is either Pn YS ICAL, or 


NOT PEYSICAL. As by Moriox 


PuysICAL I mean that, which i 18 obvious 
to the Senſes, fo by MoT1on noT PR- 
SICAL, I mean that, which, by being 
the object of no ſenſe, (as for example 

the 


382 
C. XVI. the Succeſſion of our Thoughts and Vo. 
tions) is the Subject of after contem. 


rive, but to the rational F aeulty. 


| our following Inquiry. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


lation, and knowable not to the Senf. 


bs HIS therefore will be the Plan of 


in 
p 
In the preſent Chapter we ſhall con- : 
: ſider Moriox MERELY PHY SICAL, both : 
im it's ſeveral aifines Species, and in it! . 
1 general or common Char acter. 
P 
In the'; next Chapter we Wan ingquir g 
whether here be OrHER Morin 
BESIDES ; ; and if ſuch may be found, : 
we ſhall then examine, how far it 1 
41 Ninguiſbed from the Phy 2 ical, and ho 
far it is connected. | 
Finsr therefore for the fr (9). 
3 In the tides it 8 ihe Co a] it 
ſeveral Species; but in the oider of Human Purcell © 
tion the ſeveral Species precede their Genus, which 1 
is the order r adopted here. See Hermes, p. 9: 


1 


ARRANGEMENTS. * 

As the moſt obvious at all Motions i is C. XVI. 
the Motion of Body, ſo the moſt obvious 8 
Motion of Body is that, by which it 1 
changes from Place to Place (3) . itſelf ” 
remaining, or at leaſt ſuppoſed to re- 
main, both in one Place and the other, 
preciſely the fame. Tis thus 1 Bowl 
moves over a Plane; a Bird thro' the Air; 
a Planet round the Sun. This Motion 
K properly MoTion Local; or, if we 
chuſe a ſingle Name, we may call it 
pass AGE or TRANSITION. It's peculiar 
character, as oppoſed to any other Mo- 
tion, is 70 affect no Attribute of Boch, but 
* that of. Local „ 


Ceruleo or . levis volat equora curru, 
90% duns unde, 3 ub a axe 70 
nanti 


* 


(5) Called therefore in Greek n #aTa Torov pera- 
eo, and ſometimes by a ſingle word, Pegel. See 
Ar Ws Predic. p. 55: Edit. on. and Ammon. i in Loc. 
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CXvl. 


— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Sternitur equor aht; 3 ſuglunt vaſt 
— there nimbi (c). 


Here the Chariot flies, the Waves fab 


fide, the Clouds . all is in Local 
MoT10N. 


T HERE are other Motions, which af. 


Y fect the more mherent Attributes. Thu 


when a lump of Clay i is moulded from 1 


Cube into a Sphere, there is Motion mn 


Ariſt. SIS . 


than local; for there is the acquiſition d 
4 new Figure. The ſame happens, whe 


a man from hot becomes cold, fron 


ruddy becomes pale. Mor ion or Ti 
| Spxc1Es has reſpect to the Genus of Qu 
lity, and (if I may be permitted to coin 


a word) may be called ALIAT1ON (a) : 


Tf thou be 2 He ! but 0 £ how fat 1. ho 


chax D 


From Him, « who in the i happy realms of light, 


. — 
— — — a * * 4 


29:6 * v. 1 


(d) Aalunit; 4 in barbarous Latin, Aleratio. Vl 


C hath 


10 


if 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


_ outſhine 
_ tho' bright—— ( e). 


ere we behold Walhties that a are changed 
Scene of ALIATION. 


all it DiMINUTION 5 5B 


——_ — * ” : * - 6 4 y ” m—_ 


@ ) Par. Loft, 1. Fa: See p. 174. 


id. Arift «Ay. 


Square. Here is no Aliation, 3 
hange of Quality, (for the Figure, as a 
auare, remains the ſame in either caſe) > 
ut the Effect of fuch Motion is a Change 
uly in the Quantity, as the Square be- 
omes either Smaller or larger. When 


By £ ) Augmentation, alis Diminution Meluors, 


Cc New 


30 


_ d with tranſcendent brightn, a C. XV J. 


— 


Anor nen Species oP ' Motion i 1s ſeen 1 
D Addition and Detraction; 1 when we. 
ther add, or take away a Gnomon from 


antity 16 enlarged, we call the Motion = 
AUGMENTATION ; When 'tis is lefſined, we e 


Behold a wonders They, 4 but now , fie 4 
ln BIGNB88 to ſurpaſs Partlis Giant Sons, 
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Throng numberleſi—— 7 8 ) 


Ingrediturque ſolo, et caput inter bl 


Here we behold AUGMENTATION, | 


from one Attribute to another (i), whil 


Eſſence and in Name. Thus the Plan 
'2 Tor, which was a year ago in (ut 


| of Quantity are enumerated. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
| Now LESS than Smalleſt D. in nar. 


row Toon 


Here we behold DivINUTION. 


PARvA metu prims mox ſee ATTOLL1 
IN AURAS, 


condit h. 


ALL theſe Motions have this in cu 
mon, that they are Changes or Rua 


Lv wo OX «a «@ 


the Subſtance remains the fame, both i 


Cad bo . 
A _—_—_— Dy * 


" Par. 20h, i. 777.5 
(9) En. iv. 176. See chap. ix. where the Spe 


©. dn. wn O ² ( on a 


0 Ou xarnſogias £101v, G 5% 818 rg * var 
67% (that is, theſe ſeveral Species of Moti 
are not Predicaments, but a ROAD to the Predicani 
Ammon. i in Freu. 17 7. 


3 


a pi 


KRANGEMENTS. 


4 part of” the heavens, and is at preſent 
in another, tho' his Azrributes of Place 
are changed, is yet both in Efence and 
in Name ſtill the ſame Planet. By pa- 
tity of Reaſon, tis the ſame individual 


3 „ 
C. XVI. 


www, 


Man, who, by change i in Quantity, from 


fleſhy becomes emaciated (4). 


* 
PP — — 


— 
— 


(#4) Speaking of theſe Species of Motion, Ammonius 


2 * . \ 3 A \ 1 * 
fays— ive M xara Herd N X&ATH Tow, N X0TH 
Toro, Ooh Tora To i & exns woiades ET 


That things are moved and ants either in QUANTITY, 


or in QUALITY, or in PLACE, flill preſerving [dur- 


ing theſe Motions] their ORIGINAL ESSENTIAL 
an. Ammon. in Præd. p. 172. 


8 we find FR Pk caſe EES Ze, com- 


monly called Sub/taniial Form, but which we chuic 
(as thinking it more accurate) to tranſſate E- 


ſential. To explain Let us for example call Spheri- 
cality (if we may employ ſuch a word) the Eſential 
Form to a Bowl. Every one will admit that the Powl 


may undergo many Changes; may become White 


from Black, Hot from Cold; and (by a more eaſy 
Change than theſe) it may roll from one Place to an- 


other ; and yet notwithſtanding it may „ill continue 


to be a Bow!. But when it's Spher icality, that is to 


fay it's Eise ads, it's e/ſential Form departs, when 


| ( uppoling 1 5 s Matter to be Clay) it is maqulded from 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Bor there are other Motions, which i in 
their Effeds go farther. Thus when the 
Subſtance of a Man becomes not only 


pallid and emaciated, but it's living Prin- 
ciple is detached from that which it 
enlivens, Putrefaction and Diſſolution of 
the Body enſue, and tis no longer x 
Chan ge within the SubRance, but the ven 
SubRance 7s loft both in Eſſence and in 


Name . Svcn Moriox! 18 called Cox: 


 RUPTION, D1s80LUTION, or 


Drtx6 


On the contrary, when the Seed of any 
Species, whether Animal or Vegetable, 
by Evolution, Accretion, or other latent 


Proceſs of Nature, produces a certain 


Being, which had no exiſtence befare ; tis: 
Change, like the former, that goes not 
merely to Attributes, but by a more el. 


5 ficacious Wee to the very W 


a Sphere into a Cube, from that tafanr the Bowl is 


more, it has no longer an exiftence either 1 in Een 
or in Name. ; 


See before, p. 90. 


. ) See the Note immediately preceding. 


itſell 


it 


£2” 
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itſelf. SUCH Moriox is called Grur- C. XVI. 


RATION or r BIX TH. 


Tux following difference ſubſiſts be- 


tween theſe two latter Species and the 
former ; the former. are no more than 


Roads to different Modes of Being; the 


latter lead to. Being Us and to it's 


n Non- -being (m). 


HowEveR ſeparate and diſtin theſe | 
Species of Motion may be found, yet be- 


ing all of the fame Genus, they naturally 
blend themſelves 70g zerher. ; 


** — 


— 


(m) tiene Ce 4750 is called —Odcs ano te 


1 8 \ ff 7 * es. | 2 3 — $755 
T1 ＋¹ e £16 TO WN , TSTFFW GTO v JUNG hath GY> 
TP es To burg ye „EE ROAD from NON-BEING. 
to BEING ; that is, from BEING 1N Pow tr to Bring 


IN ACT—CoRRUPTION or D1$$0LUTION, on the 


contrary, is called Odog aro Ts TG) tis To pon dimen 


THE ROAD from BEING to Nox- BEING, Animon, 
in Præd. p. 172. WL | 


© The Particle 55 prefixed in the Quotations to wh 


drs, and ro tv, is to diſtinguiſh the Neu being 


and Being here mentioned from Being and Non-being 


objolute, IT means in a manner, as 77 We! e, afier " 8 


ſat. See below, 397, 398. 


Cc} Tuus 
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> exiſt withoue phe ref, yet tis impoſibe fo 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tuns tho' Local Motion may poſſibly 


the reſt to exiſt without Local Moting, 


| could not be, did not his Blood retreat 
keally from the ſurface to within : and 
- as for Augmentation. and it's Oppoj te, 


Generation is the Aſſemblage of parts; 


Corruption, the Separation; fo that here 


Local Motion is evident in either caſe. 


'Tis the ſame in Aliation ; the ſame in 
Augmentation and Diminution. When 
Fear renders a perſon pale, ſuch Change 


they are no more than the bringing th, 


and the carrying off; both which i in their 
very Idea imply Local Motion. 


Tyz other Species of Motion are in. 


Fidenzaily blended alſo. He that increaſe 
in bulk, commonly increaſes with rud. 
 dineſs; and he that leſſens in bulk, com- 
monly leſſens with Paleneh. 


There are 


both in the Rualities and the Puantitie 
pf the particles to be aſſembled, many 
Changes 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
Changes neceſſarily previous to Gene- 


ore * 


Plyfical Subjects. They are to be found 


| TION. 


wr” TOR 


() See Aviſtat. Phyſ. 1. viii. c. 8.—where he 


| thews at large that Local Motion is neceſſarily the pri- 
| mary Motion, as running thro the reſt, and eſſential 


to them all; and where he likewiſe explains in what 


ration or Birth; and many others, as 
neceſſarily previous to . or 


And thus 13 we eſtabliſhed SIX SPE- 
cixs OF Morlox, which we denomi- 
nate PHYSICAL, becauſe they reſpect 


in Jour of the UNIVERSAL GeNneRa, or 
ARRANGEMENTS ; one in the Genus, 8 
here, TRANSITION ; one 1n Quality, 
ALIATIOoN; two . Yantity,. Au- 
| MENTATION and DiminuTiON ; ; two in 
| Subſtance, GrnsRATION and Cokkur- 


manner the other Species of Motion neceflarily blend 
| themſelves with each other. The Chapter i is too long 5 


to be here tranſcribed. In his Tract de Animd, 1. * 
{ C. 3. having ſpoken of the ſeveral Species of Motion, 
he adds, that MoT10Nn infers PLACE—waca yas 


a. AN xwnots tv rn, For that ALL THE | 


Morions here enumerated. are in PLACE, | 
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392 PHILOSOPHICAL 
CXVI. 1 all theſe Motions there is (Ovrom 
et hs TION or CoNTRARIETY (o). Where two 


Species are coupled in one Genus, the 


two Species themſelves are, in ſuch caſe, 


Contraries; as Generation and Corriß. 


tion, Augmentation and Diminution. Where 
the Species ſtands Angle, as Local M. 
| tion, or Aliation, the Contrarieties are 
more numerous, and therefore perbaps not 


mentioned. In Local Motion we behold 


Backward and Forward, Rectilinear and 


. Curvilinear, Centripetal and Centrifu- 
gal, &c. In Aliation, or Change of Qua 
ity, we behold Blackening and White- 


ning; Straightening and Bending ; 


| Strengthening and Weakening 3 with 


many others, to which names are want- 
ing. Laſtly, all Mor1ox whatever i 


contrary to REST (2). 


5 
PR U ** 8 hs _ y L - — 


„ 


3 


(008 See che Wine preceding, p N 15 


„ Es! Jt G TH paby Knot tua 50. 


In ſtrictneſs the ConTRARY to MoTron 7s REST. 


Ariſt. Prædic. c. xi. p. 56, Edit. Sylb. 8 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Aup now perhaps it may not be a- CxvI. 


miſs to inquire, WHAT PHYSICAL Mo- 
TION Is. Some Philoſophers have found 


a ſhort method here, by telling us, tis a 


ſimple Idea, and therefore cannot be de- 
ned. Others, with more reaſon, have 


called it hard to be defined (9), a circum- 


ſtance not unuſual with other Subjects 


equally obvious, there being nothing more 
different both in accuracy and truth, 
than that Apprehenſion, which is ade- 
quate to the purpoſes of the Vulgar, 
and that, which ought to ſatisfy the in- 


veligation of a Philoſopher. 


In the firſt place, if on conſider Mo- 


rios as an Object of Senſation, we ſhall 


— 


E he ther Modes af n are explained in 


the ſubſequent part of the Chapter here . 5 


which 1 in ſome Editions 1 18 the eee 


(9) : — Abe aun 4 *(cil. al noi) ri t- 
Tis hard to comprehend what it is—So fays the Stagr- 


rite, and gives his Reaſons, which we poſtpone for 
| the preſent, that we may not antisipate. Poyf. 1. . iii. 
. 2. p. 45. Kall. 9. 


FOR 
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C. XVI. diſcover it to be the Object not FF, one 


* it; in a ſucceſſion of Savours we 
taſte it; of Odours, we ſmell it; and 
that we feel or fee it, there needs no ex- 


thoſe Objects, that are peculiar to on 
Sen ſe alone; as from Colours, Which we 


only ſee, or from Sounds, which we © 
ear. Simple therefore as it is, it is not 


Character . anſwered, there are; 


every Senſe 09 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Senſe, but of all. In a ring of Bells we 


ample. Thus is it diſtinguiſhed from 


only an Object of Senſation, but ſtands] 
5 diſtinguiſhed, as a COMMON OsJrer, | {rom 
= other e are PECULIAR, | 


Anp are there then (it may bs de- 
80 no other Objects of the Jam 


as Bulk and Figure, common Objects to 
the Sight and Feeling ; Reſt and Num- 
ber, common , like Motion, to 


2 — 


00 Kos a, LY emule, 22 n 
piydl Gn T& yd roi ve αν]g £5w 1010 ( ſet 


elobiocas) The common n Ohjedts of Senſation are Mo- 
710 N 


tt 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


vermanent, never co-exiſt, What Specu- 
ations does this Idea, Simple as it is 


n? 


"CET 8 : b : 1 
— — 


— III an. 4.. 


6. p. 34. Theſe common O 


a Senſation. 


Bur we muſt not ſtop here, even while 
we conſider it as Phyfical, As ſuch we 
hall find it connected with a Body, 
which moves; and as ſuch, neceſſarily 
derformed fr Space, and in 7. me; ſo 
that Zheſe alſo, and their Attributes of 
nfinite and Continuous, muſt be added 


ion, REsT, NUMBER, FIGURE, BULK ; for theſe | 
we peculiar to no one Senſe» Arift. de Anima, I. ii. 

bietts are well worthy 
f Attention in explaining the Doctrine of the Senſes 


to 


Axp how lit is aſked a is Mo- C. XVI. 
tion diſtinguiſhed from theſe ?—We re- 
ly, from Reſt, by. Contrariety; from 
umber, by Continuity; from Bulk and 
igure, as the Parts of Motion are never 
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alled, open, even while we conſider it 
o farther than as an Object of Senſa- 
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if it be a fmple Idea, tis ſtrangely con- 
plicated with a multitude of others ()); 


reaſon, when they define CONTINUOUS, they have ofi 


PHILOSOPHICAL | 


0 XVI. toi it's Theory, as ſo many necellary Spe. ſu 
— culations. 


WI cannot therefore but bete tht 
I; 


11 «th. A. — 


it 


* 


7 5 ) fe the Beginning « of the third Book of 4. 
flotle's Phy/tcs, ch. i. where being about to treat of [ 
Motion, he ſhews with what other Subjects it is ne. 

ceſſarily connected, ſuch as Cox TIxN Os, I xf. 
NIE, Prack, TiME, &c, and where accordingly, 
after he has given us the Opinions of his Predece. 
ſors in Philoſophy concerning theſe Subjects, he pr. 
ceeds in due order to explain what he thinks himſel, Wh: 
—Klis words are, as they here follow. Ao d 
Rue ELVas TWV Euvexwu* To 0 Artig epPaivery 
dds tv Tw Curt. 019 xa Trois sigle mo 3: 


1, Cupabaive oe xg rde wo TW ALY 71 
T8 Awiige, ws 175 Artig dat trör 70 Cure ic Uh 
ness Ge Zweit Aut Tore, — Kevz, Xeo &:duyaln 
NU TVG. MoTion appears to Pg in the number i 
things CONTINUOUS : now INFINITE immediate 
ſhews itſelf in that which is Cox iN Os; for whil 


occaſion to employ withal the character of I nfinite, in a 
much as CONTINUITY is that, which is DiIvISIII 
To INTINITE. Add to this, without PLACE, anf 
Vacuum, and Time, is ?mpoſſible that MomT108 
ſhould have ext i/tence.. _ Phyjic, I. iii. c. 1. | 


ſuch 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


ble Attributes both of Quantity and of 
Qvality. But to Proceed in our Specu- 
lation. 


pleaſe) we have the evidence both of 
our Senſes, and of our internal Conſci- 
ouſneſs ; ſo that this is a matter of fact, 


Pw: 


by acfually being that thing, actualiy is 


3 
ſuch as Space, Time,  Infinitude, Conti- C XVI. 
nity, together with Body, and it's vi- 


THAT there : are things exiſting # in acr, 
2 reality, in acluality (call it as you 


which we take for granted. That there 
alſo are things which actualhj and really 
are not, is equally evident as the former, 
and requires no proving. A Sphinx for 
example actually is not; a Centaur ac- 
Iraly is not; for theſe we may call 
Phantoms in the language of Lucretius, 


We neque ſunt ufquam, negue 22 45 — 


Laſtly, every Subſtance that aQually TH 
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298 PHILOSOPHICAL 
C. XVI. not any other (t)- K piece of Braſs fe 
— example actually is not an Oak; a 


Acorn, not a Vine; a . nat a 
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Tuxxx is a difference however here; 
1 mean a difference in the laſt mode g 
actually not being; for tho' the Braſs | 
no more a Statue, than i it is an Oak, e 
: has it a Capacity to become the one, and 
none to become the other. The fam: 
may be ſaid of the Acorn, with reſpet 
to the Oak ; of the Grape-ſtone, with 
reſpect to the Vine. Were it not fo 
e this definite nature of Capacity, which u 

8 mauuuch diſtinguiſhes the inuifible Power 
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(t) This LAST SpeciEs of Nox-ENTITx fhoull 
be carefully attended to, as the Doctrine of Miim 
 Tuholly depends upon it, and as it is ſo effentially diſtin 
guiſhed both from the PjHanTAsTiIc Non-entiti 

(the Sphinx, the Centaur, &c.) immediately precet- 
ing, and from that Hrongeſt of all Non-entities, tit 
Non- entity of IMpossBILITY, ſuch as that the D: 
ameter of the Square ſhould be commenſurable with i" 
Sides, or that the ſame Number ſhould be both Even 1 
Odd. See before, p. 389. | 


4 


as Actuality Ada guides 6 me vi fo ble At- C. XVI. 
tributes, there would be no reaſon why Os 
an Acorn ſhould not produce a Statue, 9 
2s well as it produces an Oak; or why 
any thing (to ſpeak more generally) : 
po” not be able to Produce any "OT (0. 


Wnar then, if chere were 10 Capa- 
city exiſting in the Univerſe ?—Could 
there be Generations Corruption, Growths, 
Dininutions, Aliations, or Change of 
Place ?—Impoſſible-—But if theſe are 
all the Species of Pyyſical Motion, it 
follows, that WITHOUT CAPACITY there 
can be no ſuch Motions. | 


S AnD 1 Morion then for this reaſon - 
pure CAPACITY, and that only Let us 
examine. —A Man, being in Salisbury, 


n 
_ 


— — * 5 W W— 


(u) This Diſtinction of 10 Evret tig and To. 
| Ava, of that which is in ACTUALITY, and that 

which is in POWER, is the Baſis of all the Peripater:c 
77 pen this Subject, See p. 2775 Sc. alſo 


400 PHILOSOPHICAL 
c. XVI. has a Capacity of travelling to London. 
s he therefore, for merely poſſe ing ſuch 
Capacity, upon the road thither ?—He i; 
not. Motion therefore, tio Capacity, i 
not Capacity alone: there muſt be ſome 
: degree of ACTUALITY, or elſe MorT1oy 
can never exiſt. Shall we then call i 
pure ACTUALITY — cannot afſn 
that, when we have made Capacity 
one of it's requiſites. ; Beſides, how 
ſhould Motion be ſeen 1 in pure AFuality, 
10 an Actuality, which never exiſts, till Me 
tion is at an end? A Man ſurely a 
no more be called moving towards Lon 
don, Who! is actually arrived there, that 
he who, poſſeſſing the Capacity of go. 


ing thither, forbears to exert 7 of hi 
motive et, 
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Ir Motion therefore bs caliber Caps 
city alone, nor  Aetuality alone, and ye 
both (as it appears) are efſential to it; 
'tis IN BoTH we muſt look after it 
a 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


" orb 


AS DERIVING IT's ExisTENcR FROM 44 


BOTH. 


atent CharaFer: not the CAPABLE Braſs, 


the Reddening, that i is the Moriox. ; 


Il he more ancient Sects of Pythagoreans 


pnd Platonics, tho' they give different 


or yet the ACTUAL Statue, but the 
APACITY IN ExzrcY, that is to ſay, 
he Braſs in F uſion, while it is becoming 
the Statue, and 7s not yet become. Thus 
oo, when a Complexion i is actually Red, 
we ſay not that it reddens; much leſs 
lo we aſſert ſo, while it remains per- 
ealy Pale; but as every pale Complexion 
mplics a Capacity to become red, 'tis in 
ue ENERGY OF THis CAPACITY exiſts 


In the account of MoT1on here eiven 
ve ſee the Doctrine of the Peripatetics. 


Dd Deſcrip- 


Ms ang 


SucH in fact it will appear; ſome- 
thing MORE than dead Capacity, ſome- 
thing LESS than per fee? Atuality : Ca- 
PACITY ROUZED, and flriving to quit it's 
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AVI. 
R 


TION, DiverSITY. 
while oppoſite forces are equal, then i; 
Motion ſuſpended, and revives not till In 
equality deſtroys the Equilibrium ; for thi 
reaſon they called MoTion, Inzqua- 
LITY. Again, becauſe every thing, which 

is moving, is not in ſome certain Attri 

butes, either what it was, or what i 


naturally flow from one Source, and that 


1 Exeęò rura, „ ":\VIOOTYTQy 3 TO un 2%. Philsp. i 


98. 


5 cauſe, whenever any thing is moved, it 
is ſome way or other droerfified eithet 
in Quantity, or in Ruality, or at leaſt in 


ohjolute, but with a peculiar reference 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Deſcriptions, ſeem to have deduced them 
all from the ſame Principles. Thus be. 


Place, for this reaſon they called Mo. 
A gain, becauſe, 


apill be ; for this reaſon they called Mo- 
Tion, NoN-ENTITY (x), not Non-entiy 


FE A Peſtiipeina of Mori 


i. , N i ; PR ; : : 1 — 
"I'S : N i — . ä . 


i) ME Pe * o% TOY 17 „vnc wv 6020 


Phyſic. p. 144. Ed or Mon: "Os ſee before p. 397 | 


155 
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js, from it's mdefinite (y) and unaſcer- CXvl. 


ainable appearance. Now the reaſon ——= 
hy it /o appears, is, as we have ſaid, 
becauſe we cannot place it either in 2 
fmple Capacity of things, or in 2% 
ſnple . ACTUALITY. The Bow for ex- 
mple moves not, becauſe i it may be bent; 
or becauſe it 7s bent; 3 but the Motion 
lies between; lies in an imperfect and ob=- 
ure union of the two together; is THE 
kCTUALITY (if I may ſo ſay) Even of 
APACITY ITSELF (z); imperfect and 
5 8 ohſeure, 


— 


i 


()) — airy de Tz tis rabræ Tifevas aures, rh = 
Lag Tb Joxe; fivas n Kino. Phy/. p. 45. Edit. 
Wb. The Cauſe of their placing MoTION among theſe 
N bings, is, that it appears 10 be ſomething INDEFINITE. : 


(z) We have juſt before ſtiled it the ENERGY or 
LAPACITY ; here, the ACTUALITY OF CAPACITY. 
Ubeſe expreſſions are difficult, unleſs we attend to 
the manner, in which they are uſed. Ihe TINGS 
[Creek expreſſes the Sentiment chus—3 T2 Juvaprs - 
469 ETEAEN Eu, 7 T, x-, io — TRE ENnER- 

| bY of what exiſts IN Pow ER, con ſi dered as so ext Hing, : 
I MoT1on. Arift. Phyſic. ; 43: Edit. Sylb. — And 
oon after, p. 45—Tz ot doe a tial THY A 


2 | wy 8 
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XVI. obſcure, becauſe ſuch is Cargerry 0 
328 which it belongs. = 
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'Toivuv 0 bn. rg, Bs ee Nin rue £3104 
torauTnh d kuk geren, 014 elo, XD U id, 
auge oft 0 lv. Arit. Phyſ. l. iii. c. 2.— The Pa. 

fon why Moron appears to be INDEFINITE, 75, that they 

is no placing it fi mply either in the Capacity of things, 
or inthur ENERGY 2 for neither 1s that nec Hari, ' 72620, 
_ which is CAPABLE OF BECOMING @ certain Quantity; 
nor that, which is a certain Duantity in ENERGY ail 

ACT. Indeed the MoT1oN itſelf af pears to be a wertan 
Sort of Energy, but then *tis an IMPERFECT one; and 
the reaſon of this is, the CAPACITY ITSELF 1s I. 

PERFECT, OF WHICH it is the ENERGY, Hen 

therefore it becomes hard to comprehend it's Nature: far 

is neceſſary to place it either in Privation, or in Capatii 
or elſe in ſimple Energy, and yet no one of theſe appears ti 
be poſſible. The Manner therefore, which we have met: 
 _ tioned, is the only one remaining, which is, that it ſhui 

; be a peculiar Sort of Energy, and that, ſuch a one as Ut 
have deſeribed ; HARD TO DISCERN, AND YET P05 
SIBLE TO EXIST. P. 15 Ar. Edit. 9 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Axp ſo much for Mor ION PHYSI- 
cal, it's different Species, and it's ge- 


neral Character. We are now to in- 
quire concerning Motion of another 


kind. 
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406 PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHAP. XvIL 


Concerning Motion NoT-PuysIcal— 3 
This means MEeTAPHYSICAL, and why | 
75 called—Spontaneity—Wa ant—Percep- | 
ton, Conſciouſneſs, Anticipation, Pre- 
conception Appetite, Reſentment, Rea- 
en Motion Phyfical and 1 letaphyſical : 
how united—Diſcord and Harmony of the 

. internal Principles—Powers vegetative, 
animal, r ational—Immortality—ResT, 
mts ſeveral Species—MoT ION, Fo co iat ; 

Py perceptive Beings it appertains ; to what, | 


not—and whence the Di ference. 5 


XVII. 


chap. | \UR Comemplation Sik may 
be called Phyſical, becauſe 'tis a- 
1 Ph y/ical Motions, that the whole has 
been employed, and 'tis from Phyjucal 
Obſervations, that the whole has been 


deduced. But he, who ſtops here, has 
| but 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
ut half finiſhed his Work, if it be true 


ee as the original Source of Motion. 


Warn a Boy carries about with him 
n Inſect in a Box, we call not this 


hs the In ech. Motion as an Animal, 


407 
Chap. 
nat Corporeal Maſſes only move, becauſe XVII. 

P 
hey are moved (a); ; and therefore cannot be 


ecauſe a Nut or a Pebble would have | Z 


zoved in like manner. (2) When the 


me 5 ning: a Wing: of — In- 


— : — 5 —— — — OY 


(a) Tg Xavsy Purveae, cure: Wav ve To T042g- 


v IE, xe 2 abi That which GivES M. 
n PHYSICALLY, 7s ſelf MOVEABLE for every 


ing, which gives Mation in this manner, is moved alſo 


. And ſoon after TVT d wot Jie we apa 


 wagi—This, (namely the giving Motion) it does 
 ConTACT ; ſo that at the ſame time (while it acts) 
is atted upon. Ari Mot. Flu. J. ili. c. I, P- 44» 


5. Eait. Sylb. 


( þ) 1 an To (ixiov elvaiy & Eher 1 ag, | 
ndtv Cvpbannopive Te Pinolir -—That ſeems to be 
ORCED or COMPELLED, of which the Principle or 
loving Cauſe is FROM WITHOUT, while the Being 
mpelled contributes nothing from ſelf. Ethic, N... 
iii. c. I, . 37+ Edit. Hb. 


Dd 4 ia, 


405 
Chap. ſe, makes it deſcribe a circular Mating I 
round a Pin or Needle, even this cannot 4 
well be called the Inſect's Motion; for 
it's Motion, as an Animal, is not, like a a 
I met, round a Center. So far however 1 
the Motion differs from that in the Box, 4 
that by being a mixt Motion, the centri- I 
Jugal Part is the Animal own, the cen J 
tripetal is extraneous. But if ever the 
Wing detach itſelf, and the fortunate In- 
ſect flie off; ; at that inſtant the Mixture N 
of extraneous is no more, and the Motion ö 

D thence forward becomes properly and , 
purely animal. 1 


XVII. 
—— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


| Any what is 4 which gives the M- 
tion this proper and pure character ?—It | 
is SPONTANEITY (c), that pure and in- 
nate Impulſe ariſing from the Animal it- | 


| , ” . 


40 To i £X20L0V Wb & av „gha, 5 8 1 aexn tv abr e 
That ſhould ſeem to be SPONTANEOUS, of which the | 
Principle or Moving Cauſe is IN THE BEING ITSELF. | 

| Etb. Nic. L iii. c. 1. . Eu. 


el, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
5 by which alone it's Flight is then 
roduced and conducted. 


AnD thus, whit we paſs from Flying 


) Innate and Spontaneous Impul, lf, that is 
ſay in other words, from Flying to 


s Cauſe, we pals al ſo inſenſibly from 


lotion Phy} ical to Metap/, 22 ical; for M- 
APHYSICS are properly converſant a- 


out primary and internal Cauſes. We 


409 
Ch: ap. 
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all not ſuch Impulſe Aeg cal, as if - 


were KETE ThV οο½« xivncu, ſomething 
bſequent to natural Motion, that is, to 
lying (for this would ſet Effect before 


auſe, a prepoſterous order indeed !) ; 
ut we call it Metaphy/s ical, becauſe tho 


uly prior in itſelf, it is ſubſequent in 


lan's Contemplation, whoſe Road of Sci- 
ice is naturally upward, that is, from 


ffect to Cauſe, from Senſible to Intel- 


mu 0 808 


fes 9 — * * „— * — — 


(4) flew 1 p. 9. See alſo the 1 Tai 


on of Vol. I. p. 365, and of the preſent Treatiſe, 


344, Note (ch. 


 Spon- 


MF IN"; 


ln 
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Chap. 
XVII. 
| 


PHILOSOPHICAL | 


SPONTANEOUS Impulſe (e) is to the la- ſary 
lect the Cauſe of Flying; ſo it is to the 


Dolphin, of Swimming ; to the Man, 0 


. Walking. But what is the Cauſe of M to : 


this Impulſe itſelf ; ? And why do Ani- 


mals poſſeſs it, more than Stocks or | 
Stones? ö 


| remark, that every Animal, however ex- ö 
quiſite in it's frame, is nevertheleſs far 
from being perfect, being ſtill the Part 
of a greater and more perfect Whole J. 


IurETus et rerum APPETITUS—Ejuſd. ii. 3—Na- 
TURALEM enim APPETITIONEM, quam vocant ogwity , 
itemque, &c, De Fin. iv. 14.—Seneca uſes the words, 
SPONTANEOS Morus. Epiſt. õũ *r. ; 


guædam PARTICULA PERFECTI. Cic. de Nat. Dior. 


a To ſolve this queſtion, we muſt fel 


ul 


* 


— 


(e) OH. Diog. Laert. vii. 85, Una 5 pars in ö 


Arrzriru poſita eff. Cic. de Offic. i. 28.— Arr  — 
 TITIONESque, gquas illi ogpos vocant, obedientes ere WI ii. 1, 


Ration —De Offic. ii. 5.— Animalia, que habent ſus the x 


O ) Ioſe autem ad ants RY perfefus, 2 F 7 


ü. 
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ö which it is connected 15 many neceſ- 
by: * 


Oxz of theſe for example is common 


411 


Chap. 
. 


all Animals, that of Food or Ali- 
ent. Suppoſe then hi, Want were not 


) be gratified, what would be the con- 
quence ?—The Animal would periſh. 
-And how has Providence obviated this 


anger ?—It has given to every Animal, f 


owever baſe, however young, not only 
Conſciouſneſs of this Want, but an 05 


ure Senſation of ſome diſtinction in 
ings without; and a Preconception or 
[nticipation in favour of that Aliment | 
hich it is to prefer, from ah inward 


_ of ts m—_ I 9). 929 


— 


56 


14. 3 of this vol. p. 230, . and the end of 
e preſent Chapter. 


What is applied by Cicero in the above Paſſage to 


lan, may with equal propriety be applied to all other 
nimals, and needs no proving. I'was a funda- 
iental Doctrine of the Stoics. | N 


0 ) —nesro OLXELOV £3V2k war! Cw Y aur 


(Fam, 5 Thy T&VTHS ourtidrow——The thing PRIMA- 


RILY 


Chap p. thus without ather T eaching or \ Experi. | 


XVII. ence, but merely from an innate Feel- 4 


= Being, that Infants are able to diſtin. 1 
guiſh Milk from Vinegar ; and Silk. 3 
worms. the Leaf of a Mulberry from 
that of a Laurel or an Aſh (8). Now Þ then 


| RILY INTIMATE fo every Animal, is it's ow Con- : 
STITUTION, and a Consciouvenaes of it. Dix. j 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ing of what is conducive to ieir proper | 


| the 1 0 


Tant. Vil. os: 


1 b) ap - Simul Sew natum fit e fi 31 con. al 


 ciliari, et commendari ad ſe conſervandum et ſuum Sta- vert 
tum, et ad ea, quæ conſervantia ſunt ejus Status, dili- WM Incl 
genda; alienari autem ab interitu, iiſque rebus, que in - WM ture, 
teritum videantur adferre. Cic. de Fin. iii. 85. Bein 


Thus Seneca Onuxizus (ſe. Animalibus) Cox. | H 


STITUTIONIS SUZ SENSUS EST, et ind Membrorum te 


7 tam expedita tractatio. Epiſt. exxi.— Soon after— node 


Conſtitutionem ſuam [Animal] craſſe intelligit, ſumma- ¶ et m 
tim, et obſcure—and again—ante omnia eft Mei cura: Y 
Hboc animalibus ineft cunctis © nec inſeritur, ſed Ixx As- A 
 crTuR, — And ſoon after, ſpeaking of the terror, I} © * 
which ſome Animals feel in their earlieſt ſtate, when Mer 


they firſt behold a Hawk, or a Cat, he adds—apparet I} L, 


illis ineſſe Scientiam nocituri, non EXPERIMENTO COL» | Qu 
| LECTAM 3 nam, antequam poſſint experiri, cauent. * 


if 
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hele Preconceptions or Anticipations, is a 


I T.. 1 A ,, 9 . 
one , . EW 


Even the ferocious tribes of Animals, when their 
owers become mature, are beton, how to employ 


hem, by an 2 1 internal Inſtinct. 


Dente hows, cornu taurus pelit, unde nf InT rus 


Arn 


As to c ATE an 1 is la nothing 


true, (and it requires no great Logic to prove) 
at, if by IX x ATE Ip As be meant IN x ATE PRo- 
os1T10NSs, there never were, nor ever can be any 


ich things exiſting. But this no ways tends to ſub- 
ert that innate Diſtinction of things into Eligible and 


neligible, according as they are ſuitable to every Na- 


re, or not ſuitable; a Diſtinction, which every 


eing appears to recognize from it's very birth. 


Hence the Author above quoted i in the ſame Epiſtle 


-tenera quoque animalia, a materno utero, vel quoquo 


ode effuſa, quid fit 985 hum 205 PROTINUS 8 5 


mort: 8 devitant. Fl 


And tis upon this reaſoning we may venture 
affirm, that every /uch Being in it's earlieſt mo- 
ents perceives itſelf to be an Animal, tho' it may not be 
iloſophically informed, what an Animal really is— 
UID 817 anna, neſeit z ANIMAL ESSE ſe ſeit. | 


ig. 


Whatever 
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Chap.  oontaneous Impulſe : : for 'tis in theſe that | 


XVII. 


days, may have thought concerning this Subject, 
that Philoſopher ſurely can be hardly ſuſpected f f.. 
 vouring Innate Ideas, who held THE HUMAN w_— 1 


pure and unmixed— iti wdr voi, apryn tia | : 
and this, becauſe [in any compound] that which i: 
alien, by ſhewing itſelf along with other Object, i in- 


INTELLECT in it's Nature was nothing elſe than mere mes 
CaraciTY, or THE BEING CAPABLE—@Fs Wy As 
abr th Quow rin fond tHH]Mi, GAN ” rabrm, on Wina 
 Ouvaeror=—That in conſequence it WAS NOT any fi ele | g SBE E 


for that then it would become veſted with ſome corporeal | | 
Quality, and be either hot or cold, and have ſome corporea! I char 
Organ, as the ſenſitive faculty has; whereas now it has non: 


4A Ti5 yixroiro, Fepjuos 1 uxede, E pave 71 l 
eln, dete To lehne vov d Scr 9 — He con- 
n at laſt his Reaſonings with telling us—that the 
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| 


ſuch Impulſe finds an adequate efficient } unde 


Caule. 0 
1 — 


Intellet 
er a Ct 
Was in 
jreben, 
Hu 
10 wit, 
in wh 
lo bi 
Nzs, 


| Whatever others in ancient, or even in modern 


or rather it's INTELLECTIVE PART, from it's on. 
prehending all things, ta be for that very reaſon ; ſomethin | 


Raa, and ohiruds — mageſipöö y Rö To 
a vτο¹,è 2 aurupga le. bat therefore the una 


one of the whole tribe of Beings, before it comprebended } cient] 


and under fled it—0 Sea vahHEUhn rig M,? New | ſollo 


v0 i5w ivegytig Tov dvr, wel vorrv—That tum WM T1 


net therefore probable it ſhould be blended with the Boch, PACI 


mixed 


wvery 
Char 
lies of 
to th 
dylla 


"I 29 liel x Na eb ſor euro» 700 chart t 92 | 


Lela, 
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zuſe. But if we include all theſe 
ader the common name of Perception, 


We 


__ : a 22 : : a 8 * 


elle, as he had ſaid befire, was in CAPACITY, of. 
a certain manner, the ſeveral Objecis intelligible ; but 
„in ACTUALITY no one of them, until it firſt com- 
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C hap. 
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"En 


thended it—and that it was the fame with the Mind 


HuMAan UNDERSTANDING [in it's original State] 


witha Rasa TABULA or WRITING TABLET, 


which nothing as et had been ACTUALLY Written Go 


pra WeoTrpevy ors dockt wws is} r vor 0 
"A GAN EvTEAEN £19 dd, el G un v0 qͤct 9 ˙ 
, doe & Veauppariiy, w unde rde. zert. 


ary 2 onte cuba en! 18 Ne. hs 


Mot. de Anima, I. i, iv. 


As to the Simile of a RAS Taivia, or to enk 
a language more modern and familiar) that of A 
EET OF FAIR WRITING PAPER, tho' it be ſufſi- 
ntly evident of itſelf, it may be illuſtrated i in the 


lowin g manner. 


The Human Intelle is ay 1 untainted C. A- 
CITY, as a Sheet of fair Writing Paper is pure un— 


wed, untainted WHITENEsSs. The pure unmixed 


aracter of this intellectual Capacity renders it fit for 


ry Objes of Comprehenſion, as the pure unmixed 
aracter of the Paper makes it adequate to every pe- 


of Writing. The Paper would not be adequate 
his purpoſe, were it previouſly ſcrawled over with 


lables or Letters. As far only as it is clear, it is 
capable; 


.... K r 
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Chap. we ſhall then find, that PencerlON 1s 
the PO Cage of SPONTANEoOus Iu- 
"PULSE ;Þ 


* a DN — 


— 


capable; and if we ſuppoſe it per feftly elear, then is it l 
per fecilj capable. The ſame Sort of Reaſoning is appli 
cable * the Human UNDERSTANDING, 1 


1 Buch » we ke to be the Sentiments of this ancient 
Sage on this —— Subject. N 


The Sentimente and Subject, being both of them 
curious, Will (ti tis 9 be an 1 for this Di- 
5 grelbon, 8 5 : 


By it we think it appears, chat it was a received 
Opinion among the Ancients, that [n/tin&s both in 
Man and Reaſt were original, and founded in Naturt,! 
That A, iſtotle held the fame, appears not only from 

bis Hiſtory of Animals, but from the following re- 

markable Paſſage in his Politics, relative to Man. | 
There ſpeaking of the Sacial State, or State of Society, | 
he ſays—Ovoe pat 8v 1 o e Wow EF ru Tolab- 

r Xolvwviau=—that the TenDency to ſuch a Society f 

wa, BY NaTURE in all men. Pol. p · 4 Eait. 90. 


We think Allo it farther appears, that whatever 
Ariftoile thought of Inſtindis reſiding in the lower fa-! 
culties of Man, [n/tin&s reſpecting the purpoſes of 
common Life and Soaety, yet, as to the SUPREME and 
INTELLECTIVE PART, this he held in it's original | 
State to be WHOLLY PURE and UNMIXED, and only 
fitted, by that Purity, for general and univerſal Cm. 

pribenjun. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 47 


71.88 ; that 'tis 7 the Animal impel it= Chap p. 
If, becauſe tis /o that it perceives; it XVII. 0 
ves not ſo Perceive, becauſe it is ſo m- 9 


led ( 7 J. 


Tus Impulſe hitherto ſpoken of is of 
rlieft date, commencing in a manner 
ith the Animal itſelf; and, as it merely 
ſpects the Body and bodily Pleaſure, is 
iſtinguiſhed from other Impulſes vy the 
ame of APPETITE (4). 


1 RO? a the Scene of 
erception enlarges, and the number of 
pontaneous Impulſes increaſe of courſe 
ith it. Yet while Pleaſure corporeal con- 
nues the ſole Object, and there appears 
0 Danger either in eee or Pre- | 


. h 1 —_— * K 
WT DOR 83 
— — — FEI — 


te: n. He th (like the reſt) to have e juſtly 
iſinguiſhed between INNATE INSTINCTS, and IN- 
ATE PROPOSITIONS. 


(i) — deeydueba 7 dr. Joxes, bas} I J ont, kin - 
yoda. Ariſi. Metaph. A. C. p. WS Edit. Sylb. 


( EITIOYMIA, 


Be: - 5 * 


2 LEES oo a a at. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ; 
Chap. ſerving it, the Impulſe is ſtill an Ab- lad 
; petite, varying only 1 in it's name, as the ne 
Pleaſure, to which it iS referred, varies heca 
in the Species. Nea / 


Sources of ſimple Appetite, there are alſo} 


LET, beſides theſe Preconceptions, the p 


— conceptions of offering Violence, and that 


of e as or "— are CY! ins * 


his proper and natural Preparations. Iro 


others of re/itins Danger, and theſe na- | but 


turally call forth another Power, I mean and 
the Power of ANGER (1): Few Animals, 4 
when young, feel any ſuch Preconceptions 
but the more ferocious and ſavage are ſurd 

to find them at maturity; and the 1700 
cible Impulſes ſoon ſpontaneouſly attendg 
prompting the Lion to employ his Fange; 
the Vultur his Talons ; ; the Boar his ISR 
25 Tuſk ; and every other Animal of prey * 


All theſe Spontaneous Impu Ie bs, as well ( 


* 


—— —— 


(1) OTMOS. „ 


cluded 
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luded under the common name of Irra- 
mal (in), being called by this name, 


ecauſe t they have nothing to do - 


egſon. 


Bur when RT ASO becomes ſtrong 


nough to view it's proper Objects; 


iat Sight, to which no Being here 
ut Man alone is equal; when the Moral 
id the Intelligible riſe before his mental = 
ye, and he beholds the fair Forms of 
004 and of Truth; ; then too ariſe Im- bas 
uſes of a far more noble kind, thoſe to 


riendſhip, to Society, to Virtue, and 
Science IC . 


IE : 


— 


() AAOTOFE, as well as AOTIKOS and AO- 
E, are Terms too well known, to need more than 


be mentioned. 


( 6) This Progreſſion from the lower to the ſupe- 


Yr Faculties is well deſcribed by Cicero. 


Prima e enim conciliatio hominis ad ea, que ſunt ſe- 
ndum naturam : ſimul autem cepit intell;igentiam, vel 
tionem potius (quam aapeilant wor illi) viditque re- 
m agendarum ot dinem, et, wt ita dicam, concordiam; 5 

E e 2 OY mults 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Any thus i is Man not only a Micro- 
— coſm in the Structure of his Body, but 


Fen A " , 1 — * . 


— t—_ _—_ — 


multo eam pluris eflimavit, quam omnia 7 que pri. : 
mum dilexerat : atque ita cogitatione et ratione cnlegit, 
ut flatueret in eo conlocatum ſummum illud hominis pxg | 
SE LAUDANDUM: ET EXPETENDUM BONUM. ie j 
de Fin. iii. 6. . f 


 Unicuique etati ſua conflitti ft: 4 en FR 
puero, alia ſent : omnes enim conſtitutioni conciliantur, in 
ud ſunt. Inſans fine dentibus eft : huic conſtitutioni ſue | 
conciliatur. Enati ſunt dentes : huie, & e. Sen. Ejift, | 
cxxi. The whole Epiſtle is worth peruſal, in parti. } 
cular what follows—Ergd infans ei conſtitutioni fie f 
5 conciliatur, que TUN c infanti eft, non que Futura iu. 

vent et. Neque enim, ST ALIQUID ILLI MAJUs ind 
evo TRANSEAT, reflat ; non HOC quoque, in quo * | 

citur, SECUNDUM NATURAM EST, N 


See alſo his elegant Application of this Dodtrine to | 
the different Stages of that well-known Vegetable, | 
Corn, from it's firſt appearance above the ground, to 
it's State of maturity. Nam et illa herba, que in 


Segetem, dc. Ep Ji p-. 603. Edit. Varior. 


See alſo how elegantly Cicers applies the ſame Doc- 
trine to the Vine, where to the vegetative Powers he 
firſt ſuppoſes Sex/e ſuperadded ; and then to Senſe, | 
Reajon; each Superaddition ſtill increaſing i in value, 
tho? not robbing the former Powers of their due re- 
gard and attention Et nunc quidem, quod cam tuctur, 
a 128 FR * 


in 
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baſeſt 


11 


* 


E 


u de Viti pull mum 2 of 4 Kc. De Fin. 
„ 14. 


| See Vol. the Firſt, Dialogue concerning Happineſs, 
part the ſecond, and the Notes, p. 302, &c. 


The Number and Subordination of the animating 


Powers are well diſtinguiſhed | in the following Ex- 5 


tracts. 


To bY Four 178 Joſh = l Aaxhrires 7 Tois py - 


dera. w Cuban elo Tois d TWwis u- 
cn, 251016 os bia "peoun* duvaprrs d timopacy Seer 
10, endes GgexT OV, XKAVNTIXOV XGTG TOTO, Out 


JonTIXOV* uralt oe 1075 Kb Gvrois To Serie 4s- 
10% regol Ot 70 ab T6 20 70 ale nr ei 0 ro 
aurhrtcev, 0 10 OgeeTIV* veep ic nd yoo. indi | 


*% Jupos 5 Ghee, 10 ot Can Wavra lian EX Tay 


airfnoew, 75 pi. w ot eiobnos vince ils, dr 
100% Te » Nur, g 1 emibupicey Tz Yap nity deegig 


tf aurn ith regard to the Powers of the Soul that 


have been enumerated, to ſome Beings they apbertain ALL. 


of them ; to others, only SOME of them ; and ts «hers, 
only Thos of them. The Powers we 3 mentioned, are 
he Nutritive, the Senſitive, the Power of Neſire, of lo- 


cal Motion, of Ratiocination. Now to Plants there ap- 
pertains only the Nutritive Power ; to other Beings both 


this, and the Senſitive : but if the Senſitive, then the 
Power W Deſire; for , and Reſentment, and 


Ee 3 Volitien 
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in the syſtem too of his Impulſes in- Chap, - 5 bf 
cluding all of them within him from the XVII. | 
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the Lace- mative Power, and others peſſe js it not e the 40 
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8 
15 


aolition (the three great leading Powers) i are 0 of | 
them a Species of Deſire, and all Animals have at leajt | 
one of the Senſes, I mean the Senſe of Touch. Now 10 
the Being, which poſſeſſes Senſation, to this appertain alſ, | 
Pleaſure and Pain, and that which is Pleaſuralle and | 
_ Painful. But if theſe, then Appetite ; for Appetite is thy | 
; Def re of that, which is Pleaſurable.. Ari ft. de Anim, , 
J. 11. c. 3. 


And ſoon ander Avev N v Ty 5 Sper v To lo- 
bnrinou 24 kel Ts c. nere xf. Scrat To Seema 
Ev Tois Purotse Lahn de, dtv {atv TY G, TWV d- 
3 +0 1 / c 5 r - » 
Awv ai 01,0 twv wo ond bb, Pn 0s & TWY GAA) 
rogge O vd 7 05 C 37. UTR dre Chon * 
Vu, 8e ech O Ne ln 9 Tov aiobyTIOY 7% thi) 
5 N 70 KATE TOTOY X4VNTIX0V, T% d u EE reikr- 


T&iov Ot 2 70 H x icon, Ni 0 d αοοο,ẽ“ñ 9s 1 


E araęxtr Ni 7005 fat ran TET085 PR 74 
AouTa war olg Of ExEIvv EASY, * Tac dexirhlit 
A TOIS fav v Oavrac ia, T% dE T&UTH 4 


CI ithbout the Nutritive. Power there is no Senſe 


tive; but then the Nutritive is ſeparated from the Senſi— 


tive in Plants. Again, without Touch there can be none 


of the other Senſations, but there may be Touch without 


any of the reſt ; for thus are there many Animals, which 
have neither Sight, nor Hearing, nor even a Senſation of 


Smells. Farther ftiil, of the Senſitive Beings ſame paſſejs 


Or aer 


baſeſt to the moſt ſublime (o). He in- 
cludes them all, as being poſſeſſed of all | 
Per- f 


— N 
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perception; and Perception we have now Chap. 
found to be the ge of all enen XVII. 
PCT by 


<< V. 


** — * 


Order of Belnzs, and thoſe the 05 in . are 


thoſe, which poſſeſs the Powers of REASONING and Dis- 
CUSSION : and among the mortal and periſhable Beings 
theſe, 10h p2ſſejs theſe Powers, poſſeſs ALL the remain- 
ing Species; but thoſe, who poſſeſs any one of theſe 


Powers in particular, do not all of them therefore poſſeſs 
the Reaſoning Power, but ſome of them want even the 


Power of Phanſy or Imagination; others of them conduct 


themſelves and live by "that [inferior Power] alone. 


Arijt. de Anim. I. ii. e. 3. p. 28. e as DEC 


before, p. 106, Note (g, 


It muſt he here obſerved, that Pian are ſaid TO 0. 


Live (Cy) tho? not to be ANiMaLs (Con) ; 
Character of ANIMAL being derived from the 8 


of SENSATION, of which Plants are ſuppoſed deſti- 
tute; while that of LIE appertains to them, be- 
cauſe they GROW, and PRODUCE each of fem SEED 


ofter their kind. 


F] heſe different Powers, as they ſtand united in one 


ſubject, may be better comprehended, by marking 


their clear and diſtinct character, when they exiſt 4. 


part, in different Subjects. | 


le) The preceding 8 have ſeſpect to the 


threefold Diviſion of the Sour, adopted by the Pytha- 


goreans and Platonics, by which they made it to be 


Rational, Iraſcible, and Concapoſerbles. and called it's 
= 3 - 4 dhe 


We 


EEE... ˙ ——— ˙ WI 7.55". f 


2 


3 


mWuts., . e qti. . . . a rr — ——— OO — MM „ — 
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object of Senſe, ſometimes of Intellect, | 
5 ſometimes a m taken Good, at other 
times a real one, (in as much as Senſa- 
tion is fallible, and Reaſon may be de- | 
| ceived) ſo the whole amounts to this; 
the Cauſe of Spontaneous Impu Ile is te 
Perception of abſent Good, and that either | 
Jenjit ele or ! either real or appa- | 


ee —— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


We muſt remember however that tis I 
not Perception ſimply; which cauſes ſuch | 
" Impulſe ; but tis Perception of Want 
Wit/hin, and of adequate Good without ; 
and that as this Good is ſometimes an q 


rent . 


ArrrR this manner we perceive one 
of the moſt important Unions; the Union 


= 2 — 


55 W Adlep, Gude, and En le, Rea- | 


| Notes on the lame, pages 212, 240, 3345 356. 


* * _— — 


SON, ANGER, and CONCUPISCENCE or APPETITE. 


See Diog. Laert. iii. 90. Plato's n. is founded 
on this Diviſion. 


( þ ) See Vol. the Firft, Treat i on | Happineſs and 


7 
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of thoſe two capital Motions, the Phy- : 


fcal and the Metaphy/ical. Tux Sour 


per cerves thoſe Goods, which it is con- 
ſcious that the Animal wants. Hence 
an Impulſe to obtain them by employing : 


the Organs of the Body; and this, as 


Chap. | 
XVII. 5 


far as the Sou! only i 18 concerned, „ 
Motion Merap/ Meal. Hence the Bodi, 
Organs actually are employed, and this 


we call Motion Phyſical. Perception leads 


the way; Spontaneous Impulſe follows ; and 
ie Body ſupplies the place of an Inſtru- | 


ment or Tool (50%. 


As 


— — W 


0 ros dl Z £74 To Niue x, wparlew Ta 


Fa ne wiv £0/% ITIQG Ty Xuveiola Jo- 
O77 4er, Th uv £/0TNG GUTIOS TS KWELO UL = 


| \ 2 WP 5 970 A 4, \ 
we ng, raurng d YWopaivns N 08 auotr,otws, 1 d 
Davraoiag 2) vonoewe— And thus it is, that ANIMALS 


roceed to move themſelves and att, a DESIRE being the 
i/t and immediate Cauſe of their moving, and this Deſire 
eing occaſioned either by SENSATION, or elſe by IMA- 
ZINATION and INTELLECTION. Arift. de Animal. 
Hotu. c. vii. p. 15 * Edit. 128 : 


Ta pb vag Geyer lien magaruaCu © LL 


ries T& N waln, 1 0: eib 7% JOLLY Tyv l veg 1 


Oavræcic 


XVII. Good, fo, if it miſs that Good, 2% My. | 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
As every animal Motion has a view ty | 


tion ceaſes, and the Animal is left diſ | 
contente d: if it obtain it, the Animal! 18 | 
happy, but then too the Motion ceaſes , 
for the End is obtained, to which the 
Motion tended. And thus is all animal N the 
Motion in it's Nature finite, as It has a 
| Beginning and an End; z asSit begins from | 
the Want of Good, and ends in it's Ac- , 
quiſition. Hence too as it ends where it | 
begins, it bears an analogy to Motion | 
- circular, Where we run a complete round, | 


K I SY - 
RY —_— 


——_— 


Oarraciæ · airy d yiyuelas 7 di vorotwe, i d ,. 
ct — The CORPOREAL FEELINGS prepare in @ pro- 
per manner the ORGANIC PARTS of the Body; DłE- 

SIRE prepares thoſe Feelings ; that Deſire is prepared by 
ſome Fancy or APPEARANCE ; and this laſt ariſes ei- 
ther thro INTELLECTION or SENSATION. 8 
J. c. 8. p. 157. Edit. 90. 1 


If it be aſked why nothing has been faid concern- | 
ing Aver/ion and Evil, as well as concerning Valition | 
and God; the Anſwer is, that 1 fly Evil is to ſeek  - 
Good; and t eſcape Evil is to obtain Good; ſo that in 
the preſent inquiry they are both included, 


„„ oO My mx 


by 


| 


by returning to the point whence we 


began. 
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＋ 18 no-unentertaining Speculation to 
attend to theſe internal Motions, as they 
ariſe from the different Prevalence of 
their different internal Cauſes. Within 
the Soul of Man there are Paſi tons, and 
2 Principle of Feaſon: . | ſometimes the 


internal Motion ariſes from many Paſſic ons 


at once, and the Soul is like a Sea when z 
agitated by mn Winds. ok 75 


— mp. eftuat ingens 


Ino in corde PUDOR, mixtoque INS ANIA 


Lucru (7). 


Here ah Motion is tempeſtuous, and 
Reaſon during the Storm appears to be 


overwhelmed. At other times ſhe. inter- 
poſes, but without ſucceſs; and in ſuch 


caſe the Motion is equally turbid and ir- 


7 bd ms a _ * 5 nn 
. . * , 3 4 — , 


„ EE . — 


(r) En. x. 870. 


regular. 


PHILOSOPHICAL {| 
| OE Thus Medea, when ſhe i is about | 


*o murder her children; me 1 
tor 

"Ka Harb le, ol ts Tec A xancl · WA the 
Hufes gc de a Hur E beiſad ren (9. | 18 C 

| E know the 2 iſchiefs, that T ſoon ſhall aft, | 0 
lat 


| But Pate on over rules 9 better thoughts, 


There are times too, when Reaſon as 
with greater ſucceſs, and when the Ms. 
Lion becomes of courſe more placid and 
: ſerene. But whenever ſhe is ſo far able 
to eſtabliſh her authority, as to have the 
Paſſions obey her uniformly without mur- 


orderly, that fair and equal Motion, by 
which the Stoics repreſented even Har- 


. Well-faming Y —— 1 i 


intel: I illa beata vita, ſecundo defluens curſu. Se- 
nec. Ep iſt. 120. See allo of this 8 p. 261, 262. 


muring or oppoſition, then follows that 


PINESS itſelf, and elegantly called it the 


4 . — _ 


—— —_ — — 


0 dos pit. KEs 28. P. 144+ Bat 1 
Euripid. Med. v. 1078, 9. 


TO "Eve oe Gi See Diog. Laert. vii. 88. Hin 


Brsiprs, 
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Bes1Des the well- flowing b men- Chap. 
tioned, which is of a kind purely moral, XVII. © 


there is another highly valuable, which 
is of a kind purely intellectual. It is un- 


der thts Motion, that the Man of Specu- 


lation paſſes, thro' the road of Syllogiſm, 


from the /impleſt Truths to the * com- 


plicated Theorems. 


| Anp here it may be remarked, that as | 
pure and original Truth is the Object of 
our moſt excellent VoLITION (it being all 
that we ſeek, conſidered as Beings intel- 


gent), ſo is it as ſtrictly and properly the 


Object of our mo/t excellent PERCEPTION ; ; | 
there being no perceptive Power, but our 
Tntelle& alone, that can reach it. Tis 


here then we behold the meaning of an 


antient and im portant gp e THE 
PRIMARY OsJxcrs | | PeRCEPTION : 
AND oF VoriTION ARE THE SAME — 8 


— 


_—— ** — * * 


(4) T3 OPEKTON x3 70 'NOHTON xaver, 8 _ 25 
u⁰¹ ir- 9 TA NPATA, TA AYTA—The 


| DESIRABLE 


5 purſuit of the contemplative, the natural 
| Object of their Wants, equally as ho- 
nours are to the ambitious, ve as ban- 
quets to the luxurious (ﬆ). 


which it is ſo denominated), but alſo that 


HAS THE HIGHEST FACULTY OF THE OOUL A PE- 
| EULIAR Goo, as much'as the other faculties have, YU 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tis hence alſo we may learn, that not | 


only ALL Good 1s TRUTH (as there can | p 
Pe- 
be none ſuch without a reaſon, from . 

ani! 


ALL TRUTH 1s Good, as it is the ſole} 


H Av 
3 i ee _ Wo 
DESIRABLE and the INTELLIGIBLE move, without be. 
ing moved; and of theſe two Genera thoſe Objects, th Wi © 
are HIGHEST and FIRST, are THE SAME, "Rs it 
Metaph. A. C. p. 202. Edit. 905. . 
„„ tu 
When a Theorem of 1 within usa th 
Deſi re to underſtand it; or when, being underſtood, 
it raiſes within us our neceſſary Aſent we do not con- I 
ceive the Theorem itſelf to be moved, either by the De- 
fire, or by the Aﬀent, as the Horſes are moved, that M 
give Notion to the Waggon, or the Waggon moved, fr 
- that gives. motion to it 8 Load. F 
* *) Tho! we ſeldom hear of Guad, in our common 4 
intercourſe with Mankind, but what have reference 7 
to the Body, or at beſt to the lerer Affections; yet 
5 


from 
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Havixe faid thus nch concerning Ge 


perception, and that higheſt Species of XVII. 
— 


animal Impul Ie, I mean Volition, it muſt 


not be forgot, that there are orher internal 


Motions of a very different character, 
where both Perception and Spontaneous 
Inpu ſe a are in a manner wnconcerned. 


WITRIX every Animal there ! is an IN- 


NATE and ACTIVE PowER, which ceaſes | 


not it's work, when Senſe and Appetite 
are aſleep ; 3 which, without any Conſcious 
co-operation of the Animal 1ſelf, carries 
it from an Embryo or Seed to the ma- 
turity of it's proper Form. Now ſo far 


this Power may be called a Principle 


1 At . it ops. (for were 


— 


— — 


from the intelleftual 2 Non of which Good! it ſecks 
FELICITY and PeAcE. 


1 loved her (fays the wiſe Mas: Soaking af Wil. 
dom; and what is Viſdom, but the moſt exalted 
Truth ?) 1 loved her above Health and Beauty, and choſe 
to have her inſtead of Light - for the Light, that cometh 


AE 


from wy never goeth out, Wiſd. vii. 10. . 


1432 


Chap. the progreſs infinite, there could be ng 
XVII. Maturity at all); and fo far it may be 
f 8 called a Principle of Ceſſation or Reſt (3). 
From this point of Reſt it deſerts the 

5 Being gradually, and in conſequence of 

ſuch deſertion the n HSE: — 


tion of the Elements and mere MATTER, and that af 
NATURE, and an internal Princaple the Stagirite ob 


| ſerves— Tür & Obel ouvegwruv Wigas is % 50 
| lexihus 5 GuEnoews* Tara d ,s, GAN 8 wi, 
35 A098 (anAev As to things, which derive ther 


and are cauſed rather by Reaſon, than by Matter. Dt 
An. ii. 4. p. 30. Edit. Sylb. And, not long before, 


it to be ſomething ixor7@- eexnv xwnofs g Scott 


tv auTw, which poſſeſſes within ſelf a Principle of Mo. 
_ TION and of Ker. De An. ii. 1. P. 23. Eait. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


5 


— th. 2 


— 


2 y ) Speaking of the Uierence between the Opery 


Conſtitution from NATURE, there is @a BOUND all 
Proportion in their Magnitude and Growth ; and tl! 
proceed from their SOUL, not from the Element of Fire; 


deſcribing a Phyſical or natural Subſtance, he make 


' e 


"Tis 5 0 this Principle that the Magnitude of the 
Thiſtle, the Oak, the Bee, the Elephant, and every W- 


other natural Produdtion, whether animal or veget- 
able, is to a certain degree eircumſcribed and . 


mited; and when that Limit either fails or exceeds in 2 
conſpicuous manner, the Being becomes a Mone. 

Sec Vol. I. p. 2955 Note x xviii. 
— ſubeunt 


ARRANGEMENTS: 


— - ſubeunt morbi, tr il "Op ſonellus "oY 
it labor, et dure rapit inclementia mor- 
ts (2). 


ls the Lack 1 of Aa is 


derived from Senſe, and ſpontaneous In- | 
22 1o from the Principle, juſt de- 


ccibed, are derived their other Mo- 


Death -. *Tis this i is that internal Prin- 


enoted by the more obvious Name of 
AT "URE © 


—_ * 1 3 


* W _—— n * * 5 


(ﬆ) Gp: il, 75 68. 
*® See before, p- 384 to p. 389. 


(a) See the Definition of Mares in F 7 ny the : 
Firt, among the Notes on the firſt Treatiſe, p. 25%, 


and more tully 1 in the addition to Note 3, p. 282. 


F 8 e 


ions: from it's Acrivirv, their Gene- 
ation, their Aug me nt tion, and Change to 
ter ; from it's CESSATION, their Change 
0 worſe, their Diminution, and laſtly 


le, which deſcends from Animals even 
o Vegetables ; and which, as theſe laſt 
poſſeſs no other, is commonly called VE- 
ETATIVE Lire, tho' ſometimes it is 
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at other times To Seenlixov, the NUTRITIVE PR. 


as well as Animals, never ceaſes to nouriſh and ſupport 
them, thro' the period of their exiſtence—a Yap 
5 aufe 4 Prue * {AE ev rot Uxvoig, ls 
a Norman Tg , du, need. re 7 ud- 
Age a Where —THE VEGETATIVE SOUL energiz: 


at all times, and more during Sleep, when the orHER 
PoWERS ARE AT REST ; and therefore tis then muſt 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


WE muſt remember however, tha tiſr 


2 while we ſpeak of Motion here, we mean wh 
the invi/ible Cauſe, not the v 2 ble Effects f 

for theſe are purely phy/ical, and belong 

to another Speculation. After the ſame 
manner are we to 9 of mots other 


The VEGETATIVE L1FE here mentioned is ſome. 
times called yn @urin, ſometimes Joemunn, and 


CIPLE ; that Principle, which, paſting thro' Plan, 


are performed the Dugi. Philep. 1 in Arifl, de An. 


1. 11, _— glow To b Wot To Hot {40 prov 65 


To xabeudewv Ha 1 & TW thgnſogivau* Tetra 705 
20 algßantrat TOTE {AQ ANGY We 20 Weoodeo mee wol - 
rabræ rg viohnotws—The NUTRITIVE part of Ile 
Soul performs it's Work in SLEEPING, more than in 
Waking ; for then, morg than at any other time, are Ani. *© 
mals nouriſhed and enlarged in bulk, as they have vo. 
NEED OF SENSATION FOR THESE PURPOSES. A. 


i de Sonny cap. 1. ful 1 85. en p. 104. NW 


3 motic! : 
a % 
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tive Powers, the Po; wers of Magne- | 
tiſm and Electricity; the ft 2 Motions, 
which they produce, being of a Species 


merely Phyficat, but the Cauſe of theſe 


Motions lying itſelf totally concealed. 
Whether then we ſuppoſe it a Species of 


inferior Life, and ſay with Tales, that 
the Magnet and the Amber are ahi 
nated (5) or whether we content OUTr- 
ſelves with calling it an internal active 
Quality (occult we muſt not call it, for 
that is now forbidden) we may ſafely 
pronounce | it 2 ' Wality, which, tho' we 


— * — * 


(32) This Opinion of Thales concerning the Mag- 
net's having a Soul, becauſe it moved Tron (V pn et, 


dT Tov old x may be found in | Arg 4/t. de An, 


L i, E. . P. 7- 


© Philoponus, in his Comment on this Paſſage, gives 


us from Thales the following Sentiment, which, tho? 


4.25 
Chaps 


XVII; 
— 


not immediately to our purpoſe, we have tranſcribed 


for it's importance—HAcſev, ws n Id Pixes TOY 
£9/%T Ne, 2 802v auTNv Aavauuy 8 to Ng 


He uſed to ſay that PROVIDENCE extends to the loweſ? 1 


of all Beings, and that nothing is hid from it, no nat 
ven chat which 4 is moſt minute. See before, p. 130. 


Ff 2 are 
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are ſure of it's exiſtence, is not other- 
* wile comprehenſible, than by reference 16 | 
it's Effedts; as we know Homer, who is 
out of. Sight, by his Liad, which lies | 


: before us. 


Turns i is yet another motive Princidl, | 


far greater in local extent than all yet 
mentioned; I mean that, by which not 


only every Atom of this our Earth has 
it s proper tendency, but by which even 
Planets, Satellites, and Comets, deſcribe 


their Orbits. 5 


ASTRONOMERS will inform us as to 


the force of MoT1oN here, and how much 
on it's due Order depends this immenſe 


i Univerſe. - ; 


$44. 


Tur beſt off ancient Philosophen 


when they ſaw ſo many inferior Motions 


not to be performed without Counſel or 


Dee gu, could not think of! imputing ſuch 


ee ones to the efficacy of blind 


9 hance 3 ; 
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Chance 3 ; and therefore, whatever they 
might conceive of the immediate Cauſe 


(call it Gravitation or Atiraction, or by 


437 
Chap. 
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any other name) they juſtly ſuppoſed the 


primary Cauſe to be a PRINCIPLE or Ix- 


TELLECTION : 8. 


| rotam ale per artus 
NI. ENS Situs molem- * 


| | Tux v E fo far 3 Minp ; 
to be the Source OF ALL MoT1ON, that 
'twas thro' its Motive Powers, that they 85 


diſtinguiſhed | it from Body; which laſt 


was no more than a palſi de Subject, poſ- 
ſeſſing nothing motive within itſelf, but 


deriving all it's Motions from home. 
thing e 1 


"Twas 4 too chat they inferred 2 


THE IMMORTALITY. of THE SoUL.— 


They reaſoned thus,— io * Vital Motion may 


—_—_— — — 


—— ; 


1 


Pf; ale 
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1372 KL l the Body, becauſe to the Body lis 


XVII. 


0 Boch is ſaid to die. But Vital Motinn | 


« Soul tis an Effential, and tis not 50, | 
"Fs « | ble that any thing ſhould be forſaken by} 
igel, (d).” But this by way of di- 
l s 8 


suM agitatur ALI cuN DE, quando finem habet mitts, 
 QUOD SEIPSUM MOVET, quia NUNQUAM DESERITUR 


Kc. Cie. Tuſcul. Dijp. i. 23. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
te mot. ah Effentaal ; and in ſuch caſe the 


©: camnar forſake the Soul, becauſe 70 the 


0 e e 


1 4 ) Das uten motum adit IT edge 1p. 
VIVENDI FIN EM HABEAT neceſſe ft. SOLUM igitur, 


A SE, NUNQUAM ne moveri ' quidem dejintt. Duinetian, 


he whole Paſſage, Which 1s rather to long to 
tranſcribe, is the Tranſlation of an Argument, taken 


from Plato's Phædrus.— To 9e A N19, 75 zr GAN 


See Macrobius in Somn, Scipionis, c. 1 


Cicero has uſed the ſame Argument in his Tract 4 


Senectute. Cumque SEMPER AGITETUR ANIMUs, 
nec principium motus habeaty, quia SE IPSE MOVEAT, 


WE FINEM QUIDEM Habiturum eſſe MOTUS, quia x ux. 
QUAM SE ISE SIT RELICTURUs—C, 21. 


Ts Quintilian has brought the Argument i into the Form | 
of a Syllogiſm. Quicguid ex ſeipſo movetur, immortal: 


Anima autem ex ſeipſd movetur : immortalis r 


2/1 Anima, bf. Orat. V. 14. 3 
1 
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As to the r/e and duration of Mo- Cha 
TION, the founder of the Peripatetic XVIII. 
| Set thus ſtates the Queſtion. « Was * 
„Mor iox (ſays he) ever generated will- 
& out exiſting before; and is it ever again ; 
4 ſo deſtroyed, that there 1s nothing moved; 
or was it neither generated, nor is de- 
* froyed, but ever Was, and will be; a 
cc ſomething appertaining to Beings, which 
0 os immortal and unceaſing z a kind of 
L ife, as it were, to all things that exiſt 
« by the power of Nature (e Wi 7 


Tnuosr, who meditate an anſwer to 
theſe Queries, will remember that Mo- 
TION 7s co-eval with the Univerſs, ſince 
we learn that, in its ft and earlieſt Kra, 
the Spirit of God MoveD upon the face of 
the waters*. They will remember too that 

MorTion | is as old as  Tixce, and their 


—U— — 


10 9. IIe regou ds yiyove Tore ee, 2% 20% were 
be, 20 ; Ofeigeras WAN NT, dt K1veioh) at n 
e ub Are Obelgeras, GAA PIT zv, 700 gal, 20 
vr el avato * Grau rage rolg wow, % Cron 
Tis Lc Toi (ou Tuvir wor ] e; ; Ariſt. Phyſ. I, viii. 


Ci. I. p- 144. Edit. Sylb. 
| * Geneſis chap. 1. 


Ff4 


ʒ⁊ y ᷣ . ES 


- COS 
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this name every ANIMATING Power, 
whether rational or irrational, which, 
| though different from Body, act upon 


move itſelf and other Bodies. Theſe ani. 
mating Powers are only known from their 


 PavysICAL MoT10N, have we now conf. | 


CavsaTive MoT10N ; including under | 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
Coexiſtence ſo neceſſary, it is not poſſible to | 
ſuppoſe 7he one, without . the | 
other. 

Av thus, having before conſidered 
dered what may be called Mrraphvsi- 
CAL, or (if 1 may uſe the expreſſion) 


Booy, cauſing it to live, to grow, and 


E fects, as the Painter s Art i 18 known from 


his Pictures. And hence, as 'tis the Ef- 


fect, which leads us to recogniſe the 


Cauſe, hence theſe animating Powers, tho' 


prior in exiſtence to Phyjical Effects, are 


neceſſarily Subſequent in human Contempla- 


tion, and are thence, and thence only 


- called METAPHYSICAL H. 


Oh) See 409, 451, 483. As to the 8 ed 


| ſubordination of the ſeveral Animatiu Peawers, ſee be- 


fore p. 421, 422. and ſo on to p. 428. as well in the 
Text, as in the Notes, See allo Chapter the Sixth, 
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AND now, having done with MoTton, 
we muſt take ſome notice of REesT. 


Tux moſt obvious Species of REST is 
that oppoſed to the moſt obvious Spe- 
cies of Mor io; ſuch for example as 


the Ceſſation of Gates, after my ave 


been freſh. and blowing : 


 Ingrato celeres obruit O10 


Ventor- — (s). 5 


— the Gehn of 1 after they 


have been loyd and tempeſtuous— 
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— 


SILENCE, ye troubled Waves and thou 


. PEACE (4). 


Bur 


P Ea a OE Ann" "EE 


* 1 * r M ab ” 


(e) 7 Heres, 04. L 1, 16. 
(50 Par. Lal, vii. 216. 


Both theſe Species of Re are denoted | in Engliſh ; 


by the common name of CALM. The Greeks, with 
their uſual preciſion, have given a different Name to 


each : the firſt, that is the Wing-Gaim, they call 


Z Nuguic, and define it Hegi £ waves a0", | 
TRAN> 5, 


442 


Chap. 
XV i 


learned and ingenious Tranſlation of Mr. unn, 


P. 118. 


„ 1L080 P HICAT, 


LOCAL. So is it, when the flight of an | 
Arrow is ſpent ; when a Bowl, that has 
been running. flops. But REST is alſo 
connected with the other Species of Mo- 
tion. The Ceſſation of Growth is Ma- 
Yet ; of the Vital Energies, is Death, 


culties of the Soul, Senſe and Reaſon 


| harmonious Lines, delivered by Azgatho 1 in the Ban- 
i . f | 


: Ele wu & adedro, mere 4 FAAHNEN, 


Bur 'tis expedient to be more parti- 
cular.— The two inſtances of Rxs r, that | 
we have alleged, are of Mor To purely | 


80 too with reſpec to the FER 1 


4 — 2 
— : 4 


TRANQUILLITY in a quantity of AIR; the ſecond, 
that is the Sea-Calm, they call Tanin, and define it 
Opanornc , EVEN ESG in the SEA's SUR- 
FACE. Theſe definitions are of Archytas, and may be 
found in Ariſtotle's Metaph. p. 1 36. Eait. $ylb. 


PLATo has brought the two terms together, i in thoſe 


NHNEMIAN @vigawyy noir ö von 1 is xd. 
See Platon. Symp. p. 1190, Edit. Fic. See alſo the 


The 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Reſt of 7 he ſenſt tive P OWENS, after the 
jabours of the day, 18 SLEEP: 5 


D of alta Q FS, placideque femil- 5 


lima Morte 60. 


been a agitated, is ere a Res: 
NIMITY ; the Reſt of the deliberative and 
reaſoning Powers, after ſedulous Inveſti- | 
gation, is the D- iſcovery of the thing 
ſought, or rather the AcquikxsckN E IN 
TRUTH diſcovered, either real or appa= 


tent, either practical or ſpeculative. 


A bees in e left code. of Re; 
or Acquieſcence, the riſe of our Engliſh 
Phraſe, I am fixt 3 and of the Latin 


Phraſe, Stat: . 


Star euere, nanum— 00. 


9 


1 0 En. vi. 522. de before, Sos p-. 52, and 


| of this Volume, p. 330, 337+ 


4 En. xii. 678. 


The incomparable Sanfius in his Minerva gives the 
following excellent explanation of this Paſſage, Quam- 


diu 


443 
Chap. 
XVII. 


444 1 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Clap. 1 Science in Greek is called Ent. 
XVII. TTHMH, every Theorem being as it were 
e Reſting Place, at which the man of 


Science * (/ * 


LASTLY, there is a Reſt af all the 

- moſt intereſting to mankind, I mean 

Prace, that happy Reſt, which follows 
the Trepidations and Ravages of War. 


2 Anp now having done with Resr, 
let us bring the whole to a concluſion, 


. > 1 N 4 3 _ . 


diu enim deliberatur, conſilium vacillat, et ſententia fiuc- 
tuat; ubi certum ac ſtatutum eſt, quod quis facere vult, 
conſiſtit confi lium, et STAT SENTENTIA. San, 


Minerv. I. iv. c. 4. P- 637. Eait. Amſt. 1733. 


In Perizenius's Note upon this part of Sanins, it 
appears that SEDET is uſed in the ſame ſignification, 
and * the 8 "Ow. See the Note amn 


(a) — 0 20 ” unois Foreev veel. ru, % 
: ENISTASEL %AXE Mhjðe½ - INTELLECTION af: 
pears to reſemble a certain Refling and STANDING 
 8TILL, rather than a Motion. De An. l. i. c. 3. See 


Hermes, p. 368, where this Leywology 3 is treated of 
more at large. | 


Pe 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


Ws hav ſaid already, that's the da 
of all Animal Motion is Goop, either 
real or apparent. It is a farther Requi- 


ſte, that it ſhould be Goop, which 7s 


445 


hap, 
wb 


wanting ; GooD at a dj ifance : for were 


the Philoſophical Critic, Scaliger: . Mo- 


\PPETENTIZ, PRIvATIO (m) : The Cauſe 


— duris urgens in rebus EGESTAS (7). 


>... 


2— — 2 9 5 9 wu »„ 


i 00 Scaly. 4 call. Ling. Lat, c. 1 


(n) Geor. i. 146. 0 vol. belt, p. 257. p. 273 
5 * 


10NIS ENIM APPETENTIA CavusA EST; 


Mor ioN is AP PETITION; of Appeti- 
un, is PRIVATION. Tis to this PxI- 
ATION or WANT, that the Wiſdom of 
ll Ages has imputed Induſtry, Perſe- 
crance, and the Invention of Arts and 


'To 


it preſent, the Motion would then be ſu- 
perfluous. Thus we ſee the meaning of 


446 


Is To this alludes Epicharmus, the Poet and 


nine ud adyra 755 7 aſab 0 Jeol 0 . 


Sell us all Grads at Labour's painful price, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


of 
jb 


; Philoſopher: PS = 


— — 700 wu. 


The Gods 


* * 4 * 8 p ** 5 * 
— 9 2 5 
" * 


To this alludes the Scripture, at Man! 


earlieſt period, —In the Jour of thy face il 
| Halt thou eat bread ( )- 


Bor tho Want be thus eſſential to ſe 


Man, and not only Man, but all animi 
Nature, in Motion, yet is WANT itſelf 
an IMPERFECTION 3 and 70 be in want it 
ro be imper fest. And hence it follows, 

| that true Greatneſs, or Superiority of Na- 
ture, conſiſts not in having many Wants, 
even tho we can find means to Set them 


* 1 4 4 . * . 
4 N * n 4. * W — * — 
— _ 
—— 


| 0 ) f Mow, I. ii. e. 1 
(D Gen. iii. 19. 


— = n N 1 * 


gratified ; 
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gratified 3 but in having as few as "oy Chap. 
ſible, and thoſe within the compaſs of XVII. 

— 
our oh abilities. | 


Tris to this Doctrine that Virgil nobly 
alludes, when he makes Evander with 
an heroic dignity receive Eneas, not at 
the gates of a proud Palace, but at the 
Door of an humble Cottage : - : 


Ur ventum ad ele, lac, inquit, limina 
 vitfor f 
Alcides fubiit z ec Mum regia  cepit + = 
AUDE, , hoſpes, CONT EMNERE OPES, ef te | 
. QUoQUE DIGNUM _ 7 1 
FINE DEO; rebuſque vent. non aſper 1 bi 
egens (9) 


Conformable to the ſame way of think- 


ing is what Socrates ſays to Antipho > | 
Lenoplion: & You SEEM (ſays he) O An 4 


* e to be one «Of oh who imagine | Tn = 


1 + ld. ——_— 8 8 2 8 * * - 4 © 5%; * 


— 


0 0 K 1 362. wt, 
5 | & Happi- 


448 PHILOSOPHICAL 
Cha . « 8 Happineſs fo be Luxury and Expence, 
XVII. « But I for my part efteem THE WANT 
«© ING OF NOTHING, 70 be Divine ; and | 
«© THE WANTING OF AS LITTLE 48 
66 possIBLE, to come NEAREST To THE 
„ Divinity ; and, as THE Divinity Is | 
"v6: MOST EXCELLENT, /e tlie being NEAREST | 
Oo THE DIVINITY #s the being NEAREST 

* 2% THE MOST EXCELLENT (r)”. i 


ARISTOTLE ſeems to have followed 
| his old Maſter | (for ſuch was Socrates), 
with reſpect to this Sentiment. Ty 

that Being, (Gays he) which 7s IN THE 
% MOST EXCELLENT STATE, HAPPINEss 
« appears to appertain WITHOUT ACcT10N 
AT ALL; fo the BEING NEAREST 70 
« the moſt perfert, thro a SMALL and 


——_—__ 


. — 


(r) "Eomas, © 'AvriÞav, Thv evdaipeviay 0iopaiiu 

TevOnv 5 WOAUTEAEIAY Evtl 7 95 22 To ul Un- 

5 CLUE deiolai, Fic cha, To 0 ws Max, iyſura- 
ro Tz Oels. > T0 pay Octov, Xg&TIFOV, To N tyſura- 


| TY 7 Octiv, EyluTaTa 15 ESTI» | Lenopb. Mem, 
J. i. c. 6. Sect. 10. 


4 cINGLE 
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« SINGLE ACTION ; 70 theſe THE MOST Chap. 
© REMOTE, thro' ACTIONS MANY. AND XVII. 
„ VARIOUS (. He ſoon after ſubjoins 

the reaſon, why the moſt excellent Being has 

no need of Action. «Hy has (ſays he) 

10 WITHIN ITSELF THE FINAL Oe 

that is to ſay, Perfect Happineſs : 45 

ACTION ALWAYS EXISTS IN Two, = = 
there is both a FINAL Cavss, and A 
PowER To OBTAIN IT, each of them 

fe parate, and detached from one an- 


other (2). Dooley 
Ap 


— 


* . . LN " 1 — 


Ov Bens ae TW 4 Aęica Nr bag xe T0 U 
aveu watts TW 0 tyſororre, die Cie 29 Hs 
Toile ds Woppwrarw, dic N . Arift. de Cale. L its 


e. 12. p. 54. Edit. 1 


0 ) To * ws Agia Mr. 3s 977 weeks, 5 ken 
yag er aur T0 s vena” 110: waa & bin Gel &v duoivy 
vray % 2 LN 5, * TO TETS EVEKAs bid. 


| The following 1 may corkags explain this 
Sertiment, if 1 it ſhould appear obſcure. 


| When a Biing finds it's Good fully and wholh within OT: 
Rod then, uſelf and it's Good being One, it finds no 
68 . Cauſe 
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thay, 
VII. 
Cans: 


” peculiar Attribute to the SUPREME and 
Diving NarTuRE, in contradiſtinction 
to ALL OTHER Beings, endued with 

Powers of PERCEPTION, To Him there 


To Cauſe of Motion, to fſeck that, which it poſſeſſes al. 
ready, Such Being therefore, from i it's yory nature; 
is IMMOYEABLE, Is : 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Axz hence perhaps we may be able 
to diſcern, why IMMoBILITY ſhould be 


— 1 — 


* 


But when a Being 404 it's Good are ſeparate, hav 


as they neceſſarily are Two, the diſtant Good, by be- 
ing perceived, becomes a FINAL Causk or Mo- 
TION, and thus awakens within the Being a Certain 


DesiRE, of which Defire MoTiown is the natural 


Conſequence. SUCH BEING therefore by i its nature 
is MOVEABLE. 


Auen, in the flowing Quotation, appeats to 


| have had this Doctrine and theſe * of Ari al 


in his view. 


"Ora yu wAnudvev Twas Serai, wü leb amin 
xuverrai Ta 0 Arlodeas d uſoxſnra- ,d To Ori, 


Aveo kg © ov, 10 wdyrn rv axivyror— All ſuch Beings, as 
are in want of many things, are moved in many Motions; 


| thoſe, who have few Wants, have few Motions ; but 


THE DIVINITY, being WITHOUT WanTs, 1s there- 


fore PERFECTLY IMMOVEABLE,. Ammon. in Pra. 


144. B. 145: 
are 


al 
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are 70 W ants, nothing abſent ahh 75 Chap b. 
Good, being himſelf the very Eſſence of XVII. 
hn Perfection and Gooducts {ut 1 80 


Axp ſo much far that Morion nien 
tho' / «bfequent i in contemplation to the Phy- 
cal (x), and thence called METAPHY= 
«ICAL, is yet truly prior to it in the real | 

order of Beings, becauſe it appertains to 
the Firſt Phil:/ophy. So much alſo for 
the Theory « of * Morton. 575 


85 * 


8 
: (x) See before, P · 409. 


452 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHAP. XvIIL 


Conclufs fon — Utilities bart how the 
T, heory of theſe firmer ng 
 tulation, . 


No thus 1 finiſhed ths Doc- 
trine of theſe ; PHILOSOPHICAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS, or,in other words, of Ca- 


'TEGORIES, PREDICAMENTS, Comear- 


HENSIVE Or UNIVERSAL. GENERA, (for 


= we have called them indifferently by 
every one of theſe names) together with 


ſuch Speculations both previous and ſub- 
ſequent (a), as were either requiſite to 


explain the Subject, or elfe naturally 
aroſe out of it; we imagine /e Utilitis 
of this knowlege will be obvious to every 
one, Who has ſtudied it with impar- 


3 s 1 1 f ? e 


* * 9 2 


10 See "abun p. 35, 36 350, 361, and x 
v. 464. 
riality, 


ARRANGEMENTS, 
tality, and has aimed to know, what it 


really 1 is. 


Ix the firſt hive, as we have uſually 
begun the conſideration of each Ak- 


RANGEMENT from Speculations reſpect- 
ing Bop y, and have thence made a Tran- 


ſition to others reſpecting Mixp ; we 


may hence mark the Connection between 


theſe TWO GREAT PRINCIPLES, which 


453 


Chap. 
XVIII. 


ſtand related to each other, as the SUB- 


JECT and its EFFICIENT Cavss, and i in 
virtue of that Relation may be ſaid to run 


thro all . 00. 


Ac Alx, our c Mind, by this orderly and 
comprehenſive Theory, becoming furniſh- 
ed, like a good Library, with proper 


Cells or Apartments, we know where to 


place our Ideas both of Being and it's 


Attributes, and where to look for them 
gun, when we have occaſion to call 


| SEEING 


* — 2 FX —__w—_ 
— 


1 —— wa 


050 See before, 5 34. 


Gg 3 them 
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XVIII. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


them forth. Without ſome AxRAucr- 
MENT of this ſort, the Mind is fo far | 
from increafs ing in Knowlege by the Ac. | 


| quiſition of new Ideas, that, while it in- 


” creaſes the Number of theſe, it does but 4 


increaſe. it's own. Perplexity. It IS no 
longer a Library well regulated, but 4 
Library: ee and confuſed. 


— 155 mula ſprint, 2 
_ Br doninum . — i. 


AGAIN, as theſe | ARRANGEMENTS 


have a neceſſary Connection with the 
whole of Fixi ifexce 3; with all Brine or 


SUBSTANCE on one hand, with every 


| poſible ACCIDENT or ATTRIBUTE on 
the other : it follows of courſe that 0 


general : a Speculation muſt have naturally 
introduced many others; Speculations, 
not merely Logical, but extending to 


eh cs, to e d even to * Fe 


— 


0 * ny J. ;. 6, __ 
js Philo- 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


ſucceeded i in his endeavours to repreſent 


them) will have a taſte how 7/e Ancients 
wrote, when they reaſoned pon theſe 


subjects, and may gratify his curioſity 
(if he pleaſe) by comparing. chem with 
tle Mederns. 


"by was not from an as atatious wiſh 
to fill his page with Quotations, th at the 
Author has made ſuch frequent and eo- | 
pious extracts from other Authors. He 


fatters himſelf, that by this he has not 


only given authority to the dentiments, 
but relieved alſo a Subject, in itſelf rather 
ſevere. From the Writers alleged, both 
ancient and modern, the Reader will 
perceive, how important and reſpectable 


. 

Philoſophy ( d). The Reader from theſe Chap. 

incidental Theorems (if the Author has XVIII. 
Ken 


| theſe Authorities are. He will perceive 


too, that, in the wide regions of Being, ; 
| _ Sages. EP OI one part, 


" . N "os p 
— 


» £ * * hy F * ; 2 "I. 


9 See had . YE 


„ 
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Chap. and ſome another, the Labeurs of AS | 
XVIII. cients and Moderns have been often dif. 


henry nnd 


when not contradictory ; and that, among 


there are many fo far from claſhing with | 
the ancient doctrines here advanced, that | 

| they coincide as amicably, as a CuII- 

| LINGWORTH and an ApDISo in the 
fame Library; a Rapnarr and a 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ferent, when not hoſtile ; often various, 


the valuable diſcoveries of later Periods, | 


1 CL auDE in the fame Gallery. 


has adopted this manner of Citation. It 


Rhetoric and his Poetics. Ariſtotle was 
followed by thoſe able Critics, Deme- 
trrius, 9uindilian, and Longinus. Chryſp- 
pus, the Philoſopher, ſo much approved 
the method, that in a ſingle Tract he 
| Inſerted nearly the whole of that cele- 
brated Tragedy, the Medea of Euripides: 
ſo that a perſon, who was peruſing the 
Trad, beings aſked what he was reading, 


II is not without precedents, that he 


was adopted by Ariſtotle long ago in his 


replied 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


pied pleaſantly, Twas the Medea of 


Chryſippus (e). Cicero has enriched his 
philoſophic Treatiſes with many choice 


morſels both from Gree and Roman 
Writers ; and this he does, not only ap- 
proving the practice himſelf, but juſti- 


457 


. 
XVIII. 
9 


fying it by the practice of the Philoſo- 


phers then at Athens, among whom he 


names Diony/i us the Stoic, and Philo the 


Academic (7). Seneca and Plutarch both 
purſued the fame plan, the latter more 
particularly in his oral Compoſitions. 


To theſe may be added, tho' of a baſer 

age, my own learned Countryman, Fohn 

of Sal: Mur; ( 8), who, having peruſed and 
| Auen 


(e) Drag. Laert. I. vii. $ 180. 
1 Tuſc. Diſput. 1. its $ 10. 


4 g) This extraordinary Man flouriſhed in the 
reign of Henry the ſecond, and was therefore of Old 


Saliſbury, not of New Saliſbury, which was not founded 
till the reign of Henry the third. Fohn (of whom we 
write) having had the beſt Education of the time, 
and being not only a Genius, but intimate with the 


maoſt eminent Mien, in particular with Pope Adrian 


ho | 
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Chap. 
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ſtudied moſt of the Latin Claſſics, ap- 
pears to have decorated every part of his 


Works with ſplendid fragments, ex- 
tracted out of them. Two later Wri. 
ters of Genius have done the ſame i In the 
narrative of their Travels; Sandys at the 
beginning of the laſt Century, and Ad. 
| 4 on at the . of the preſent. 


Ap ſo bel by way of -Apilogy for 


| the Author himſelf. But he has a far- 
ther Wiſh in this exhibition of capital 


Writers; a Wiſh to perſuade his Readers, 
of what he has been long perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that every thing really elegant, or 
ſublime in compoſition, is ultimately re- 
ferable to the Principles of a ſound Lo- 


gic; that thoſe Principles, when Readers 


8 _ mk | ms ne ne a latent 


Py [| 


nas 8 * n ** 2 * 1 
3 p FA 7 % \ — WY * — — — iid * 


8 was himſelf an Engliiman) boning at t length A 
| Biſhop, and died in the year 1182. See Fabricius in 


- Biblioth. Lat. v. ii. p. 368, and in his Biblioth. © 
Aed. et Infim. iat. See alſo r 4 Hi ier. Literar. 
. 11. Pt 24 3+ 


for ce, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Y force, and may be traced, if ſought af- 
ter, even in the politeſt of | Writers * 


eftabliſh an important Lion; the Union 
he means between TASTE and TRUTH, 


produced the Claſics of pure Antiquity ; 


vive in the eftimation of | poſterity. | 


By reaſoning of this kind he would 


which produced, in times leſs remote, the 
Claſſics of modern days; and which thoſe, 
who ow write, ought to cultivate with 
attention, if they have a wiſh to ſur- 
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Tis this is that ſplendid Union, which 


Tas i is, in fact, but a Species of i in- = 
ferior Truth, Tis the Truth of Ele- 


gance, of Decoration, and of Grace; which, 
28 all Truth i is /milar and congenial, coin- 


tides as it were ſpontaneouſly with the 
more ſevere and logical ; but which, 
whenever deſtitute of that more ſolid ſup- 
| port, reſembles ſome fair but aged 


Pg 


* See the numerous us Quotations thro V, part of 5 


this Treatiſe. 


Body 3 


" g— 4a FS. 35 = 2 


Body; a Body, ſpecious in feature, but 
- deficient as to nerve; a Body, where we 
| ſeek in vain for that natural and Juſt | 
perfection, which ariſes from the pleaſ- 


5 ſociated. 


: to this Union, we reſume our Subject by 
1 5 obſerving, that tis in contemplating theſe 

orderly, theſe comprehenſive ARRANGE- 

MENTS (1), we may ſee whence the /ub- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ing harmony of Strength and Beauty al 


| RECoMMENDING an earneſt Attention | 


ordinate 


hd 


_——_ K 


= Works of ſuch a diver /i — and us cha- 


be preſented in a Dijb, as an offering to Ceres. Tn1s 
Dish, $0 FILLED, they called La xx Sa TRA; and 


alone ( Lanx being underſtood) came to ſignify by me- 
taphor a miſcellaneous writing; ſuch as were the Com- 


poſitions of Lucilius, Horace, TRIS Juvenal, and 
others. 1 


»„— 2 


— 


) There are few Theories ſo great, ſo comprehen- 


| five, and fo various, as the Theory of theſe PREDI- 
CAMENTS, or PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


| The Ancients had many methods of repreſenting 


racter. 1 


Fruits of various Hinds, a ended, uſed to 


hence Lanx SATURA, or rather Satura, or Arn 


1 Satire 
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ordinate Sciences and Arts all ariſe : , 2 Chap; 
tory, natural and civil, out of SuB- XVIII. 
— 


STANCE 3 


9 p 7 


A Satire in this ſenſe did not mean Sarcaſm, 
Calumny, or perſonal Abuſe; it meant no more than 
a Writing, where the Subject was various and diverſi- 


fed, ſuch as Juvenal well deſcribes i it, when he ſpeaks - 


of his own works: 
uiequid agunt homines, noftri 971 FARRAGO o Abel. 
Again, we all know that Groves and FokEsxs 


are diverſified with Trees; with Trees of various Fi- 
gures, Magnitudes, and Species ; and hence it was 
that Statius called his miſcellany Collections of Poems 5 


by the name of SIL VE. 


Now! it was from theſe ideas has Mr. Stuart, with 


his uſual Taſte and Claſſical Elegance, has deſigned - 


the Frontiſpiece, which adorns this Volume. 


We there behold a Temple of the Tuſcan Order, 
dedicated to Ceres; to which Goddeſs a Roman of di- 


ſtinction, with proper attendants about him, is making 


an offering of the LANxx SATURA, or Diſb of pro- 


miſcuous Fruits. Behind we ſee a Grove, which, 


beſides the propriety of being an uſual place for Temples, 


bas a fine effect in n forming the > back: ground of the 
Piece. DT 


The Laxx SATURA and the Grove ally con- 
tribute to denote the Miſcellaneous Character * theſe : 


PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


This Account of the Lanx Satura is s taken from | 
Diamedes the Grammarian, and may be found in the 
| | Preface 


Chap. . ' STANCE ; Mathematics, out of Quays 
Nl, TITY ; Optics, out of QuAL TT and 


StrR; Ethics, out of RELATION ; Chre- 
_ nology, out of Wain Geography, out of | 
WurrE; Electricity, Magnetiſm, and At. 
traction, out of Ac riox and Passion; 
and ſo in other inſtances. 


thus referred to it's proper Principle, we 
ſhall be enabled with ſufficient accuracy 
to adjuſt their comparative value (&), by 


85 which they ſeverally flow. Thus ſhall 
we be ſaved from abſurdly over prixing 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


| QuanrTiITY ; Medicine, out of tie ſame; | 
Aſtronomy, out of QuAN TI TY and Mo- 
Io; Mufic and Mechanics, out of the 


fame z\ Painting, out of QuaLiTY and 


8 Art and every Science being 


comparing the ſeveral Principles, from 


"A ** or 4 fngle e and from 


— —— * 


„— 


— tt. 


pi of Dada a his 8 of Horace s Sa- 


tires, and in the ſame Preface, prefixed alſo to the 
. of the Delphin Horace, 


(0) See before, P. 34» 35. 3 
e eee ee creat- 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


treating all the reſt with a ſort of inſo- Chap. 
ent contempt; advantages ſo little to be XVIII. 
expected from any Knowlege 16% exten- WW. 


ſve, that, on the contrary, the more 


deeply knowing Men may be in 4 /ingle 


Subject alone, the more likely are they to 


fall into ſuch narrow and illiberal Sen- 
timents. 


Ik is indeed no wonder in ſuch caſe, 
that miſtakes ſhould ariſe, fince thoſe, 
who reaſon thus, be they as accurate as 
may be in their own particular Science, 
will be found to reaſon about one thing, 
which they know, and about many, of 
which they are ignorant ; and how from 
Reaſoners ſuch as theſe, ſo inadequately 
prepared, can we expect either an exact, 5 


or an garde Eſtimate ? 


ANp tua much at . for the Spe- 


culation concerning PREDICAMENTS, of 
PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS; in the 


treating of which, we have conſidered in 
3 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, & 


Chap. the Beginning (I) ſuch matters as were 
XVIII. neceſſarily previous; in the Midal: (1 
ä 


We have conſidered the ARRANGEMENT: 


themſelves ; and, in the End (u), various 
matters, naturally ari/ing out of them, or 
which have incidentally occurred — 
the time of their being N 


Ab thus this Part of Ehe Specu- 


lation appears to be finiſhed. 


— 
a — 


0 See Chapter the Fri and 2 pg 
(in) See from Chapter che third to Chapter the 


5 fourteenth incluſive. 


(7 ) See from Chapter the f/teenth to the Conclufun, 


1 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P 


AGE 2.—80 EAGER WAS CATO FOR KNOw- 
LEGE, Cc. ] Thus Cicero deſcribes bim —guippe qui, 


85 epreßenſonem guidem volgi inanem reformidans, in ipſd 5 


curid ſoleret legere ſæpè, dum Senatus cogeretur, nihil er 2 
Reipublice detrabens.— De Fin. III. 2.——Where 'tis 
worth remarking, that CAT o conſidered his Applica- 
tion to Literature as no way obſtructing his Duty to the 


Commonwealth, The Studious character and the Political _ 


in Him were e united. 


8 PaTRIOT BRU rus FOUND TIME 


NOT ONLY TO STUDY, BUT TO COMPOSE A TREA- 
ISE UPON VIRTUE.] Thus the ſame Cicer o—Placere 
enim tibi (Bruto ſcil.) admodum ſenſi, et ex eo libro quem 
ad me accuratif/ime ſeripſiſti, et ex multis ſermonibus tuis, 
Virtutem ad beate vivendum |: ipſd eſſe contentam. Tufc ul, 
Diſput. v. 1. And again, provocatus grati/limo mibl 
libro, yun de VirTuTE ferip) i. De Fin. J. 3. 


| "06 or two ſhort fragments of this Tremile of Brat | 
are preſerved in Seneca, De Confolat. ad Helv. C. ix. 
As to PericLEs, EraminonDas, and the other 
great names mentioned in the ſame page with Caro 


and BRUTUs, ſee the note immediately following. 


Hh . 
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Chap. the  Baginning (/ ) ſuch matters as were 
XVIII. neceſſarily previous; in the Middle (m) 
—— 

1 we have conſidered the ARRANGEMENTs | 
themſelves ; ; and, in the End (n), various 
matters, naturally 2 52 ng out of them, or | 
which have incidentall ly occurred __ | 
the time of their being diſcufſed. 


AnD thus this Part of Lage 2 
lation appears 1 to be finiſhed. 


1 — 


a See Chapter t the 6% and 4 


2 1 n) See from Chapter the third to Chapter the 
1 Fourteenth incluſive. 


Y 6 n) See from Chapter the 2 to the Conclufu on, 


ADD ITIO NA L NOTRE 8. 


AE 2.— 80 EAGER was CaTo FOR KNOw- 
1 TECC E, Sc.] Thus Cicero deſcribes him guippe qui, 
ne reprehenſionem quidem volgi inanem reformiaans, in ipſa 


curid ſoleret legere ſæpe, dum Senatus cogeretur, nibil operæ 
Reipublice detrahens.— De Fin. III. 2.—— Where 'tis 
worth remarking, that CAT o conſidered his Applica- 
tion to Literature as no way obſtructing his Duty to the 
Commonwealth. The Studious character and the > Political 


in Him were united. 


| Bid. — "Parnior BruTvs FOUND TIME 
NOT ONLY TO STUDY, BUT TO COMPOSE A TRRA- 
TISE UPON VIRTUE.] Thus the fame Cicero Placere 
enim tibi (Bruto ſcil. admoduem ſenſi. et ex eo libro quem 


ad me accuratiſſimè ſeripfytt, et ex multis ſermonibus tuis, 


Virtutem ad beate vigendum ſe ipſd eſſe contentam. Tu _ 7 | 


Diſput. v. I. And again, provecatus g ratiſimo mihi 
libro, quem de VIRTUTE ſcrip/;/?i. De Fin. I. 3. 


One or two ſhort fragments of this Treatiſe of Brutus 


| are preſerved in Seneca, De Confolat. ad Helv. C. ix. 


As to PericLEs, ErpaminonDas, and the other 


great names mentioned in the ſame page with Caro 


and BRUTVUS, ſee the note immediately following. 


Os p. 5. 


— ye IR een re ern - 1 
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though well 8 are well worth 9 80 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 5.—— rok THE SPLENDOR OF THEIR Ac Iv 


CHARACTER] The following authorities may lerve 
to confirm the truth of this aſſertion, 


In PLuTarcH' 8 life of Pi RICLES we > read as s follows 
—0 bY ee ThegneArs: ouyſevdpevos, 2 Aq Tv 
9819 [ov NUT © ab OMA Y wins Ge. hes chor, Cu; 
TE Feen 2 cuntbagat To @Fiagec Tg J beg, Ava ga- 


vegas nv 0 KauGopuinor, 0 ov os ToT dug NON go 
75705 evov. But He, who was maß. converſant with Per. 


CLES, and moſt contributed to give him a grandenr of mind, 


and to make his high ſpirit for governing the popular Afim: 


blies more weighty and autboritatiue; in a word, who en- 


alted his ideas, and raiſed at the ſame time the dignity of hi; 
behaviour © the perſon, who did this, was ANAXAGORas, 


the Clazomenian, whom the people of that age uſed to call | 
NOTE or MinD. Plut. in Vi it. Periclis, p. 154. B. 


Edit. land. 


Pr ur AR ſoon after gives good reaſons for this ap. 
pellation of AN AX AGORAS, viz, his great abilities, and 
his being the firſt who made MIND or INTELLECT (in 


oppoſition to CHANCE) a Principle in the Formation 
and Government of the Univerſe. : 


The Words of Aux AGORAG on this buten 


＋ 7 
Larr 


Nev matt 1 3 era NOTE s ον aura A 


Al things were BLENDED TOGETHER : then came MIND 
(or an Intelligent Principle) and # gove them ARRANGE- 


MEN T. Hie. Laert. 11. 6. 


EpA M- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


EPAMINONDAS, in his political capacity, was ſo 


reat a man, that he raiſed his Country, the Common- 
wealth of TREBES, from a contemptible ſtate to take 


the lead in Greece; a dignity which the Thebans had 
never known before, and which fell, upon is lofs, 


never to riſe again. The ſame man was a pattern in 


private life of every thing virtuous and amiable ; fo that 


Juſtin well remarks — fuit autem WTR, vir urs an 
dux, Met. 


| Conmmuvs Nepos, having recorded the other parts 
of his Education, adds - at PHIL0SOPHIA PRACEP- 
TOREM havuit LYSIM, Tarentinum, PYTHAGOREUM; 


cui quidem fic fuit deditus, ut adoleſcens triſtem et ſever um 


p /nem omnibus æqualibus ſuis in ſemiliaritate antepoſuerit, 


neque priùs eum a ſe dimiſerit, quam doctrinis tanto anteceſſit 
| condifcipulos, ut facil? intelligi poſſet part modo ſuperatur ui 


bs omnes in ceteris artibus. Corn. Nep. in Vit. + ar 


Fuſlin. 85 VI. 8. Greer: 4 Oratore III. 34. 


WE for ALEXANDER the Gren. we BIR form nds. 7 


ment, what ſort of Education his Father PHILIP wiſh— 
ed him to have, from that curious Epiſtle which he 
| wrote to ARISTOTLE, upon ALEXANDER's birth. It 


is in its character fo ſimple and elegant, that we have 


| given it intire, as rere V KAulus Gallus: 


oha res 2 wenden Nalgeu. | 


Joh. 1 yilovire viou? oN 85 170 15 Probe 2 2 


ww Arg £7 TH YEVEOE, T6 Swale; W5 EM TY KATH THV 


\ e KC 8 I / VNR 7 * FTW 
C M QUTCY yeloveuas ig Y ο AUTUV, UG ON 


| TpxOwra x, made Voray Cen E749 ab g H, 9 TH 
T%y Tpaſux rν dixdoY ngs 
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the ſeveral accompliſhments. of ALEX AN DER's Mind 
and concludes, that he marched againſt the Perſians with 


E his Father TRILIF. ue Tags Apicoriaee Tz 


E ait. Aland. 


ralium ſtudiorum, omniſque davis et auc lor et admiratir 


diſpunxit, ſemperque aut belli, aut pacis ſerviit artibus; 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


PHILIP to ARISTOTLE greeting. 


Know that I have a Sen born. On' this account J am 
greatly thankful to the Gods, not ſo. much for the birth of the | 
child, as for his being born DURING YOUR TIMES: „r! 
hope that by his being brede, and educated UNDER vob, ie 
vill become worthy of us, and WORTHY TO SUCCEED 1y 
"THE MANAGEMENT OF AFFAIRS. A. Gell. IX. z. 


What in fact this education was, we may learn not 
only from ALEXANDER's Hiſtory, but from an obſery- | 
ation of Plutarch, in anſwer to an objection, how 
Alexander could venturs to attack ſuch an immenſe power as 
the PERSIAN with ſuch contemptible forces of his own. Ply- 
tarch ſays, that no forces could be greater or fairer than 


better ſupplies from his Preceptor ARISTOTLE, than from 


xabnſurs, 3 N wage dN TE rare &Pogpas EY Wl, 
dic Sw Y tm Hltpoas. Plut. de Mex, 1575 p. 327 


As for Scipio, the illuſtrious Conqueror of Carthage 
we have this account of him and his Companion Pol x. 
Blus (to whom we may add alſo PaxzT1us) from 
VerLLeius PATERCULUS.——SCIP10 fam elegans libe- 


Jui, ut POLYBIUM PANZATIUMgre, pr acellentes inge. 
nio vires, domi militiægue ſecum habuerit, Negque enim 
quijquam hoc Scipione elegantiùs inter valla negotiorum otis 


ſempergue inter arma et fludia verſatus, aut CORPUS PERI- 
CULIS, aut ANIMUM DISCIPLINIS excrcuit, Pell. Pa- 


terc. Hiſtor. L. I. p. 19 Edit, Lipſſi. 35 
| During 


horns, — 


1 — — 


- 
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During the campaigns of Scipio, PoLYBIUs attended 
him even in the time of Action or Engagement; as, 


for example, in that bold attempt, when Scipio, with - 
PoLYBIUS and thirty Soldiers only, undermined one of | 
the Gates of Carthage. See Ammian. Marcel. L. 101 
During more quiet intervals Pohbius did not forget 
the duties of a Friend, or the dignity of a Philoſopher, 
but gave advice, and that ſuitable to the character which | 
Sc1p10 wiſhed to ſupport in the Commonwealth. | 
Among other things he adviſed him (as PLuTAarCH | 
informs us) never to quit the Forum, or place of public re- bi 
ſert, before he had made himſelf ſome Friend, who was in- 140 
teh converſant i in ibe conduct A his e atir/ | 111 
% xęòregor bf 7 amebeiv, n Ohr rind ju o- 10 0 
hal, cbt yſus Cura Twv r wy 10 TOAITQV, Plut. _ 
Sympoſia. L. III. p. 659. Edit. Xyl. | 1 
| 4 nl 10 
| | | . 
To theſe 8 we may add the peculiar regard | "iſ 
which CXSAR had for the Philoſopher AR1sTo, and F 0 
PouPpEY for the Philoſopher CRATIPPus. Alian — li 
| well remarks on theſe two great Romans, that, they | io 
did not, becauſe their power was great, deſpiſe thoſe who had th 0 
the | noe of doing them the great Services: g vat, Ha 1 
TY pry eduvartey ure O TWV T% pai 15% aures n hi Pf: 
e, Juvauiver, (lian, Var. Hift, VII. 21. 1 | j 
| Tn the ſame author, L. III. C. 17. there is an expreſs i i 
| diſſertation on this ſubject, worthy of peruſal, as being = 
filled with examples both from the Grecian and Roman ml 
. : . if 1 
| t : Wl 0 
H h 3 | To | i 5 
il i 
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To theſe citations I ſhall add only one or two more. — 
Lt certe non tulit ullos hac Civitas aut glorid i clariores, aut 
auttoritate graviores, aut humanitate politiores, P. Afri. 


cano, C. Lalio, L. Furie, qui ſecum eruditiſſimos homing; 


ex Græcid palam jemper habuerunt. Cic. de Orat. 11. 45 


In the ſame work, 10 prove the Union of the Pa1l.050. 
PHICAL character and the POLITICAL, we have the fol. 
lowing teſtimony, taken from the hiſtory of thoſe Sages, 
ſo much celebrated in antiquity, PiTTACus, Blas, 


SOLON, Cc. Hi omnes, præter Mileſium THALEN, 
Civrrærius 8018 PRAFUERUNT. De Crater. II. 30 


- Hoo alſo Cicero 8 tract giled LOrater Sect 15. p 330 


Edit. Oxon. and the Phædrus of Plate, p. 1237, Edi. 
Ficini, in both which places the intimacy above- men- 


tioned between PEKICLES and ANAXAGORAS is re- 


corded, and the importance alſo of this i intimacy, as to 


the wo It gave PERICLES 1 in the Commonwealth of 
Athens. 


P. 58 — ro THE BETTER Co- ARRANGEMENT 


or, Sc.] To the Quotations here Pen may be added 
. ſoilowing one from VakRO. 35 


PyrnAcOR ASG Samius ait emnium rerum initia ef, 


Ins: ut finitum et infinitum, bonum et maium, vitam et 


mor tem, diem et neclem; quare itim duo, flatus et motus, 
Sued fiat aut agitur, Corpus: ubi agitatur, Locus : dun 


_ egutatur, Tempus : quod eff in agitatu, Actio. Duadripar- 


#1110 magis fic elucebit : Corpus if, ut curſur : Locus, fa: 


dium qua currit : Tempus, hira gud currit : Actio, cui ſis. 


Quare fit, ut emnia fere ſint quagripartita, ct ca æterna; 


| quod neque unguom Tempus, grein frerit Moes, ( Jus enim 


inier- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
intervallum Tempus; ) neque Motus, ubi non Locus et Corpus; 
| (quod alterum eſt, quod movetur ; alterum, ubi ; ) neque, ubi 


fit agitatus, non Actio ibi. Igitur Initiorum quadrige, 
LOCUS et nee TEMPUS et ACTIO, a 


PyTHAGORAS the Samian ſays hit the Principles of 


all things are tævo and two, or double : as for example, Fi- 


nite and Infinite, Good and Evil, Life and Death, Day and 


Nieht; and by the ſame rule, Reft and Motion. In theſe 


al that which reſts or is agitated, is BoDy ; the Where 
it is agitated, is PLACE ; the Ii hilſt it is agitated, is 
T IME ; and 1 in the agitation 170 we vieto the ACTION. 


This fourfold Diviſien will better appear os Allen, Call 


Body, the Perſon who runs; call PLACE, the Courſe, over 


| which he runs; call TI MR, the hour during which he runs; 


and let the Race or Running, be called the ACTION, 


Now it happens, that almoſt all things are in this manner 
fourfold, and this fourfold Diviſion is as it were eternal. 


The reaſon is, there never was Time, but there muſt have 


been Motion, (of which Time indeed is but the Interval ;) 
nor Motion, but «where there muſt have been Place 5 
B-dy; (one of which is the thing moved; the other, tlat 


* where it is moved ;) nor e bat where there muſt 
F have been Actin. 


And 3 it Glow, that PLACE and Bopy, Time 
and ACTION, form, as it were, a joint Quater nion of 
Principles, Varr. de Ling. Lat. L. 4. p.7 Edit. 
N . . | 


We have given this Paſſage at length, not only as it 
explains Co- arrangement, but as it exhibits to us four of 
| hole Predicaments or Arrangements, which make Parts 


Hh4 N 
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of this Treatiſe, Viz. SUBSTANCE, Wren, Warne, 
ACTION. 


P. 85.— or PURE AND ORIGINAL BoDy]— 
Tue xe pity 20 kg To dige Tov eig ae em rg ccf 
: at, 70 rtf UETTLCTN prtyides dt, 10 pts ic 25, Venta 
To 0 £ £7 Ie, e To d tn rkia, cd 50 Taps. 


rabra d £5 GAN ulyebos, dic m0 70 rei Tala tivay, 
26 70 Tgls mevry,— CONTINUOUS 7s that, which is divi. 


5 . le inte Parts infinitely diviſible ; Bop is that, which i; 
every way diviſible. Of Extenſians, that which is diviſible 


one wry, 1s a LINE; that which is diviſible two Ways, 15a 
SUPE% FICIES ; that which is diviſible three ways is Body ; 


and beſides theſe, there is no other Extenſion, becauſe Tuzze 


are ALL, and THRICE [ Divijible] is EVERY WAY y [Dr 


x viel. Ara ot. de Clo, L. . c. 1. 


In a e of this laſt Idea (that the Tim Tugkr 
implies ALL) Ariſletle refers to the common practice of 
his own Language — rd jt ye do AMON Atyopny 
% 126 to AM®OTEPOTE, nA TA 2 8 Atyopat* 
GAIL NATE TW TEHOV TRUTIV THY TEOTNYOpiav Pay 


T&wrov. We call (fays he) Two THINGS, or TWO PER 
SONS, Bor H; but we do not call them ALL: it is With re. 


gard to THREE, that we firfl apply THIS APPELLATI1ON 
(viz. the Appellation of ALL.) Arift. in lac. 


This is true likewiſe in Latin; and is true alſo in 
Engliſh. Even the vulgar with us would be ſurpriſed 


were they to hear any onc ſay, Give me ALL TWO, in- 
ſtead of Gzve me BOTH, 


— o Bern fx Heme 


The 
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The French, by a ſtrange ſoleciſm, fay Tous DEUX, 


a fault which we ſhould not expeCt in an elegant lan- 
guage corrected and refined by ſo many able writers. 


P. 90.— 


We have already ſpoken as to the Inſ paralility f At- 


| tributes : we now e as to o that of Matter. | 


puts 9 bre. Werl r 700 wund ros 101 e 
a TAUTHV & Ng, K cel per” tvay rid 


ie ſay there is a certain MATTER belonging to all Bodies, 
| the Objedts of Senſe ; a Matter, Nor SEPARABLE) but 


| Ver exi Hing with ſome ed 


f Soon after— 460 Hair » Term orbit in i e rv 
h, THY d wpigo Abu, UoNEHα⁰νννν Of TOIG EVAuTION; == 
| Firſt, and for à Principle, we lay down MATTER, which 


it INSEPARABLE from the Contraries, and is their SUB- 


| JECT or SUBSTRATUM. Arif. de Gen, et rr. Lib. 2. | 


p. 34» 35. Edit. Hb. 


By Contraries in this place he means the ſeveral At- 


tributes of Matter, ſuch as Hot and Cold, Black and 
White; Mojſt and Dry, Oc. which are all of them 


_ Contrary one to the other, from ſome or other 9 f which 235 


is 8 INSEPARABLE. 
4 


P. 116. -ANIMATING Forms, WHICH THOUGH 


| nens kELVEs NOT BODY, ARE YET] -A vas cw 
ex 1 1 earn. dnAov ors TEuras G hy att ; 


reg eduvarov v b or Paditew gvev modav. Wye 
3 


CAN NEVER SUBSIST WITHOUT ir. +3 
| MATTER and ATTRIBUTE are effentially di/t1n#, yet 
like Convex and Concave, they are by nature inſe Parade. | 
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 Jupalev tiovivas aduvaro——MuTira. 0 Tov NOTY 
 MONON | Jogaver Wurine⸗ % OGEION eb ub 29 
g aur TH EVEeYEN Xower νννAian tvgſet—— 
As many Faculties or Principles of the Soul as require bodih 
or corporeal Energy, (that is, which require a Body or 
an Organ to enable them to act theſe, tis evident, canniyt 
exiſt without a Body; as for example, the Iocomotive Facul 
of walking cannot exiſt without Feet: ſo that for ſuch Facyl. 
ties to paſs into the Body from rt eee leparate 
and detached from it] is a thing impoſſible.— 


It remain; 
therefore that MIND or INTELLECT ALONE ; ſhould puſ 


into us FROM WITHOUT [that is, be ſeparate and wholly 
: detached] and ſhould ALONE be ſomething DIVINE ; be. 
cauſe with the Energy of this Faculty Bodily Energy has n 
communication — that is, there is no want of corporea! Or- 
gans for reaſoning and thinking, as there is want of Eyes, 
for Seeing, or of Ears for Hearing. Arift, de Animal 
Gen. L. II. c. KY p. 208, 209, Edit. Hlb. 13 


In another Place, ſpeaking of thoſe Pars of the Soul, 
which are inſeparable from . becauſe they cant 
energize without it, he adds- There is however no ob- 


jection why ſome Parts ſpould net bo ſeparable ; and that, it 
cauſe they are the Energies of no one Body whatever. Bi. 


ſides (he goes on and ſays) it is not yet evident, whether 1h 


Soul may be nei the Life and Energy of the Body, in the ſant 
manner as ihe Pilot is the Life and Energy & the S. — 


| Ov pnv GAN” evi 7 0 XWAYE, d1% T0 behebt o £492 
= OWj1cTos rte xis. „Eri d amo, £4 OUTWS TE 


LY Tz Twp TOS 1 Jux, doreg — 5 Ai. 


Ar 25 de i II. C. 1. 


In this bt he gives a fine illuſtration of the 
Supreme and divine Part of the Soul, that is, the Min 


of INTELLECT, It belongs (it ſeems) to the Body, a 
a Pi- 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ; 
z Pilot does to the Ship ; within which 855 though 
the Pilot exiſt, and which ſaid ſhip though the Pilot 
govern, yet is the Pilot notwithſtanding 20 Part of the 
| Ship: be may leave it withaut change either in the Ship 
or in himſelf; and may ili we e ex 5 when the 


| Ship 7. 75 nd more. 


P. 129. —— EA CURA QUIETO0S $0LLICITAT?] 
| 'Twas the advice of the EpicuREaNs with regard to 
: themſelves, not to marry, not to have children, not to engage 
in public aff arrs- 2 vd yανάνr tou, CAN Wy: rider 
rie, GAA wot Tomireurioy, Arrian. Epict III. 7. p. 
384. Edit. Upt, The political Life, according to them, 
was like that of Spbhus, a Life of labour which knew no 
„ 5 . 


Hoc ef adverſo nixantem tundere monte | 
Saxum, quod tamen a Jummo jam vertice rurſum _ 
#4 eluitur, et ploni raptim petit æquora campi. 


Luer et. III. 101 3˙ c. 


Ih with We to their Gods, they provided them 
J a ſimilar Felicity; a Felicity, like their own, detached 

from all attention. Thus HoRACE, when an Epi- 
| curean 


i —— Dew didiet SECURUM AGERE ZVUM, 
Nec, ſi quid miri ' facial natura, DEos id 


TRIST Es ex alto cel demittere tecto. 
0 Hor. Lib. I, Sat. V. 


| Thus: EpicuR US bimſelk— e paxeigios 0 abs 
1 Ire cure re e Are G TALE fm —— 

| That which is BLESSED and IMMORTAL (meaning the 
Divine Nature) Has NEITHER ITSELF ANY BUSI- 
| NESS, nor does it find buſi nefs for any other,  Dieg. Laert. 


7 39. 
; Avs0- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Ausoxius has tranſlated the ſentiment 1 in two lam. 


bics, Ep. exvi: 


Quod eft beatum, morte et eterniim carens, 
Nec fil bi parit negotium, nec alteri. 


See alſo Lucazrius I. 57. vI. 83, whom Horace 


| Jeoms to have copied in the verſes above Ayo. 


Tis true ths Idea deſtroyed that of a Provide; but 


to them, who derived the World from a fortuitu 
_ Concourſe of Atoms, ſuch. a conſequence was of ſmall 
N Th | 


9 131. —Aup SCAPE THY NOTICE] - 


To the Citations in the note p. 150, may be added the 


following fine ſentiment of THALES—' Hornet rig ab- 


Tov, 61 Andes . cvs dvb % adixwy* HAN ade dravorps- 
vog, n One aſted him, if a man might eſcape the knou- 
lege of the Gods, when he was COMMITTING Injuſtic: 


No, Jays he, not even rohen he 1 15 MEDITATING it. Ding 
Laert. i, 36. 


P. 138. no Is IT, THAT COMPREHENDS THE 


WHOLE '] 


This Reaſoning and that in Hermes, p. 362, abundant- 


ly ſhew the SuPREMaAcy of THE MinD among the 
Faculties of the Human Soul. Tis MIND that ſees the 
Difference not only between Black and White, Bitter 
and Sweet, but (which no ſenſe is equal to) the dit- 

| ference between Black and Bitter, White and Sweet, 
and the various tribes of heterogeneous Attributes, Nor 
does it ſhew this Supremacy | in theſe Recognitions only, 


but 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


| but likewiſe, when under one and the ſame view it re- 
| cogniſes Objects of Senſe and of Intellect united, as in 
| caſe of Syllogiſms made of Propoſitions particular and 


univerſal, ſuch as, (if I may be permitted to ſpeak after 


| f ſcholaſtic a manner) ſuch as the Syllogiſms Dari and 


| Peri in the Firſt Figure. 


To this may be added, that this joint Recognition of 


| things multiform, contrary, and heterogeneous, and 


E that by THE SAME FACULTY, and in THE SAME UN- 


| DIVIDED INSTANT, ſcems to prove in the ſtrongeſt 


manner that ſuch FacorTy, (by this Faculty I mean 


the MIND or INTELLECT) muſt be 1NCORPOREAL ; 


by 


| for Body, being infinitely diviſible, is by no means ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſuch a imple and "rex ga . as th Recognition a 


Jvuſt cn be. 


: P. 92.—Tae MounTain, WHICH BY ITS RELA- 
Io TO ) THE MOLEHILL WAS ane py Kc. 


| This may be true with regard to Mountains, and 
| Molehills, and the other more indefinite parts of Nature ; 

but with regard to the more definite parts, ſuch as Vege- 

| tables, and Animals, here the Duantities are not leſt 

thus vague, but are, if not aſcertained ROY at leaſt 
| aſcertained i in ſome . 885 


: Thus Anlsrorr2— rener W bea wigas 
| 7 peybus: 9¹⁰ % 756 TWY eg. aok locus. Ei vag reit 


e @vEnow 40, % 700 Sd 0 ana txts ogouv 1 70 


| av4\oyov, 7 nuE aver” av dg ken. All Animals have a certain 

Bound or Limit to their Bult; for which reaſon the Bones 

| have a certain Bound or Limit to their growth. Mare the 

Bones indeed to graw for ever, then of courſe, as many Ani- 

| mals as have Bent, or ſomethin; analogous to it, 2bould 
continue 
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continue to grow as long as they ed. Ariſt. de Ani, 
Gener. ii. 6. p. 227. Edit. A 


4 | What follows from Simplieius! is to the lane purpoſe; 
„ | only where he mentions FoRM, we mult undertiang 
that icient animating Principle, deſcribed 1 in the lixth 
: mo of this ann 


= nag Bier © corondyr, peers Ti oineins rare, 
3 roc Tl [ET go ruhher gr Th $910T1TL* 2 7 Nr 
e emVPiges pe EAUT8 TO eidos, are  phirythac, 0 
: pers diagaoews ti5 TH U raęayixverai. Thar, d ti 
N 0 10 khan ge di ro 20 eIF0) WG THS EVUAS * 
Ed d ToAU Tov ogov mTapzAAdtn, 7, mers To prion, | 
gs T0 thatliov, rig vojuiCerars Every FORM intre 
duces, along with its own original Pecutrerity, a certain mn. 
fare of Quantity, bearing proportion to that Peculiarity ; far 
it brings with rfelf not a FIGURE only, but aMacNiTyng 
4 e alſo, which paſſes into the Matter, by giving it extent, 
. Now even here this Magnitude has a fort of latitude, frm 
| the indefinite nature of the material Principle [with which 
1 | it is united. ] Put get, notwithflanding if it change ti 
Bound or Limit, either as to greater or to leſs, in a remark. 
able degree, the Being [by ſuch deviation] is e/tcemed i 
Moanfſter. $:72f lic, i in Præd. p. 37. A. Edit. Bail . 


SIMPLICIUS gives examples of this Deviation in the 
caſe of Grants and of Daa. 


| og ol P. 244. ee OUT OF THost 
| THAT WENT BEFORE,] The Subject Matter is th 
ſame i in many ſucceeding Beings; as the River is the fame, 
l which, ab it lows along, reflects many di fferent Objeck. 
2 F461 in this lenſe v we are to underſtand the ſollowing 
Aﬀer- 


. He Zi >: MS. Ext 
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| ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
Aſertion, and not with the leaſt view to equivocal 
| Froduction 2 : 


| 'Ouxey d ro THv ve Obopay A ca EVE, 36, 

75 T8Je ln Gans HR Obopav, dr 0 avaſuaio 
| WT 19 weraonyv. Wherefore, from the Diſſolution 
| of one thing being the Generation of another, and the Gene- 
ration of one thing being the Diſſolution of another, it neceſſu- 
rih follows that the Change muſt be perpetual and never 
ceaſe. Ariſt. de Gen. et Corr, L. I. c. 3. p. 10. Edit. 
196. 5 e 


The Change here alluded to is the common courſe 
of Nature in the Production of Beings, which, were it 
N not for the Proceſs above-mentioned, would either ſoon 
be at a ſtand, or would require a PE Miracle for 
the ſupply of new Materials, 


5 p. 278. ——THE  Trrory OF Acrion AND Re- 
FE actiON. ] 


; Of this Doctrine we have the following account. — 

3 Altiov ot Tv {48 N 258 nur, 7h TO 0 2 L 
I TAX vo T8 rares oo TO TEv0V Hao Avveras d Ind 
3 Ty reh, I TO Jeojaciyey uyela uy uro T8 Feopnuvo- 
3 wiv, 0 d e To Kin (EC Ts Tlewrs ) AVTIIVEIT oO Twa 
ung“ olov whey avrwleirai rs, „ Gre Y 
E 9:0, The Cauſe why Motions are lot, is, that THE 
FacTing POWER Is ALSO ACTED UPON BY THAT, 
Pen WHICH IT ACTS ; for example the cutting Peter | 


is blunted by that which is cut; and the warming Power is 


Þ cooled by that which is warmed ;, and in general the moving 
Principle (excepting the SUPREME and FIRST) is recipro- 


WW moved itſelf under ſome mation or 7 oth er; the impelling 


Pover, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Power, for in/lance, is after a manner re- impelled; and th 


compreſſing Power, after a manner re-compreſl. Ari Ml. 4 


Animal. Gener. L. 4 P. 280. Tait. hag 


P. 281. —— DOUBLE ix 18 rowens, 65 
"Txavoy ag Nartger lies 176 EVAVT KIT EW, sur Te p ti 
vel, 25 TO QVTIXEIAEVOU" * aß TW cbher 5 ur 2 76 wa 
TUAOY YIVWTHOfatvy XeiTN v a o xavw* T0 d da- 


uon, A0 Surg se rd eudiog,—One of the two Parti i 


the Contrariety is ſufficient to judge both itſelf and its opp. 


fi tle. *Tis thus that by the Strait we come to know both the 


ſtrait and the crooked, for the flrait Rule of the Artiſt is 
Judge of both, But the crooked on the other fide i is no Judge ti 


ther of "jets or oft the Strait. | 4 92 de An. , 5. 


P. 283. — EXISTED PREVIOUSLY IN BNERGIL 


"Oga Pow yiyuera N Tm, uno weeſtige yuro; igueral i 


hatever things are made eithr 
by Nature or by Art, are made OUT of ſomething, having 
capacity to become the thing produced, and that THROUGH 


the operation of ſomething, which already ex xifts 7 in r 
De e Gener. P- 204. Edit. 8 


P. 297.—AS THEY STAND RELATED TO Pract 
The Force of this Arrangement or Predicament WHERI 


is finely contraſted with the Predicament of QUANTITY, 
in that Laconic Apophthegm of ACIS. The Lacedemonian 


(faid he) do not 2 HOW MANY the Enemies are, bu 


WHERE they are. Ou n 0 rug Aanedauuovies & iger 


 TIOECT wow « ro, «arc ITOY. £10, Plil. 


Lacon. Ap * p- 215. D. Edit. Aland. 


. 332,——THE DYING GLaviaroR, S.) To 
theſe Attitudes may be added that, given by Lys1pPUs 
© | the 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


| the Statue of "ALEXANDER the Great. That Prince 


had a certain Extenſion of Neck, which made him 


gently recline it upon his left Shoulder: When his Fi- 
| cure was caſt in braſs by Lyſippus, the Artiſt ingeniouſly 


| contrived to convert this natural defect into an Attitude of 


Magniſicence. His Head, being reclined, was made, with 


a ſort of inſolent look, to contemplate the Heavens, as if 
things below were already at his command. And hence 
the meaning of that celebrated Epigram, in which this 


: Work of Braſs is luppoſed to addreſs AIP in the fol- 
lowing words $ [ 


"ARtirdiri 7 Has 0 Naber, els Aid Azvoown, 
7a av ur £04 | Tibeuas* Zev, 0 1 W . 


The Braſs looks up to Fave, and 7 to wy, 
This Earth i ts MINE 3 40 Tnou poſſeſs the Shy. 


| pid de 7 114 et 2 Alex. p- 3 35: Edit. land. See : 
* Brodæi Epigram. Gr. L. IV. p. 454. Edit. Franc. 
1600, where the Lines here cited are introduced by 


two others. | 


g 
ö 3 


P. 337. — W ro o AcToRs, &c. ] See Cie. 
N remarking, (c. 59.) ſo much ſtreſs is laid on the manage- 
ve are informed the old men of that age did not greatly 


Mat quo meliùs noftri illi ſenes, qui PERSON ATUMH ne 


POCULI, | 


[ 4 
$3 - 

. 

5 So 


1 T1 | P. 355. 


1 Orat. iii. 56, 57, 58, 59. Edit. Pearce, where 'tis worth 
ment of the Countenance, and of the Eyes in particular, that | 
Epraiſe even Roscius himſelf, when he appeared in his 


| Roscrum quidem magnopere laudabant 5 ANIML efl enim 
Bomnis ACTI; et imago animi vorrus . indices 


— — ͤꝗWù̃— 5 2 
= 5 
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P. 35 5%.—MobNTAINSCLOATHED WITH Woop. 
Thus CictRo—Spatia frugifera atque immenſa camp. 
rum, veſlituſgue den ſiſſumos montium, pecudum paſtus, &ec. 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 64. Pp. 253. Edit. Davis. — And before, 


in the ſame treatiſe, he ſpeaks of the Earth, as veſliu 
floribus, her bis, arboribus, frugibus, &c. ii. 39. p 195.— 


Let all chi we muſt remember 1 is but metaphorical. 


P. 366.— 18 SCIENCE PRIOR TO Arr?) Nitil 


enim, quod ad ARTEM redigi beſſit, niſi ille px Ius, qui 
illa tenet, quorum As tem inſlituere vult, habeat illam Scl. 
 ENTIAM, ut ex 11s rebus, quarum Ars XONDUM t, Artem 


Hicere poſſit. Cic de Orat. i. 41. Edit. 9 0 &C. p. bz, 


| Eat. Oxon. 


This Clinton wall proves » jurt-of e ih here & 
ſented, VIZ. the neccſſary Priority of eme Cerence to every 
A 


P. 389.——AND ro IT's OPPOSITE NON-BEIXG.] 


| Theſe Moriovs under thename of Changes ( peraa a) 
are well explained, as follows. 


"Ores 4 peu 2 KATE TO WOO GY 7 n Ara Th; vals 


ct, ab nig x Obige, dr d xnara Torov, Pops, 
grau 9 xarx W, 0 To Woch, AI “e orav d 
| . 7 
und drehten, & gregor wa 1 ovpbeCnos he, 71 


peou5* To dt, Pops, M ben therefore the Change of ile 


contrary Attribute is according to the QUaNnTITY, 'ti 


AUGMENTATION or DIMINUTION ; when acccrding 


tothePLACE, "tis LOCAL MoTIoN ; * according 10 any 
Aﬀettion, or QUALITY, 'tzs ALlaTIoN. Ihen No— 
THING REMAINS, of which the new production can bt 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


at all conf dered as an Aﬀedtion, or an Attribute, tis then 
GENERATION; and the contrary, DISSOLUTION. Axiſt. 
de Gen. et Corr, L. *. 4. p. 14. Edit. Sylb. 


p. 409,——BUT WE CALL IT MERTAPRHYSIMAL. ] 


Phileponus in a very few words well explains the term, 


METAPHYSICAL. b of the Firſt and Supreme 


Cauſe of all things, he adds— 
ren, rie vedere irs OrnovoÞinge Deokoyin ag 


ole Th META TA SYEIKA apaſpaleig: * 


ay d IPO TAN TZIK NN, pos nuns Yap de 
7% Th Quote werte 75 ſpeak concerning this Princi- 
| ple, is the buſineſs of the FigsT PHI Loso HV, for it is 
8 Subject belonging to Theology, and to that Speculation, 
E which is METAPHYSICAL, that is to ſay, SUBSEQUENT 
TO MATTERS PHYSICAL, or rather indeed *tis a Subject 


PRIOR TO MATTERS PHYSICAL, in as much as thoſe 


| things with regard TO US are SUBSEQUENT, which are BY 


| NATURE PRIOR. Philop. in Ariſtot. 4e Gen. N 12. 


Edit. . . Tau. 1527. 
415.— UE ci NAME OF PERCEPTION.) 


This word, PERCEPTION, is of the moſt extenſive 


meaning, and not only includes Intellection but Senſa- 


tian alſo, and that of the lowe/? degree. What is here 
called Perception, is by Ariſtotle called KNOWLEDGE. 
— . Twos Tala (ſcil. C {AETEXSO 1, T% AE 


%, T 0 t\aTlovG>, ra d oxpray uingAs, aio0now 
9/28 Neu 10 aio0row, yrdois 716. : Taurns ot 10 Ti- | 


jun: 2 Ar won daO CRomeTs nge Ogomron, 


% eos 10 700 dix 7e. Kn vag Hes 


1 vou, 


weg! uv Zy sx Ei- 
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vnow, ore vow Eves Ooxer To Koiwwerv «Pn; 5 
vide tos Hire. weos d dhaiohncian, Chriss. . 
nr yae av den mo rau rue vx 7 TIS WIT us, a 
un x, rebved * n av. 


All Animals 1 a degree of KnowLEDGE ; : bis 0 
them, a greater ; others of them, a leſs ; and ſome of 45 
an exceedingly ſmall degree; for they have all of them Sex. | 
SATION, and SENSATION 1S A SORT OF KNOWLEDGE. 
But the Value and the No-value of Senſation is widely di 


ferent, when we compare it with RATIONAL CoupRE. 


HENSION on the one fide, and with the race of BEixcy 
INANIMATE on the other. With regard to RaTioxal 
CoMPREHENSION, e mere partaking of TASTE and 


Tovcn alone, appears to be as nothing; but with regard u 


pure INSENSIBILITY 7t 2s ſomething moſt excellent, Fir 
[when compared to Beings Inſenſible] it may ſurely a- 


fear a bleſſed Event, to be poſſeſt of THIS Knowleage, and 
wet [reſembling them] 10 lie as dead and a Non. entih 


Arfriſtot. de Animal. Gener. Lad. I. ſub, fin. p. 197. Lai 


Sylb, 
1 426.— EN Ds IN 1T's ACQUISITION.] 


Havre e r C ο Kiver 6 XIEITES L TW, 
digt rar k aurotg WANG KIVHOEWS Wieacy TO & bs. 
All Animals both move, and are moved for the jake of ſome: 
thing; ſo that this ſomething, that is to ſay, THE Final, 


CAusk, ig the BouND or LIMIT of all their Motion. 
Arift. ae Animal. Mot. C. 6. p. 153. Eait. * 


P. 463. —CONCERNING PREDICAMENTS OR Par: 


LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS.) Many learned and 
ingenious Obſervations on this Subject, as well as 


on ſeveral other parts of antient Folloſophy (the Peribe 
tetic 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


2ic in particular) have been given to the World in a 
Tract lately publiſhed, ſtyled, On THE ORIG1N AND 
PROGRESS OF EPSON IN TWO VoLUMEs, 8yo. 


There may be found too in the ſecond Volume many 
judicious and curious remarks on Style, Compoſition, Lan- 
guage, particularly the Engliſh; obſervations of the laſt 


conſequence to thoſe, who wiſh either to write or to 
judge with Ay and elegance. 


The A ther of theſe Arrangements might have avail- 
ed himſelf of many Citations from this Work, highly 
tending to illuſtrate and to confirm his 8 but 

unſortunately for him, the greater part of his own Treatiſe 

was printed off, before the ſecond Volume of this 


Work _—— 
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deric Words, uſed by Democritus, 340 
Aion and Paſſion univerſally diffuſed, 25 5. exiſt either i a 


the ſame Subject, or in different ones, 256,257. firſt 


ſpecies of Action, that of mere Body perfectly inſen- 


ſitive, 258. ſecond, that of Body ſenſitive, 260. 
\ third, that of Body ſenſitive, with Reaſon ſuperadded, 
261. fourth, that of Reaſon or Intellect devoid of 


Palſions, and operating on Subjects external, as in the 
caſe of Nature and Art, 261. fifth ſort, that of pure | 
Intellect, keeping within itſelf, 264. Action BUCS, - 
belongs only to the Supreme Mind ; Paſſion pure, 


to the primary Matter, 271. Action, three Modes 


3 40 29 % the firſt Modes ibid. the lecond, 274. | 


3 „ 276 
Anim, in public Life often aided by Speculation, | 


| the third, 


| | 2, 3, 4, 466, 467, &c. 
Y Aim 4 Reattim, — . 479 


Active and Palji ve, run through FO Univerſe, 9b, 109, 


* (1 cool . +Y | 137» 271, 372 
11 pare where i e 110, 171,272 


Actors, on the'Stage, and in Life, 2, 337» 338, 48x 
Aftual and Perfect, neceſſarily previous to their Contra» 


rics, or elſe nothing could have been Actual and Per- 


fenen 480. Actual and Capable, — 40 


114 . Acddu- 


6 
14 fy 
i [ 
i 
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laue, 307, 398. ba of Capacity, Where it 


| | Tn 401, 403 

Apprsow, — — 1 
ADRIAN, Pope, — — 4, 

| Agent, ſame Agent leads to different Effects, when act. 
ing upon different Patients, — 280 
Ads, = " "_— — 480 
ALEXANDER, the Great, 2, 6. Sis ſtatue by Lyſp- 
„„ — — 481 
ALEXANDER APRHRODISIENSIS, — 907 
ALEX ANDRINE LIBRARY, by whom burnt, 252 
ALIATION, 384. See Morton. 1 
All, its uſe and application 1 in Language, 472 
Alteratio, means in barbarous Latin Aeris, 384 


 AMMIANUs MARCELIIFNV us. — 460 
Aulus, illuſtrates, where Analyſis is to end, and 
Practice to begin, 12. quoted, 15, 16, 22, 32, 36, 
explains the utility of theſe Arrangements, 17. his 
account of Matter and Body, 85. his Text corrected 
and ſupplied from a Greek Manuſcript, 163. quoted 
213, 288, 292, 303, 364, 383, 36 3875 389, 4 450. 


his account of Definition, 


292 

Ala, & Auf 5 — 472 
Analogy, a uſe of it, — * 34 
Analogy and Abſtraclion, their uſe, 76, 77; 92, 162 

Ax Ax ACoRAS, — . 25 400 
e 7 — — 418 
Angles and e 7 the Be | 328 
Animals, all have an inward feeling of their Conſtitution, 
and proper Nature, 411 

Animating Powers, their Order and Subordination, 420, 
21 
| Antepredicomenta, — — — * 
| Anticipation, what, 4 — — | 411 
Ae tients, — — — 8 455 


gad to the arrangements, what, and how many, 
„ : 360 

Appetite, e,, 262, 417. 
APULEIUS, — — — 145 

. . 455 
ARCHIMEDES, — 30ob, 310, 430 
ARIS To, — — — 469 


ARCHYTAS, wrote a Comment on the Categories, or 
Predicaments, 7. his Name for them, 3 
Quality next after Subſtance, and why, 143. held an 


Active and a Paſſive Principle, 111. enumerates the 


Species of Action, 26 5. refers to God, for pure Ac- 
tivity, 272. to Matter, for pure. 1 ibid. De⸗- 


77 3 442 


finitions of his, 
ARISTOPHANES, N 
| ARISTOTLE, Preceptor toAlexander,2, 467. his Rheto- 
ric, quoted, 9, his Organon, explained by Ammonius, 


12, 13. thought Infinite and Individuals to be un- 
knowable, 21. quoted, 25. his account and Enu- 


meration of the Predicaments, or_univerſal Arrange- 


ments, 32. by whom eſteemed, and how long, 30. 


quoted, 41, 42, 44. his Treatiſe weg xcopy, 45 


quoted, 33, 48, 49, 51. holds the neceſſity of Mat- 


ter or a Subſtratum ſor all natural Productions, 52, 

53, 54. quoted, 56. thinks Form may ſupply the 

place of Privation, and why, 59, 60,61. his Idea of 
Matter, 66, 67, 70. he and Plato borrowed from the 


Ne e 72, 76. : uſed the methods 55 Analogy 


—— 


de 91, 93 97» 98, 105, " faculties of the Soul, - 
how diributed, 101. quoted, 11% 117--a . 
both of Socrates and Plato, 119. held there could be 

no innate Ideas, and why, 120. quoted, 123, 132, 133, 

134, 138, 143, 150, 151, 153, 15, 157, 158,161, 
* 5 . 171, 


447 


I. 

174 
1 

1 
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271, 173, 174, 175, 183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 101, 
192, 193, 199, 215, 218, 219, 220, 221, 228, 234, 


2240, 243, 277, 282, 284, 286, 288, 299, 309, 310, 
325, 330, 340, 342, 343, 345, 3617, 363, 364, 370, 
371, 372, 374, 375, 383, 384, 385, 391, 392, 393, 


394» 396, 403, 404, 407, 408, 414, 415, 416, 417, 


421, 422, 425, 429, 434, 435, 439, 442, 444, 448, 
follows Socrates in ſentiment, ibid. 449. abounds in 
Quotations where, 456. his explanation of the Terms, 
Bor and ALL, 472. ſuppoſes Matter inſeparable 
from its Artiibutes, 473. his diſtinction between the 


animal faculties, which want a corporeal organ, and 


| thoſe which want none, 474. compares the Soul to a 
Pilot, ibid. his Idea, after what manner the magni- 
| tudes of beings were limited, 477. his notion of 
Generation and Diſſolution, 478. makes one Faculty 
equal to the diſcernment of two Contrarieties, 281, 
480. makes Energy prior to Power, 480. enumerates 
the fix Species of Motion, 482. his extenſive uſe of the 
Term Tris, Knowlege, 483. ſuppoſes a Bound to 
Human Actions in the Final Cauſe, —— 449 
Arithmetic, finds its ſubject in Quantiiy, — 195 
ARRANGEMENTS, the neceſſity of them, 14, 22. their 
extenſive utility, 17, 452, 460. a method of Arrange- 


ment propoſed, 24. rejected, and why, 26. another 


method propoſed, 26 to 33. adopted, and why, 33. 


why called PHiLosoPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, ib. 


different names given them by the Antients, 31, 32, 


how the Greek Logicians divided and formed their 


SHßpeculations upon this Subject, 35, 36, 464. were 
followed by the Latins, who added names of their own 


coining, 36. Force of Arrangement in the intellec- 


tual World, 201, 342, 343, 344, 345. in the viſible 


world, 340, 341. Arrangements or Categories lead 
aus from the Contemplation of Body to that of Mind, 


£59 


ü N U 


453. teach us how to place our 147261 in proper Order, 


ib. are connected with, and introduce Speeulations 


of every Species and Character, 444, 445. ſhew the 
Coincidence of many T heories antient and modern, 
456. indicate the Union between Taſte and Truth, 
459. trace and teach the ſource of ſubordinate Arts 
and Sciences, 460, 461, enable us to adjuſt their 


comparative Value, 34, 35, 462. tothe doing of this 
no particular Science is equal, and * 3 463 


| ARRIAN. See Epifetus | 

* Arrogance, a Cauſe of it. 34. 35, (ks 463 
Arts, how limited each particular one, 34. Art, what it 
is, what it is not, 102, 160. a difference between 
Art and Nature, 165. often ends in giving Figure, 


168. Arts ariſe from Want, 445. Arts of Painting 


| Muſic, Grammar, beholden to Contraries, 46, 47- 
Arts of Progre//ion, and of Completion, 5,8 


Atheiſm, ſuppoſed organs to > precede their Ve, . 


5 
Attitudes, their importance to the Painter and Statuary, 


331. inſtances from Pictures and Statues, 331. Atti- 


Atoms and a Voi, 


tudes from Poets of ſitting 1 in Deſpair, 333. of ſlitting 
in Dependence, ib. of conjugal Affection, ib. of 
Thbeſcelus, aiming a Javelin, 334. of Death, doing the 
| ſame, ib. of Humiliation, 335. of lying extended, 


335, 336. of Sleep and Vent, 330, 337- of Abxen- 


der, by Lyſippus, I inte 


Attractiun. — — 258, 437 
Arn and SUBSTANCE, general and particular, 


25. Attribute, divided into its reſpective Sorts or Spe- 
cies, 31. this Barden, the Baſis of the whole Work, 


| 33 
® AUGMENTATION and DnuvTION, 385, 386. See 


Motion. 10 5 
Ausonius — — 46 


* 
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Barbarity, when it was the Eaſtern World, when it was 
the Weſtern World emerged from it, — 


2 
 BaxTER, Commentator on HoRace, — 5 
Beings, why cee ml but One, ne, | 
BesSAR1O, Cardinal, — + 
Bio, fee Forced, . „ 407 


BLEMMID Es, 3% 268, 269 | 
BLENHEIM Houst, and Gan DpENs, —— 353 
Body, what makes it, 85. triply extended, ibid. confi. 

dered, as the ſecondary Matter, ibid. Mathematical, and 


_ Phyſical, how diſtinguiſhed, 87 
þ . Bodies, the perfectly ſimilar, tho' they have Place, have 
aj no Situation or Poſition, and why, 318, 329. the fame 
5 holds, as to Bodies perfectly diſſimilar, and why, 319. 
4 Body human, the Soul's Organ, Tool or Inſtrument, 
274, 275, 4255 426. all 1 Paſſive, ' 143 
"  BoteTHlvs,  — _ 16, 17, 21, 26, 276 
4 BolviNus, — — 239 
. Botb, its uſe in Language, — 472 
1 BROWN E, a Genius, — — 353 
v8 Baurus, —— — 2, 275 


Bult, ſometi mes leſs aſcertained, ſometimes more, and 
why, 477. See Magnitude. 
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Cavan, ae 4 204, 469 
Calm, in the W inds, N deßned, 441. Calm, 1 in 
the Sea, Tay, defined, — — 442 


Ca ACixv or Pow ER, 278, particular Capacities, va- 
rious but limited, 279. far diſtant from Non: entity, 
| Ibid. Capacity univerſal, and Privation univerſal, the 
Characters of the FIRST or PRIMarRy MATTER, 

71. Character of Capacity, 278. Capacity double in the 

1 human Mind, and ſs 149, 150. mediate, and im- 
me diate, 
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mediate, 152, 153. Capacity, two ſorts of, $60, 161. 
85 Incapacity, 151. Capacity, its Actuality, where exiſt- 
ing, 403. definite, though inviſible, 398, 399. See 


p. 65, 66. and the Word, MATTER. 


CASAUBON, 3 3 
CATEGORIES, — % 
Caro, — — 235 465 


Cauſe, ſee Index to the firſt Volume. 


Cauſes, 39, 93. inviſible Cauſes, ſeen thro” vi 2 Ef- 
fects, 108. final Cauſes denied by Lucretius, 124, 


125. maintained by Ari/letle, Galen, da 127 
Cauſative Motion, ſee Metaphyſical. 

CeREs, a Sacrifice to her, deſcribed, — 461 : 
CHALCIDIUS, —— 74, 77, 80, 107, 247 


Chance, 122, 123, 128, proves an intelligent Principle, 
128. different accounts of it, 209 to 31 3. no Cauſe 
of the World, and why, bay —— 436, 437 ; 


Change, ſee Mutation. 
end ſee Diſorder and Night. | 


CHARLEMAGNE, —— — 303 

CHARLES THE FigsT, —— — 305 
CHRONICLES, ! 
CHRyYs1IPPUs, — — 456 


CictRo, 2, 108, 109, 119, 153, 208, 239, 259, 


309, 310, 415, 412, 419, 420, 438, 457, 465, 470, 
481, 482 


Cation, ſee Quotation. ; 


Co-arrangement, 55, Account of it \ from Fares: | 470 5 
Co-exiſtence, or TOGETHER, its Modes, or Species, 374 


to 377, the Temporal Mode, 374, the E/ential, 


375, the Specific, 376, coincides with Relation, 376 


„ 
Colour, a Quality, 170, why inferior in its effects, to 


Cook x, his Inſtitutes, 


Figure, 171 


| 0 e a Capacity, 148, Completion and Pr ogr Mon, 


1 


Conſeieuſmſe, 


— —ñäqà64669 — — 


 DrmockiTvs, his Principles, 44, 330. whence he de. 


D — —ͤ—ͤ— 


DioGENEs, (not the Cynic,) 51, 72 
 DroGrNEs LAERTIUS, 72, 410, 412, 424, 428, 457 


Dio vslos, the Stoic, 
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1 N XI. 


Confelenſrrſs — — e 413 
Continuous, Infinite, Place, Time, — 290 


ConTRARIES, eſſential to Mutation or Change, 42, this 
a general Opinion of all Philoſophers, 43. Cont: artes, 
their extenſive Influence and Operation, 45, 6, 7. 
adopted by all Philoſophers, 47. the neceſſity of a 
third Being, that they may paſs into each other, 50, 
51. Contrarics in Virtue and Vice, and even in Vices 
themſelves, 173, 174 


 Cimtraricty, belongs to Quality, but not univealy I 73 


_ Corinthians, 337. See Scripture, 
Cube. See Sphere. 


cy RUS, his Speech, when dying, —— : x08, 118 


D. 

Denn, N | — . 
Dea. 11 388, 433 442 
Definition, its requiſites, what, — 290 
DEMETRIUS, — — | 456 


duced the variety, and ſpeciſic differences i in Nature, 
333, 340. ingenious remark of,. 343 

3⁰⁸ 
Deſire, moves the Bedy; Per ception, the Defi ire, 425 


Deſirable and Intelligible, how they move, and aft upon 
other things, — 


5 . 277 
DIE WIrr, —— — — 4 
Digeſtion, / 7. = 9 104, 434 


DromEDEs, the Grammarian, ö 40} 


7 457 
Diforder and Chaos, not prior to Order F 


Diſpoſitions, Tendencies, or Progreſſive Dnalities, 154 


Diſtinctian, accurate and exact, its ulcs, — 378 
„„ e „ 


ü N D E x. 


3 Divind Principle, what it neceſſarily implies, 127, has 


nothing Pat wes 266 


EARTH, her Relations and Duties, 232, 233 why | 


called, Mos JUST, ibid. 1 
ECCLESIASTES, 306. See Scripture. 


EccLEsiasTICUs, «© =— _ — 56 
EIDoTHEA, Daughter of Prorzus, — 62 83 


Eidos 8019s, explained, 


'Exxo10v, defined, — „ 


Electric Powers, 8 89, 2 59 
Elements of Beings compoſite, what, 62, 92, 93, how diſ- 


tinguiſhed from Cauſes — 92, 93 


EMrEDOcL Es, 122, 1235 1 39, his ſublime Verſes on 


Gor, 


— — : 


162 


End. and 5 121, 235. fine Speculation Upon 
— 5 
90, 135, 147, 447 


them from PL ETHO, 
ENEAs, — 
ExNEROY, what, 283. oppoſite to Potter: but previous, 


283. eſſential to the courſe of Events in the Univerſe, 
284. farther proof of its being previous to Power, 


285. inference from this Doctrine, 286. of what 


Being, Energy is the mo 0 Energy and Ca- 
| 401, 404 


" PACity, 
Enharmonic Sytem, account of it in the times of Por- 


PHYRY and SIMPLICIUS) —ů ct, 2c} 
Eyre i and Autvapuis, — 
EAM INONTPD as, — m — iS, 467 
EPHESIANS, 356, See Scripture. | 15 
FPICHARMUS, — 1 115 314, 446 
bed 3. 130, 1555 225, 232, 234, 239, 267, 


| 428 
Eylc! U RUS , his Idea of human and divine Felicity, 475 


Erispun, 
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Epigram on the ſtatue of Alexander, 787 
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ETHICS, 33, 149, 155, 156, 157, 160, 173, 2255 276, 
228, 261, 262, 268, 280, 282 4, 427, 428. See 


Etymology uſe made of i it od the old G! ek Philoſopher 


. See Eulen In. 


. N D E *. 
Erieiun, its Etymology, 


#4 


Eternal and Divine, how attained by Brings; perital 


Equal, Similar, Same, 


and corruptible. — 105 


the words, Metaphyſics, and Phyſjics, from which two, 
together with Ethics, the Illuſtrations 1 in this Trea- | 
tiſe are in great part derived, 


EvanDER, 1 —.— F 447 
 EvcLrid, — 211, 318 


Evil, Natural, and 8 242. Suggeſtions and Ap 
jectures upon the Subject, 242 to 248. : 


BF uphemiſmuc —Ä— and Uſe of this rhetorical Figure, 


i 5 35 
- EvuRIPIDES, . — 263» 338, 428, 455 

EusTATHIUS, . — 3 . 
Noir us,. ——i 1 


Exopus, 358, fee Scripture. 


Experiments, | 169, 195, 412 
Extenſion, Figure, Organization, the original Forms of 

- natural. — 88 

; F ee ds WO ie O09 45) 458 
Tiaculties in Mon, rational and irrational, — 2562 
Families, their origin, —_ 0 


Fate, Chance, applied t: to the purpoſe of Provides and a 


Inline: innate, — — — 412 
FELL, „ 291, 2955 319 


$ : Figurt, 


* N D E X. 


e | its philefo Phical 1e ns finely explained by S1M- 
PLICIUS, 166, its importance, in conſequence, 167. 
mathematical, 168. imaginary, or phantaſtic, 170. 
Figure and Number, their 1 importance, 5 195 


| Final Caujes, their importance, 127, favoured by 
| ARISTOTLE; 240, 449, 450. the end of human : 
Actions, 426, 448- 
| Firſt Philoſophy, 33. Chap, 6. p. 130, 161, 162. truly 
ſo called, 367, 451, 45 5. See additional Note Vol. I, 
VVV 
| Fipp, what makes one, "ad why ſo called ond 354 85 
Forced, how it differs from ſpontaneous, — 407 
| FoRM, lifeleſs, its character, 54, 57, 58, 84, 91. its 
| moſt ſimple Species, 85. Forms efſential(vulgarly called 
Fo ſubſtantial). their importance, 90, 164, 167, 387- 
| FormMs animating, and efficient, 95. how they charac- 
| terize, 96, Soul (in this ſenſe) a Form, 97. Form uſed 
in this ſenſe by Ovip, 100, 101. animating Form, its 
| various Efficacies and Operations, 104. Forms, Intel- 
let the Region of, 112. Forms, ſome inſeparable from 
Body, 90. others, 9 way connected, 116. Charac- 
teriſtic Form, 141, 9o, 164, 387. its efficacy in 
Quantity, as well as Quality, $0 438 - 
Fortune, 128, 310. defined, ibid. 8 


Tanin, fee Calm. 
| GaLE's Opuſcula, — 322, 82 
GENERA, univerſal, — 322, 33, 35 
| Generation and Diſſlution, 388. how they differ from 
| other Motions, — 2388 
| Generation of things, bow TIO ES | 2445 389. chat, 
and Diſſolution akernately prepare the way for each 


other, — „ 479. 
| GENESIS, 42, 446, ſee Scripture, . f 
| Genius, what, STE — 150, 203 


of END Gentleman, - 
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Geometry, finds its Subject in QUANTITY, 
 GeorRct CrvwisTus. ſee PLETHo. 
Gov, the Supreme Agent, 112. knows no Proficiency, 


Gravitation, Attraction, 


. Gsorios, | — 


| Gen * nan, his F bentien, what it appears to want, to 


render it complete, — — — 19 


Ge and Spectes, formed within us ſpontaneouſy, and 


originally, 18. Genera, fewer than Species; Species, 
than Individuals, — 3 10 


; 195 


being ever perfect, 161. Pure Mind, 162. Father of 
all, 249. univerſal Object of Deſire to all things, 250. 
pure Energy of fimple Intellect, 264, 271. admits no- 
thing Paſſeve, 266. his Eſſence, Energy, 287. ever the 
ſame, immutable, perfect, 288. immoveable, 2), 
448, 450. Fate and Chance, ſubſervient to his di- 


vine Attributes, 311, 312, 313. marvelous Arrange. 
ment of all Being within the Divine Minp, 345 


5 Grod, all Good, Truth, 430. Good Intellectual, its ſupe. 


rior value, 430, 431. Good abſent leads to Want; 
Fant to Indujiry, Arts, &c. 445. Good, paſſes thro 
the Predicaments, and aſſumes, as it paſſes, different 
_ denominations, 308. Good real or apparent moves 


all Deſires, 424, 425. its Effect, whether obtained, 


or not, analagons to Motion Circular, — 42 


VVV 
GREEKS, modern, ſhort account of their Controverſy 


about PLaTo and ARISTOTLE, — 


. 


H- 


2 Hanr, or BEING Hare, what it is not, what 1 ts, 


348, 349, 350- its Ends, Protection, 351, Di iflindtun, 
352. Decency, ibid. Ornament, ibid. Beauty and Elegant 
of Dreſs or Habit, where to be found, 352. where 
It never exiſted, 353. Exceſs 1 in attention to it, what 


char all 


* U * * 


charater | it conſtitutes, 354. the Th rojans abuſed on its 
account, ibid. metaphorical Uſes of the Word, 355, 


356. Force of its Privation, in the way both of Com- 


paſſion and Contempt, 356, 357, 358 Privation of 


it ſometimes indicates Reverence, — 358 
Habits, intellectual and moral, — * 
Habitude, reciprocal, —= — 41 

HAMpE FWF k — — 


Hand, the Organ of Organs, . 113. its Fingers their 
power and efficacy, 


. 99 
Happineſs, an Account of it by the Stoics, 5 428 
Harmony, i in Muſic, 46. in the World, ibid. 22 5, between 
the vi/ible World, and the invi/ible, 99. of Aren and 
Beauty in a perfect Bod — 460 
HELvipivs PRiscus, — — 3 
HEN. STEPH Poks!s Pr11L080PHICA, — 162 
HERAcLID ES Poxricus, — 81 
HERACLITus, — 47, 245, 247 
HERBERT, Lord — — 4 
HERCULES, — — — 2862 


HERMES, quoted I9, 76, 98, 132, 138, 140, 173, 
183, 198, 202, 266, 278, 337, 342, 362, 382, 409, 
443» 444. 


6 — — — 309 


HOMER, 20, 80, 130, 145, 174, 210, 222, 217. joined. 
with Shakeſpeare, 227 « quoted, 245, 305, 335, 337» 


375 


N | Horace, 80, 130, 149, I 54, 155, 1605 182, 187, | 
227, 2505 260, 268, 307, 332, 337, 343, 354» 369, 


* 413 441» 454, 88 


Iauklichus, — 16, 206, 259 


Idea, that of Motion, not aft imple one, e complicated 8 


wich many others, 397 


2s. 
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Ideas innate, none, — 41 3 to 417 
Immobility, e 27 77 448, 449, 450 
Immortal and Divine, % 
Immortality, — 117,118, 1 19, 437 


Impulſe ſpontaneous, 408, 423. how cauſed, 424. Im- 
puulſe of Appetite, 47. of —— 418. of Reaſon, 
Tndividuals, infinite, 19, 20, 21. ow made he 4 
Science, 22, 193, 194. what Box rhius and ARIS. 
TorLE thought of them, | — 21 
Infinite, how made an Object of Science, 21, 22, 193, 
194. connected with Motion, how, — 395 
 Janate Feeling, — 41132 
Inſtincts, 149. exiſt, though not innate Ideas, 413 
Intellect human, a Raſa Tabula, why, — 120, 415 
Intellect and Science, a capital diſtinction between the 
Faculties of each, 153. tranſcendent objects of Intel- 
lect, peculiar to its ſelf, 


e 114 


Intelligence, pure, — 116 
JohN oF SALISBURY, account of him, 457 
Joints and Muſcles, — 38 
JuLivs CS l, — — 274, 304 
Jour, eee — 4⁰⁰ 
K. 
Knowlege, partial, an effect, « or r conſequence of, 35 
Es : 43 
| 1 
; Lanx ſatura, ſee 8 „„ 8 
Eee 253 
Life, ſocial and civil, — — 144. 234 
Life, to Live (6m) what i it is, and how far it extends, 


Lil. 


—— e dr 


1 N D E * 
Like and Unlike, the Property of Quauary, 175. 


plained, _ 178, 215 : 

Line, Super ficies, Solid, — — 3 
Lintel and Threſhold, derive their N ame and even 
their Eſſence from Pofn OG -- 330 
Livy, | — — — a. 256 


Looc, natural, what, 9. whether an Organ to Philo- 
ſophy, or a Part of it, 22. ſomething Progreſſive, that | 


1s, to carry us on, e e 0s | 
 Loncinus — „F;; 8 456 
Lucius,  — "— V — 460 
LucktTIUs, — 90, 123. 124, 125, 3975 '" 
Sr. Lukes, — — 3 303 
LVTTELTON, late Los an | anecdote from him, 353 
Lys1ÞPUs, his Statute of ALEXANDER, 5 * 5 
Macnern, excellence of that T ragedy in a view to its 
Macken % ̃ ĩꝙ[́ VV 438 


Magnitude, limited by Nature in every 3 and 
where there is an unuſual Defect or * the — : 


becomes a Monſter, 477, 478. ſee Bulk. 


MAHoMET and OMARs;s „ — © 253 
Man, Offspring of Gop, 250. fociat, 144. rational, 
261. poſſeſt of Appetite, and Reaſon, and the Agent 
of moral Actions, 262. a Compound, and how, 272. 


whence intitled to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, 282. the 


ſpecific Poſitions of his Body have reference to it's /pe- 
cific Extenſions, 325. the number of theſe laſt, fix, 
and why, 325, 327. Man has Iaſtincis, but no innate 
Ideas, 413. a Microcoſm, and why, 420, 421. Man 
. K K 1 has 
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has more Faculties, than Brutes 3 Brutes, more than 
Vegetables, — 272, 421, 422 
MAN UScRIPT GREEK, Corrections from, 1525 quoted 


4 in a large extract, BNN 135 
1 e e p 
MaARCcus AN ToNINUs, — — 3, 226 


Mathematical Body, how it differs from Natural, and 
how it diſtinguiſhes in conſequence the Mat hema. 
tician from the Naturalift, 87 

Aen. preparation to prove it's exiſtence, 50, 51, 

Ke. its character, as oppoſed to Fox M, 63, 168. ſeen 

in Privation and Capacity, 65. Matter, Secondary or 

Immediate, and Primary or Remote, 67. neceſſity of 

ſuch a Being's i xiſtence, 71, two methods of com- 
prehending it, 76, 77. inſeparable from its Attri- 

butes, 473. purely paſſive, 110, 111, 112, 271. 
Diſſmilarly fimilar to the Deity, 11. eſſential to Ge- 
neration, 248. See Matter in the Index to Hermes ; 

and Form in the Index to Volume the firſt, . 
11 TyrIvs, - — 102, 115 
 Heans, lead not to Ends ; but Ends to Means, 121 

Meaſures, both meaſure and are meaſured, 22, 311. 
Meaſures of Place, deduced from the human Body, 
300, 301. of Time, from the Heavens, — 301 


ME DEA, «+ — — 456 
Medicine and Cookery, how thoſe Arts reſemble each 
_ Fo. — — 165 
MENAGE, a Story from him, — 379 
 MENANDER and PHIIEM , — 30 


1 Metaphyſical, meaning of the Word, 409, 451, 483 
1 5  — chap. 6. p. 137, 152, 161, 162, 201, 203 
5 5 to 206, 237, 238, 243, 244, 245, 246, 249, 263, 
264, 206, 2775 272, 274, 275, 270, 281, 283. 
2205 
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284, &c. to 288, 309, 310, 311, 312, 341, 342, 


343, 345, 366, 367, 409, to the end of the chapter, 
p. 451, ſee the Words, Ethics, Phyſics, and Motion. 
Mr LTON, his character, a mixed one, of an active and 
a ſpeculative kind, 4. quoted, 5, 133, 136, 177, 
1615 182, 256, 260, 264, 309, 333 334, 385, 
386, 4414. 


Mind, the Form of Forms, 113. 114. Region of 


Forms, 342, 238. deſcribed by Epicharmus, 115. 


Mind, ſomething divine, 117. ſeparable, ib. how its 
Perception differs from that of Senſe, 117. Human, 


in its original ſtate, a Raſa Tabula, 120, 41 5. Mind, 


it's amazing powers of Comprehenſion, 137. how, | 


in an intellectual way, it partakes of Quantity, 201. 
preſides over natural Operations, 237. Mind di- 
vine, ever in Energy, 266. Mind human, has inten- 


ſions and remiſſions, 267. compared to a Library, 


475 
Miſcellanies, their character how repreſented in the 


454. to a Pilot, ts 


Frontiſpiece, © —— 


460, 461 


Modern Philoſophers, 44, 248, 2715 278, 436, 450 
Monſter, fee Magnitude. 

Moral Actions, 262. as ſeen in Nations, in Familics, 
in Individuals, 268. Moral Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, 


282, Virtue, 419. Happineſs, 428 
Monk, Sir Thomas, — — 4 

Moschus, — — 337 

Mosts, , — — 358 


Mo rio, PaysICaL, or Nor- ITN 381. Phy- 
fel divided into fix ſorts or ſpecies, from 383 to 391, 


alſo 482. the firſt Species, Motion local, 383. the 


ſecond, Aliation, 384, the third and fourth, Aug- | 


mentation and Diminution, 385. the fifth and fixth, 


Generation and Diſſolution, 388, 389. the ſeveral 
Species bend i themſelves together, 389. Local Mo- 


K K 4 tion 


AE, 1 
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tion, eſſential to all the reſt, 290. in what Arrange. 
ments they are to be found, 391. Contrariety, 392, 
REesT, ibid. Phy/ical Motion runs thro' the Object 
of every Senſe, 394. no ſimple Idea, but complicated 
with many others, 394» 305, 396. preparation for its 
Definition, 397 to 400. defined according to the Pe. 
__ ripatetics, 401, 403. Pythagorean and Platonic Defini- 
nitions agree with that of the Peripatetics, 402, Arif 
totle's Definition, tho' hard to comprehend, yet poſh- 
ble, 404. primary Cauſe of Motion, an intelligent 
Principle, 437. its rife and duration, 439 
Moon, METAPHYSICAL, what, 407, 408, 400, 
how united with Phyſical, 425, 434, 435, 440 
Motions, Internal, of the Soul, when tempeſtuous,when 
fair and orderly, — 428 
Motion of Beings, not motive, but moveable, 273. of 
Beings both motive and moveable, 274, 275. of that 
Being which is motive, but not moveable, 276. theſe 
three Species Arlene wy. Ar riftotle, Cn WS 
 Multitude, _ | — 183, 245 
Muſic, the antient Modes, 5 650, 61, 252, 253 
Mutation, it's Eſſentials, what, and how many, 41, 49 
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N. 
Mature, an internal active Power, a Principle of Mo- 
tion and of Reſt, 431, 432, 433. an invi/ible Cauſe, 
known from vi/ible Effects, 434. 435. operates during 
Sleep, 434. preſcribes a Bound or Limit to Growth 
and Magnitude, in every natural Production, 431. 
like Art, beholden to Contraries, 46, 47. Nature, 
what it is, what it is not, 103. Nature or Art, 
which of the two, prevalent in Homer, and in SHate- 
ores, 227, 228, - Nature does nothing in vain, a fa- 
vourite 
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of God; Art, of Man, 


263 


q Natural Body, what 9 55 — 88 | 
NH, fee Calm----- © | 
; Night and Chaos, not the firſt of things, and why, 287 

1 Non-entity, reſembles Relatives, 223. but widely dif- 


- ferent, ibid. reſembles Capacity or Power, 278. but 


widely different, ibid. and 279, 280, 389. has va- 
389, 397, 398, 42 


rious characters, 


183, 184 
Mumber, and Figure, their importance in e 
_the SCIENCES of Arithmetic and nen „„ 
. O. 


Ofens, ſenſible and intelligible, how they differ, 18. 
| Objects, common to more Senſes than one, what and how 
many, 394. of Perception and Volition meet and c- 


incide, 


J Ts „ 
$ OctLLUs Lange. IT 72, 75 
| OMaRr and ManomerT, Rs LE | 5 36 
| Opportunity, what, 308. elegant accounts of it from A- 
| Tiflotle and Cicero, — ibid. 
| Oppoſites, — —— — x5 
Order, Divine, 311. Order, it's force, 367, 368, 482. 
| order of the Parts in this Treatiſe, 36, 37, 452 
Organ, Logic, an Organ, 22, 27. Hand, an Organ, 
| 113. Body, an Organ, NT * — : 275 125 


1 Organization, ſee ns ok ion. 


101. quoted, „ — 


Painter, 


vourite Arie of Ariſtotle, 240. Natur " the r 


528 80. his peculiar Uſe of the Word, Form, hh” 
320, 334» 335 
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PERICLES, 


IN D E K. 
P. 


Painter, induces Motion upon immoveable canvaſs 329. 
how far Chance interferes in his Works, 123 
TIzAaoregov and IIęecsd rege, how diſtinguiſhed ; In 
their Signification, — — — 
PanzTIuUs, — e 468 
Paſſi ons, different effects from them, as their Motion; 
are tempeſtuous, or orderly, — 427, 42 
Paſſivity pure, where it exiſts, 110. inſenſitive, 275 
of the Human Mind, how to be moulded, 261. cor 


ruptive and completive, — — 26g 
Paul, Saixr,— — —) 2.50, 3 
IIz, it's ſignification, e rn 
Peace, to what Genus it belongs — 416 
Pedantry, what, — 31 | 


Perception, the Cauſe of ſpontaneous Impulſe, 423. it 
extenſive Influence, 413. coincides with Volition, 420 
different in degree and excellence, 415, 4% 


— — . 400 
PERIPATETICS, 22, 70. their erroneous Syſtem a 
Aſtronomy, ibid. their doctrine about corporea! . 
tributes, 90, 91. about Chance, 128. about Tranſm 
gration, 101. about Capacity, 152. about the Nece| 
ſityof the previous Ex: wr: of ſone R erg, 284, 280,40 


PEkizoNiuUs, — — Fen 
PERSI Us, — —V — — 400 
PHIL Ir of Macedon, his Epill to Ariftetle, Fly 
_ PrmiLo, — Be: 3 45 


Pr1LOPONUS, . 57. . Privation by th 
Muſical Modes, 60, 61. his Account of Matter aui 
Form, 63. explains Democritus, 340. and Motia, 


402. quoted, 434, 435. "_—_ the Term, 1 
taphyſi cal, — | 


. 


Philly, 1 why ſo called, 1. its End, ibid. defend 


ed, 3, 4, 5. e Firſt, ſee Firſt. 


. 273 278, 322, 323, 328, 329, 33, 340, 341, 381, 
5 383 to 391, 303, 305, 40 1, 431, 432, 433, 434+ See 
the words, Ethics and Metaphyſics, 
Place, defined, 292. its Uſe in Life and human Affairs, 
2092. its connection with human affairs generates 
0 WHERE, 295. Place and Time, QUANTITIES, 183, 
0 187, 291. are capable of being defined, why, 291. 
% oo Wt Os VV OP 
„Plants, or Vegetables, live, but are not Animals, 423 
"WW PrarTo, his Idea of Matter, 74, 75, 77, 79, 80. quot- 
cd, 106, 129. his Account of the liberal Sciences, 
i 197, 198. quoted, 247, 345, 401, 423, 438, 442 
1 WW Platonic Bodies, : — 3219. 
0 PLETHo, 235. quoted from a MS. ibid,  _ 
WW Pror ixus. —— 148, 205 
PL ur ARCH, 243, 245. a Correction by one of his 
sditors diſapproved, 247. Plutarch quoted, 338, 457 
Poets, why indebted to the Arrangement of Quality, 
WF" 176. why to that of Relation, 227. why to that of 
A Peoſitin,, —᷑ĩ᷑ñͤ — 333 
m POMPEY eſteemed Cratippus, and why, 469 
e Poly BIus, — 2̃., 468, 469 
400 PopE, , ON — 3 
44 PORPHYRY, 3 . 19, 252 


* * * 1 


N Phyſics, 33. Chap. 3d, 4th. 5th, P- 136, 153, 164, 


173, 199, 200, 231, Kc. 248, 258, 260, 270, 271, 


PosirioN, differs from Place, how, 315, 316. de- = 


duced in its various characters, 31% to 325, alſo 
328, appertains to Bodies, neither perfectly ſimilar, 


firſt in the Parallelepipedon and Cylinder, 320, 327. 


from 320 to 325. Poſitions deſcribed, ſtanding, in- 


= dlining 


nor perfectly diſſimilar, 320. Modes of Poſition, 


then in the Column or Pillar, 321, 322. then in a 
Tree, 322, 323. then in a Man, 323, 324, 325. 
Modes of Poſition increaſe in number, and why, 


— — 1 Sas — — 


clining, lying, falling, riſing, 320, 321. other P,. 
ſitions, 32.3, &c. Poſitions relative to animal Pq. 
greſſion, 328, 329. Force of thoſe Pojitions in Paint. 
ing, 329. in other Works of Art, 329, 330. (See 
Attitude.) Poſition gives a Name, and (as it wert 
an Effence to ſome works of Art, 330. Its Uſe tg 
ACtors, and Orators, 337, 338. Reaſon of its amazing 
Effects, 339. of its Efficacy and Importance in Natur, 
and the viſible World, 341. tranſition to its Force in 
Mind, Intellect, and Beings Incorporeal, 341, 342, 
In teaching, or communicating Science, 344, 345 
its Archetypal Form, where to be found, 346. 
Posr-PREDICAMENTSs, 36. their Number, 361 
Power, or Capacity, 278. particular Powers, variow in 
character, but limite d, 279. differ by this from on: 
another, 280. Powers Active, an important diff. | 
rence in, ibid. Rational Powers differ from irrati. 
nal, by being double, and by implying both Con. 
traries at once, 281, whence this character ariſe, 
281. Source of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, 282. Powe 
tho? latent, often valued above apparent Attribute 
282, 283, Power neceſſarily SO. to Energy, 
286, &c. : 
PR x- -PREDICAMENTS, Þ 
| PREDICAMENTS, 31. Number of them different, ac 
_ cording to different Philoſophers, 32. paſs into out 
another, 1 ) 
Principles are contrary, 48. this, the Sentiment of i 
Philoſophers, ibid. are three, and why, 53. Prin 
ciples, Form, Privation, and a Subjef?, 56, 57. d 
theſe, ſome agree, others never agree, 55. thre: 
Principles reduced to two, Privation being include 
in Form, 60, 61. Principle Active, and Princip 
_ Paſſive, what, 271. Principles icient, their Af. 
cent upwards to the Firſt Efficient, 288. Vegets 
tive Principle, 433. Principle of Gravitation, 430 
two great Principles of the Univerſe, what, 453 
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| | Duality, been ee 1 
Dan TITY, Continuous « or r Diſcrete, Magnitude or Mul- 


"Wh 
1 
3 
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4 % * 


pRIOR and SUBSEQUENT, their Modes, or Species, 


363 to 374. the temporal Mode, 363. the eſſential, 
364. that of Order, 367. that * Honour, 368. that 


6d Ho 0 /:þ 

| PrIOR, the Poet, — — — 126 

Privation, its character, 57, 58, 336, 337: 303, 445 

Progreſſion in Arts, 7. in Morals, — 154 

Property of Subſtance, 134. of Quality, 175. of 

Quantity, 191. Properties of all three, 191 
Propoſitions, what, 10, 12, 36. no innate, 413 


 PROTEUs, his Hiſtory according to Virgil and Homer; 


according to Horace and Ovid, 79, 80. allegorized 


by Euſtathius, and Heraclides Ponticus, and, in latter 


times, by Lord Verulam, — 81, 82, 83 


© PROVIDENCE, nothing hid from, 130, 131, 476. con- 
| ſults for the Good of all, 131. extends to the loweſt 
435 
"336, 209 208- 
9 PyTHAGORAS, ſuppoſed Author of the PREDICA- 


470, 471 


of Beings,  —— 


MENTS, 7, quoted, 
PYTHAGOREANS, 3 


0 


55, 101, 491, 423 


© QUALITIES corporeal, inſeparable from Body, 86. fen- | 


ſible, 88. Quality comes next to Subſtance, accord- 
of Habit, 157. natural and acquired, 147. penetrat- 
ing, and ſuperficial, 164. Figures, Quality, 168, 


guiſhed from incidental AﬀeCtions, 171. Perſons of 
Quality, 172, 173. peculiar Property of Duality, 


ther, 21, 207. 


titudes 


ing to the Pythagoreans, 143. Qualities corporeal, and 
incorporeal, 14.5, 146. of Capacity and Incapacity, 150. 


169. Colours, Quality, 170. Qualities how diſtin- 


175 Quality and Quantity often introduced toge- 


435 
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titude, 181, 182, 183. Specific Diſtinctions between 
the two ſpecies, 183, 184, 185. Diſtinctions of either 
ſpecies reſolved ultimately into Identity and Diverſih, 
190. the Property of all Quantity, what, 191. Quan- 
tity paſſes into Relation, 191. paſſes thro' all the 
other Arrangements, 200. ſublime Idea of its eff. 
cacy according to Platinus and Iamblichus, 303, 4. 
compared to the Predicament, WHERE, — 100 
 QuincTILIAN, — 32, 207, 306, 438, 456 
Quctations, Apology for their number, 455. juſtified 


by examples, e 456, 457 


R. 


RAILEICEH, Sir Wir; 1 
Raſa Tabula, the Human Mind or Intelle& fo called, and 
why, 120, 415 
Rational, and Irrational, Facukics, — 418, 40 
Reaſon, 262, 419. its object, ibid. ſometimes over- 
whelmed by the Tons; ſometimes obeyed by them, 
4727, 48 

RELATIVES) other Arrangements or Predicaments 
paſs into them, 191. commutable in their character, 
192, 3. why expreſt by a plural, 212. their force 
and efficacy, 214. true and genuine Relatives, what, 
215, 217. their Properties are, to reciprocate, 218. 
to be underſtood both of them at once, and with equal 

_ preciſion, 219. both of them to co-exi, and caſe 
at the ſame inſtant, 221. other Predicaments con- 
nected with Relation, 191, 192, 213, 216, 27). 
Relation appears trivial, yet in fact is of the laſt 
importance, 224, 225. the Baſis of Moral Duties, 
225, 226, &c. ſupplies Connection, where Continuity 
fails, 230. Relations traced thro' the Univerſe, 230. 
thoſe of the Sun to the World, 232. of the Earth 
to Vegetables, 2323 233 of Animals, Families, Civil 
Politics, 


1 N 5 


Relations amicable, 236. hoſtile, 239, 240. hoſtile 
Relation gave riſe to the Phœnomenon of Evil, 241, 
&c. chief and ſupreme Relation, that of the whole to 
God, 249, [250. Utility of this Arrangement, 250. 


I Things intelligible, and Intellection; things ſenſible, 


and Senſation ; how theſe become Relatives, 251. 


1 REST, the natural Oppoſite, or Contrary to Motion, 


392. its ſeveral Species from page 441, to 444. 


Ceſſation of Local Motion, 442. of Growth, ibid. 
of the Vital Energies, ibid. of bodily Labour, 443. f 
Study, e and Deliveration, 443. of Var, 


444 
; 8 more admired, when he aQed without a 


Maſk, 487 
,,, 
osson. — 35, 220, 227, 292, 316, 348 
Eat Cheer TG _.; —_— 


J "I or Farin. when applied to Writings, did © 


| not mean at firſt either Sarcaſm or Calumny, 460 
Sar Rus, the Actor, onthe, | 
© SCALIGER, — — | 
Science, is of Contraries, 281, Baden en and Arts, their 
| Subordination, and common dependance on the Fir 


= Philoſophy, 366, 367. Science prior to Art, 482. 5 
its Etymology in Greek, 444. no Science of particu- 5 


lars, 20, 21. Sciences and Arts, traced up to, and 


_ deduced from, the ſeveral Arrangements or - Cate- 
© co, by examples taken rom each of them, 461, 


462 


Scripture, 


Plities, to each other, 234. of Vegetables 235. 


338 
445 


INDEX; | 
Seripture, 43, 56, 114, 130, 207, 250, 305, 306, 33 
: 8 356, 358, 431, 446 
SENECH, — 410, 412, 413, 420, 457 

Senſation, not taught, but perfect from tne beginning, 153. 

a2 Species of Knowlege, ; 483 
Senſe, Common, what, — — 202 
Senſible Objects, differ from Relatives, how, 220. 


ſenſible Objects, Common to many or all of the 
Senſes, what, and how many, 


SHAFTESBURY, Lord, quoted, 5 
SHAKESPEARE, 69, 1475 170, 174. 227, 228, 256, 
S1BVI, Cumean, FEI FO: ot on. = 
SICILY, «w — 325 
SIDNEY, ALGERNON, „ — 4 
Silva, a Wood or Grove, meant a  miſcellany Treatiſe, 
Why, . — — 461 


SIMPLICIUS, his account of the Predicaments, 32. 
Vote a valuable Tract upon the Subject, 7. quoted, 
5o, 59, 112, 143, 148, 166, 205, 213, 214, 215, 

223, 224, 250. his account of the Enharmini: 
Syſtem, and of the Stoic Writings, in the age when 

he lived, 232. quoted, 253) 261, 262, 264, 265, 

272, 294, 295, 298, 317, 349, 350, 364. 3745 

 $1TUATION. ſee Pos IT 1x. 5 

2 Sleep and Death, 2 3375 443. Sleep, wha 


443 
Social Sympathy, 144. State, 416. 


SocRATESs, — 8 19, 197, 447, 448 
= SOPHOCLES, _ — _ — 32 
8 Soul, its three great Principles, 106. itſelf not wijible 
but knovn from its Operations, 108. immortal, 118 
. How, of Place and Time, connected with Motion, 


Sphere, 


IN D . 


Sphere, has no Poſition, or Situation, tho' it occupy 
Place, — -: S085 227 
Spontaneous, how it differs from Forced, 408. what 
it is, and what conſtitutes it, 410, 411, 412, &c. 


Stat and Sedet, peculiar uſes of them, - 443, 444 
STATIUS, — — ROR 
DSTOICS, 22, 72. 411. account of the State of their 
Writings in the time of Simplicius, — 253 

| Strife, its utility, — 245, 240 
| STuarrT, — — 4561 
 Sublynary, meaning of the Word; — 70 


SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE, 28, 454. general 
and particular, 25. at the head of the Predicaments, 
31. Subſtance natural, how continued, or carried on, 
38. Subſtance, its Properties, confidered logically, 
132. has no Contraries within itlelf, 133. but 
ſuſceptible of them all, „% 
Subſtantial Form, what, — 90, 164, 167, 387 
SUIDAS, - — 129 
Sun, his Relations, and Duties, 232. a Cauſe of 
Generation, 246. 1 over his proper Syſtem, 
341 
SUPREME Brixo, 102, 110, 130, 167. 249, 264, 
287, 288, 311, 313,345,450 

Lugo ia, 55, vide Co- arrangement. 
SYDENHAM, his elegant tranſlation of Plato, „ 
„% 
Syllogiſms, — — i. K It; 13, 429 
Sylva, Matter, 74, 247. Hluæ, Miſcellanies 461 
| Sy/tems of Nature, four: one, which admitted 20 Ged, 
128. a ſecond, which ſuppoſed Gods, that gave 
themſelves ns trouble, 129. a third, which only em- 
ployed them on difficult occaſion tons, 130. a fourth, 
Ll which 
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70%, what i Pp 4599 460. its 0 Union, 459 


Tous 3 


IN U E X., 


which ſuppoſed Divine Providence never to ceaſe for » 
moment, 


120 
3 
1 . 


-- 372 


— — 


TEMPLE, Sir W. 4 
Zerms, ſimpie, their importance, 225 13 what they 
repieſent, 14, 15. their character, 17. ſuch among 
them as denote hen, and Mere, 299, 30o. ſuch as 
denote them not, yet denote Time and Place, 29 


TERENCE, > 4 4 443 200. 
TEALEs, his Idea concerning the Magnet, 435. fine 
Sentiment about Providence, ibid. and p. 476 
1 HEMISTIUS, 59. his TOR. of Matter, 665 71, 139 
I'iroGnis, © — 57 
ITHRASEA PATUS, . — 3: 313 
'T1BULLUS, +, — 269 
JIM Aus, 75, 79, 80, 147 


| Time, Place, both of them Duar tities, 183, 290. Tine, 


how diſtinguiſhed from other Quantities ct, 
186, 7. Diſtinction, a peculiar one belonging to 
Time and Place, 187, 8. Time inſinitely diviſible 
In Power, but not in AR, 188, having a Genus, 
and a Difference, may be defined, 291, 292. its 
: Ute i in Life, and human atiairs, 293. its connec- 
tion with human alla Tairs generates WHEN, 292, 


207 


„„ 
Tragedy and Comedy made out of the ſame Letters, 343 


Tranſition, ſee Motion. Os 
Tr ruth, all Truth, Good, 430. its union with Taſte, 


in fine Writing, 459. all Truth, ſimilar and conge- 


niah 


Vappa, ſee Fopp. : 
V ARRo, 470. his account af four Prodicermnts ibid. 


N Unifying comprehenſion, the Pr 12 5 7 Mind, ELL 138. 


INDE X. 


nial, 1, 459. conſequence of this, in the forming 
of characters, 1, in the elegance of Compoſition, 
| FO : 159 
Typhokus, the Giant, his Poſitions finely enume- 
rated by Ovid, when he deſcribes how the liland 
Sicily was thrown LOT him, — 325, 326 


= 


Vaxnkuch, Sir John, his elegant reply, and his 


predicting the ſine taſte of gardening, now at its 
height in Great Britains - 353 


Vegetative Liſe, deſcribed, 434, ſee Nature. 
VEILEIUSs PaTERCULUs, _ 468 
Venus wedded to VULCAN : the Fable explained. 7. 

her en 48 4 ee 201. her Appearance, 


210 

Utility of theſe Arrangements or Pr 1 17, 33. 
5 34, 453, 454, 458, 460, 462 

Verbs tranſitive, and Neuter, where to be found among 
the Predicaments, — ER 9 
VERULAM, Lord,  —— — 82 


 VirGiL, go, 106, 109, 110, 129, 135; 147, 177, 


181, 182, 200, 210, 233, 234, 241, 242, 257, 270, 
280, 295, 296, 297, 305, 307, 308, 333» 337» 357, 


373, 375, 383, 386, 42), 433, 437, 443, 445, 447+ 
vmrur, PLEASURE, and Hinein, 262. moral 


Virtue, ——— 160 
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Valar. 24 and Perception, their objects coincide, Where, 


420 


verb THE. FiRsr, 128, 140, 169, 201, 230, 234, 


248, 270, 282, 283, 329, 40, 424, 432, 433, 445 


4 al capt and Ur, how they differ, W—_ 


W. 
WIH om. +. ag, 3i6, us 


Wants, their Efficacy, 2 305 231, 248, 249. Source of 


Connection, 411. founded on Perception, 424, 
the Source of animal Motion, 426. lead to Arts, 
and Induſtry, 445. to have how Wants, is great; 
to have none, Divine. — 447, 448 


VVIEN. connected with Time, 292. its nature and 


character, 297. co-incides with WHERE, 297. 
an enlarged ben, and a preciſe one, both of 
them relative to each individual, 302. uſe of the 
preciſe When, in computation of di/tant Time, 303 


5 Ware, connected with Place, 292. its nature and 


character, 297. co-incides with When, 207%. 
Ipere and Men called by Simplicius Brothers, 
298. an enlarged Where, and a preciſe one, both of 
them relative to each Individual, 302. uſe of the 
preciſe Where, in computing diftant Places, 303, 


compared with Quantity, —— 55 
WILTroN-Housk, its valuable Marbles, . 
Wiſdom, Book of, —_ "wo 
Mords, Things, lia, all reſpect imple. Terms, and 


bow, . —— — 4 


Morld, one City or Fe 230, 231. 


T heztre, 244. made Þy Reaſons and Deſign, 309 
31⁰ 


1 N D E K. 
* 

XENoPHON, the Speech he gives to CyRus, when 
dying, 108, 118. his account of the Earth's Juſtice, 
233 of — Plegfors and Hercules, 262. quoted, 

440, 447, 448 
2. 


25, De che firſt it applied to "OY or Vegetables | 
the latter, not e md whys 123. 
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P. 2x, after the Greek quotation, and before the words, edif . 
Sylb, inſert 12. 

P. 31, I. 16, for carrcokics read carzeonizs. | 

P. 36, in the note, for Anti- prædicamenta read Ante- præd. 

P. 327, 1. 7, for Parallelipipedon, read Parallelepipedon. 

In the Index, under the article, Attitudes, for Dependence read 


Deſpondence. 


under the article, Motion, after the word,  Ariflotle, inſtead | 


of p-. 147 read 247. 


— under the article, Power, altert the Wanne, or capacity, inſert | 
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| 


